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Introduction 


In little more than a decade, Turkish serials have grown from being simply a 
popular television format in Turkiye, to solidifying their place within international 
popular culture, having won the hearts of audiences across the globe.! This book 
explores a significant development in television that started with Turkish dramas 
taking Arab screens by storm, and later expanding across the globe. 

‘The sudden popularity of Turkish drama serials, particularly within the Arab 
world, saw Türkiye becoming the second-largest producer of scripted television 
serials worldwide, and in 2016 the world’s fifth-largest TV-programme 
exporter.’ Their popularity has dramatically increased, moving from the Global 
South to countries in the south of the Global North, with Spain and Italy 
becoming the latest in a long list of nations that have been captivated by their 
unique allure.* As the international success of Turkish serials is a relatively 
new phenomenon, research examining the reasons for their appeal, or the 
nature of the viewing experience, is still an evolving area, raising new ques- 
tions centring on the audiences viewing experience and the key factors 
contributing to the serials’ wider success. At this point it is relevant to acknowl- 
edge that the popularity of Turkish television dramas is simply one example 
of how content produced in and for one nation has transcended national and 
cultural borders. The phenomenon of travelling television content is nothing 
new, having been scrutinized by various scholars in the past. But it is the first 
time that drama serials from a Muslim-majority country have managed to 
attract audiences from across the globe. This poses a significant question: what 
is it about Turkish serials that enables them to resonate with audiences outside 
their geo-cultural and geo-linguistic region? 

This book takes an audience-centric approach by examining rich audience 


data from Qatar, Chile, and Israel to answer this question. It attempts to find 
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out what it is about Turkish dramas that appeals to Arab, Chilean, and Israeli 
audiences alike. Also, how can they at times even surpass national, regional, 
and Western productions in terms of popularity? 

The book also analyses the role and importance of Turkish dramas as a 
soft-power tool by scrutinizing how they have impacted viewers’ perceptions 
of Turkiye, its people, and its culture. I adopt a multi-theoretical perspective, 
including concepts such as cultural proximity, uses and gratifications, lifeworld, 
and soft power, to analyse this evolving phenomenon. 

Throughout the book I argue that the successful penetration of Turkish 
drama serials into the Arab television markets, and their enthusiastic reception, 
represents a pivotal moment for them, as they transition from being successful 
nationally, and within their geo-linguistic region, to becoming popular across 
international markets. What started in September 2008 as an experiment by 
the Saudi Arabian-owned satellite network MBC (the Middle East 
Broadcasting Center), with the broadcasting of its first dubbed Turkish drama 
serial Noor (Gümüs, 2005-07, Türkiye: Kanal D) during the month of Ramadan, 
not only generated unforeseeable viewership figures,’ but also quickly catapulted 
Turkish dramas into becoming a region-wide sensation. Their sudden and 
enormous success sparked international news coverage and global attention,” 
which unquestionably triggered other countries’ interest in testing Turkish 
dramas in their own markets. The vast demand for Turkish serials over the 
past decade, particularly from countries across the Middle East and North 
Africa region (MENA), has positioned the Arab world as an important export 
market,!° and contributed to the further expansion of the serial-production 
sector in Turkiye, transforming it into a highly profitable industry. Consequently, 
this book pays particular attention to the popularity and appeal of Turkish 
dramas to Arab audiences, which has been critical in their transition from 
domestically popular formats to internationally recognized serials. 

In order to provide readers with a complete picture, the book is organized 
so as to give readers some background information and context regarding the 
Turkish television industry, both past and present. The book also offers a sense 
of the historical and current relationships between Türkiye, the Arab world, 
Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC), and Israel. It explores the role of 
Türkiye's economic enhancements and multidirectional foreign policy in paving 


the way for Turkish drama serials to enter foreign television markets. It also 
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examines the essential factors in the Arab, Chilean, and Israeli television 
markets that make them favourable to Turkish drama serials, before providing 
the reader with the audience findings in each country. 

In line with the core argument, the book first examines the reach and 
reception of Turkish dramas across the Arab world: a key moment that has 
allowed Turkish television dramas to become an internationally successful 
format. The book utilizes the diverse audience of the Gulf State of Qatar as 
a case study. It examines Turkish dramas’ significance as a soft-power tool, 
audience viewing motivations, and the socio-cultural factors that facilitated 
the attraction and appeal of Turkish drama serials for Arab audiences. 

As its second case study, the book examines Chilean audiences. Chile was 
the first country in the LAC region to broadcast dubbed Turkish serials. What 
the Chilean station Mega started in 2014 as an experiment transformed into 
a region-wide trend. As with the Arab world, the successful entry of Turkish 
dramas onto Chilean television represents a landmark that propelled them 
into an entirely new market, ultimately reaching millions of television viewers 
across the region. At present, Chile still incorporates the largest percentage 
of Turkish content within the LAC region into its television programming;!! 
and the unexpected popularity of Turkish drama serials has also contributed 
to Chile becoming the distribution hub for the region, and the Spanish trans- 
lation hub for Turkish serials. 

In the third and final case study, this book examines Israeli audiences. The 
rationale for selecting Israeli viewers is that Turkish dramas did not arrive on 
Israeli television when diplomatic and trade relations flourished (as in the 
MENA or LAC regions) but, in contrast, when diplomatic ties between the 
two former allies had reached a historic low. Through audience responses, this 
book provides an insight into why Turkish television serials' reach and recep- 
tion transcended the diplomatic crisis that saw Türkiye and Israel transition 
from being long-time allies to becoming rival actors, with opposing political 
and security positions. One needs to recognize that, despite Israel being part 
of the developed world, in reality a significant proportion of Israeli Jews 
migrated from, or were raised by parents who were born in, countries that 
were either part of the Ottoman Empire, or countries from the Global South. 
This makes Israeli viewers highly fascinating, while offering the reader a broader 


understanding of an evolving and underexplored area. 
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This book has benefited from my ability as an author to study first-hand 
the socio-cultural factors behind the popularity of Turkish serials in the Arab 
world, initially while working for a Qatar-based media network in 2008, and 
later as an academic and PhD student residing in the country. I also had the 
opportunity to interview various industry professionals in Turkiye, as far back 
as 2010, in order to understand how the popularity of Turkish serials in the 
Arab world has been perceived from the outset, and to gain an insight into 
the impact this popularity has had on the television and production sectors 
in Turkiye over the last ten years. 

This book provides a rare perspective, incorporating a mix of empirical data 
gathered in Qatar, Turkiye, Chile, and Israel, along with scholarly analysis 
spanning almost a decade. Alongside interviews with Turkish television- 
industry professionals, based mainly in Istanbul, it includes online surveys and 
focus-group discussions with Qataris and other Arab nationals residing in 
Qatar and other parts of the Arab world, and online surveys conducted with 
viewers in Chile and Israel. Additionally, there are accounts taken from 
numerous informal chats with industry professionals and academics, in Türkiye, 
Chile, and Israel, along with discussions with numerous viewers (predominantly 
women). In addition to the empirical data, I have examined countless articles 
in Arabic, English, Hebrew, Spanish, and Turkish, as well as ratings reports 
and public-opinion polls. 

The findings provide insights into the reasons for the international appeal 
of Turkish drama serials—a developing area of scholarly research. The reader 
will be in a position to comprehend why Turkish serials are increasingly shaping 
the global media scene and have become an important soft-power tool for their 
country of origin. As the author, I recognize that the empirical findings presented 
in this book are not a reflection of all attitudes to Turkish serials. Nor should 
the reader assume that research participants are representative of particular social 
groups—all women, for instance—in the way they receive Turkish dramas simply 
because they are recognized as the predominant audience of Turkish serials. 

However, the significance of this study is not based solely on the quantita- 
tive demographic distribution of the various ways that Turkish serials are 
received. Instead, the central question is: how do Qatari, Chilean, and Israeli 
audiences respond to Turkish drama serials? And what makes them so attrac- 


tive to these audiences? 
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One needs to be aware that people’s responses to questions about their 
viewing experiences and preferences should not always be taken at face value. 
Often these occur subconsciously during everyday life, rather than as a result 
of rational thought. 

As I drafted the various chapters of this book, my hope was that this volume 
would provide the reader with a better understanding of the rise of Turkish 
drama serials as an important development in popular culture, all the while 
becoming the subject of intense political, academic, and journalistic interest. 

The subject matter of the seven chapters is summarized below, while a more 


detailed introduction to the content may be found at the start of each chapter. 


Chapter 1—The Turkish Television Industry: 
From National to Transnational 


The chapter examines the growth of the Turkish television industry, which has 
become the world’s second-largest exporter of scripted TV dramas. It explores 
the economic and political factors that have contributed to the expansion 
of the industry and the impact of changes in foreign policy and trade relation- 
ships. The chapter also looks at the ideological and technological transformation 
of the TV production industry and the rise of video-on-demand services that 
increasingly produce serials for digital and global viewers. Streaming platforms 
are enabling Turkish serials to reach international audiences with ready-dubbed 


content, bypassing geopolitics and distribution companies. 


Chapter 2—Turkish Drama Serials in the Arab World 


The second chapter examines the parallel development of Arab media industries 
and the impact of Arab-Iurkish diplomatic and trade relationships on the 
successful entry of Turkish serials into the Arab world. It starts with a brief 
history of private satellite networks in the 1990s, including the rise of Saudi- 
owned MBC as a leading entertainment network. MBC was the first to 
introduce Turkish dramas to its large audience in the MENA region. The chapter 
also analyses the impact of technological convergence on the region's production, 
distribution, and consumption of content. It shows how financial interests have 


intersected with politics, with Turkish dramas being offered on regional digital 
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platforms while being banned on free-to-air satellite channels. The chapter 
concludes by describing the shift in Turkish influence in the cultural industry, 
from dubbed dramas to content produced specifically for the Arab world. 


Chapter 3—Fluctuating Turkish-Arab Relations 
and the Soft Power of Drama Serials 


Chapters 1 and 2 provide an overview of the Turkish and Arab TV industries, 
exploring why Turkish drama serials became popular on the Arab world’s largest 
media network, MBC. Chapter 3 examines the impact of the growth of diplo- 
matic and economic ties between Turkiye and the Arab world on the popularity 
of Turkish TV dramas in the MENA region. By analysing audience data from 
Arab nationals in Qatar, the chapter seeks to understand whether the growing 
awareness and positive perception of Turkiye among Arabs is due to Turkish 
foreign policy or exposure to Turkish dramas. This is relevant, as Turkish 
political influence, economic strength, and engagement have intersected with 
the success of Turkish serials in the Arab world. The chapter covers the histor- 
ical background of Turkish-Arab relations, Türkiyes multidirectional foreign 
policy, the factors that have made Tiirkiye a regional soft power, and the current 
political developments between Türkiye, KSA, and the UAE. The key findings 
show that Turkish drama serials have been the main reason for increased aware- 
ness and a positive perception of Türkiye and its people among Arab study 
participants. The serials raise awareness of Turkish culture and history, and 
function as a soft-power tool as they come from a Muslim-majority country 
and offer a relatable mix of glamour, Western-style modernity, and socio-cultural 
elements. The dramas have motivated many Arabs to visit Türkiye and change 
their perception of shared history from a period of Arab oppression to a time 
of Muslim glory and importance, primarily shaped by Ottoman period dramas 


where Turkish actors are depicted as Muslim heroes instead of villains. 


Chapter 4—The Importance of Socio-Cultural Factors 
in the Appeal of Turkish Serials among Arab Viewers 


Chapter 4 examines the impact of cultural and historical ties between Arabs 


and Turks on the positive reception of Turkish dramas in the MENA region. 
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It uses Qatar as a case study to explore the appeal of Turkish dramas, focusing 
on the cultural and socio-cultural factors that facilitate their popularity. It 
finds that cultural similarities, such as common religion, heritage, and ethnic 
types, enhance acceptance of dubbed Turkish dramas. Chapter 4 also reveals 
that the interplay between cultural proximity and distance makes Turkish 
dramas particularly engaging to Arab viewers, as they can portray characters 


and storylines that are relatable and authentic but considered taboo in the 


Arab world. 


Chapter 5—Why Turkish Dramas Resonate with Arab Women: 
An Analysis of the Responses of Women Viewers in Qatar 


Chapter 5 explores the viewing motivations of Arab women, who are the 
primary audience of Turkish drama serials, using the uses and gratifications 
theory. It builds on Chapter 4’s findings of intertwined histories and 
cultural similarities as significant factors in the positive reception of Turkish 
dramas. The chapter starts by examining the status of women in Qatar 
and finds that Turkish dramas offer a level of emotional authenticity that 
other media have failed to provide, satisfying women’s needs beyond just 
escapism and fantasy. The combination of multiple viewing motives creates 
a unique viewing experience that only Turkish dramas have been able to 
offer to date. 


Chapter 6—Turkish Drama Serials in Chile 


This chapter explores the success of Turkish dramas in Chile, despite the 
absence of shared language, ethnicity, history, or religion between the two 
countries. It examines Chilean viewers’ motivations for watching Turkish 
dramas and their relevance to Chilean audiences’ lives in an emerging 
economy in the Global South. The chapter also provides context on recent 
diplomatic and trade relations between Türkiye and Latin America, particu- 
larly Chile. Empirical data suggests that Chilean audiences relate to the 
same topics as Turkish and Arab audiences, and cultural similarities 
contribute to the success of Turkish dramas in Chile. Türkiye's dramas are 


also recognized as a powerful soft-power tool for Türkiye and Muslim 
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nations among viewers with limited exposure to Türkiye or the Muslim 


world beyond Western stereotypes. 


Chapter 7—Turkish Drama Serials in Israel 


This chapter examines the appeal of Turkish drama serials to Israeli audiences. 
Like Chapter 6, Chapter 7 seeks to identify the factors that attract audiences 
from different geo-cultural and geo-linguistic regions to Turkish drama serials. 
To provide background context, the chapter explores the past and present 
diplomatic relations between Turkiye and Israel, which have transitioned from 
allies to opposing actors and are now gradually improving. The chapter also 
explores how Turkish drama serials have successfully entered the Israeli tele- 
vision market despite the highly strained relationship between the two nations. 
Unlike in the Arab world or Chile, the Israeli case illustrates how popular 
cultural products can rise above diplomatic tensions. The core findings of the 
chapter reveal that television serials can transcend conflict and opposition if 
they meet the needs of the audience. The empirical data also shows that 
Turkish dramas create a positive image of Türkiye among Israeli viewers and 
reveal many cultural similarities between the two countries. The portrayal of 
a Turkish society and culture that values conservative traditions while embracing 
Western-style modernity holds strong appeal for Israeli audiences. The constant 
interplay between tradition and modernity resonates with their everyday life, 
and the realization of these commonalities elevates their attraction and engage- 


ment with Turkish dramas. 


A brief note on method 


This book draws its analyses from qualitative and quantitative data to better 
understand the appeal of Turkish drama serials to Arab, Chilean, and Israeli 
audiences. ‘The survey portion of the study used open-ended questions to gain 
in-depth insights into participants’ perspectives and experiences regarding the 
consumption of Turkish dramas. In addition to open-ended questions, the 
surveys also included Likert Scale questions investigating the significance of 
cultural factors, dubbing, viewing motivation, and production values—all 


deemed important for viewers. Lastly, respondents were questioned about their 
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perceptions of Turkiye, and whether these had changed after watching Turkish 
dramas. While survey data, focus-group discussions, and interviews were 
conducted in English in Qatar, in Chile they were administered in Spanish, 
and in Hebrew in Israel. Responses were later translated into English. 

The data gathered in Qatar spans almost a decade. Research participants 
were a mix of women and men from various Arab countries and diverse 
socio-cultural backgrounds. All focus-group discussions were segregated by 
sex to avoid gender constraints. Twenty focus-group discussions were conducted 
between 2013 and 2014, and another twenty between 2016 and 2017, with 
university students aged 18-25 (with a 50:50 female to male ratio), along with 
two hundred online surveys targeting people aged 18-25 (with a 70:30 female 
to male ratio). The participation criteria required that participants should either 
themselves be a viewer of Turkish serials, or have a family member in the 
household who was a regular viewer of Turkish dramas. 

In addition, fifty semi-structured interviews of predominantly female viewers 
of Turkish dramas in Qatar were conducted from 2016 to 2017. Participants 
were aged between 18 and 56 (consisting of stay-at-home mothers, students, 
and professionals). In 2018 an online survey was administered to Arab fan pages 
of Turkish serials on social media, in order to examine viewer reactions to the 
banning of Turkish drama serials on KSA and UAE free-to-air satellite chan- 
nels. Three hundred participants responded, hailing from various Arab countries. 
The ages of participants were 18-60, with the majority being female respondents. 

For the focus-group and face-to-face interviews, research participants were 
recruited first through personal contacts and later through snowball sampling. 
Both were audio-recorded and immediately transcribed. When participants 
did not wish to be audio-recorded, handwritten notes were taken and later 
checked with individuals for accuracy. The focus-group discussions lasted 
between 60 and 90 minutes and included six to eight participants. The indi- 
vidual interviews lasted 45—60 minutes. In order to respect research participants’ 
privacy and guarantee anonymity, all participants were assigned numbers; only 
gender, nationality, and occupation are clearly stated in the study. A thematic 
analysis was utilized.^ A preliminary codebook was created after the transcrip- 
tion of focus-group discussions and interviews with viewers. After coding 
three samples of the transcripts, the codebook was developed, and ambiguities 


were clarified. In the final step, each transcript was coded. In the process of 
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eliciting the codes and merging them into superior categories, particular focus 
was given to themes reflecting viewing motivation, dubbing, the importance 
of cultural elements, visual aesthetics (production values), and the perception 
of Turkiye before and after viewing Turkish dramas. The same coding process 
was utilized for all the survey data containing open-ended questions that 
required participants to answer in their own words. 

In order to study Chilean audiences, two hundred surveys were conducted 
between 2019 and 2020 (with an 80:20 female to male ratio), with participants 
aged 18-63. Sixty surveys were conducted with Chilean university students 
aged 18-30 (with an 85:15 female to male ratio). Once more, the participation 
requirement for university students was either to be a viewer of, or to share 
a home with a regular viewer of Turkish dramas. The same sample size was 
repeated in Israel. Two hundred Turkish drama viewers were surveyed (with 
a 70:30 female to male ratio), along with sixty university students aged 18-33 
(with a 90:10 female to male ratio). Along with conducting surveys and 
interviews with viewers, I also carried out semi-structured interviews in 
English with ten Turkish industry professionals (in 2010, 2015, and 2020), 
one US/Latin American professional (in 2020), and two Arab television 
executives (in 2015). These interviews offered valuable insights to supplement 
my empirical data. 

Furthermore, I thoroughly analysed numerous articles in Arabic, English, 
Hebrew, Spanish, and Turkish, as well as rating reports and public-opinion 
polls. By incorporating a diverse range of sources, I aimed to provide a 


comprehensive and nuanced understanding of this evolving phenomenon. 
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The Turkish Television Industry: 
From National to Transnational 


Introduction 


Turkish television dramas have captured the hearts of viewers around the 
world, from the Middle East and Asia to Eastern and Southern Europe, 
Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean, and the United States. This chapter 
explores the impressive evolution of the Turkish television industry, which has 
transitioned from a dependence on foreign content to becoming the world’s 
second-largest exporter of scripted television dramas, only surpassed by the 
United States. Türkiye has sustained this position since 2014,! and has even 
established itself as the world's fifth-largest exporter of all television programs 
since 2016. In just a matter of years, Turkish television exports have seen 
remarkable global success. By 2018, Türkiye's export revenue from TV dramas 
had reached $500 million and is expected to skyrocket to $1 billion by 2023? 

This chapter will examine the economic and political factors that have 
contributed to the expansion of the Turkish television industry. It will explore 
crucial changes in the Turkish economy, and in foreign policy and trade rela- 
tionships since the early 2000s—changes that fuelled the growth and 
expansion of the domestic television sector, creating the unique conditions 
that made it favourable for Turkish drama serials to penetrate the Arab world, 
and later other former Ottoman territories and countries further afield. At 
the same time, the huge demand for Turkish drama serials over the past decade, 
particularly from the Arab world, has contributed to the transformation of 
the production sector in Türkiye into a highly profitable and competitive 
industry. Therefore, the successful reception of Turkish serials in Arab countries 


represents a pivotal moment for Turkish drama serials’ transitioning from 
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being successful nationally, within their geo-linguistic region (Turkic-speaking 
countries) and among Turkish diasporic audiences, to becoming internationally 
popular television serials. 

In order to provide the reader with a complete picture, this chapter touches 
on the establishment of the Turkish television industry through to the present 
day. It then goes on to outline the sector’s current economic, political, and 
cultural dynamics, with an overview of ownership and affiliations. The reader 
is introduced to the numerous challenges the Turkish television industry has 
faced—an unstable economy, fierce competition, changing broadcast regula- 
tions, and restrictive ratings systems. These key factors are analysed in light 
of the ever-changing foreign and trade relations that have played a crucial 
role in the current upsurge in the television sector, and the ongoing challenges 
within the highly competitive Turkish television market. The chapter concludes 
by examining the technological transformation of the Turkish television 
industry in recent years, which has resulted in the improvement of production 
values and growing investment in streaming platforms. It analyses significant 
developments in domestic streaming services, where television serials are being 
increasingly produced without prioritizing the domestic television audience, 
focusing instead on viewers in the digital realm and global markets. The 
discussion in this chapter is based on industry reports, academic papers, and 
journalistic articles written in both English and Turkish, along with numerous 


formal and informal conversations with industry professionals. 


A historic overview of Turkish television 


The state-owned broadcaster, the Turkish Radio and Television Corporation 
(TRT; Türkiye Radyo ve Televizyon Kurumu), was founded in 1964, and is 
the only public-service broadcaster in the country? Currently, TRT has ten 
domestic channels: TRT1, TRT2, TRT, TRT Belgesel, TRT Çocuk, TRT 
Müzik, TRT Haber, TRT Spor, TRT Spor Yildiz, TRT Avaz, TRT Türk, 
TRT World, TRT Arabi, TRT 4K, TRT3.4 

However, in contrast to the size of the Turkish state broadcaster as it is 
today, TRT had humble beginnings—starting from the basement of two 
apartments located at 47 and 49 Mithat Pasa Street in the capital, Ankara. 


The programming consisted of news, weather reports, forums, and music. As 
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TRT did not have any tape-recording capabilities for later broadcasting, all 
programmes were produced live. According to Kale, Tunca Yonder, one of the 
first directors of TRT, was assigned the task of producing the first drama in 
the history of Turkish television. Yonder chose a work by Ottoman playwright 
and journalist Ibrahim Sinasi, called The Wedding of a Poet (Sair Evlenmesi)— 
the first Turkish play written for the theatre. The Wedding of a Poet was performed 
live and broadcast on 6 February 1968. Following this first literary adaptation, 
many others followed. However, unlike today, they were not called dizi (dramas) 
but instead were referred to as felevizyon oyunu (television plays). The first 
television play to be pre-recorded for broadcast was Direklerarasi, produced in 
1971 for TRT’s programming during Eid al-Fitr.“ It is believed that from 
1971, TRT started to outsource the production of its content to private local 
companies and began by broadcasting predominantly US dramas and movies. 
Kocabasoglu notes that because the production of original programming was 
an expensive business, a reliance on foreign content was seen as the only way 
to meet the ever-growing viewer demand.’ However, TRT’s strategy of filling 
its schedules with foreign movies, television series, and cartoons faced increasing 
criticism. According to Sümer and Tas, the debate focused on the poor quality 
of television broadcasts and the lack of original national content. 

Nonetheless, the comedy series Mothers-in-Law (Kaynanalar), which began 
on TRT in 1974, and later aired from 1997 to 2004 on the private television 
station Kanal D, was the first and longest-running Turkish television series 
(in the traditional sense), being screened over a period of thirty years.” 
Meanwhile, according to Kale, TRT produced its first mini-series, Forbidden 
Love, in 1975 (Ask-1 Memnu, April-May 1975), which was the adaptation of 
a novel by an Ottoman author, poet, and playwright, Halid Ziya Usakligil. 
Notably, Forbidden Love was not only the first series produced by TRT in 
collaboration with Yeşilçam (a sobriquet referring to the Turkish film industry), 
and the most expensive production of its time, but it was also the first Turkish 
show to be exported internationally, sold to France in 1981.!! 

For many academics,” the 1970s and 1980s represent a significant turning 
point in Turkish television, as this period introduced the transnationalization 
of television content with the introduction of dubbed programmes to Turkish 
audiences, first from the USA, and later from Latin America. Shows such as 
Charlies Angels (1977-81), The Little House on the Prairie (1974-83), Roots 
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(1977), Dallas (1980), The A-Team, (1983-87), The Cosby Show (1984-92), 
Knight Rider (1982-86), and Latin American telenovelas such as Cara Sucia 
(1992), Marimar (1994), and Maria La Del Barrio (1995-96), were just some 
of the globally successful shows made available to Turkish television audiences. 
According to Kaptan, these offerings were highly welcomed and appreciated 
by Turkish viewers.* Ilaslan notes that the initial criticism of this dependency 
on foreign programmes was replaced by an emphasis on the need to integrate 
with the international flow of broadcast content." 

Nonetheless, the heavy presence of foreign content did not mean that there 
was a complete lack of local material. TRT produced its own news and enter- 
tainment programmes, and turned to local production companies for dramas 
and comedy serials. Scholars in the field agree that the mid-1980s saw the 
beginning of deregulation, and the liberalization of Türkiye's television industry 
based on global neoliberal imperatives.!7 As a result, private channels entered 
the broadcasting market in the early 1990s, despite legal frameworks still 
forbidding this move. Kaya & Cakmur stress that for the Turkish public and 
authorities alike, these developments in the media sector were somewhat unex- 
pected, and many were sceptical about both the purpose and benefits.!8 The 
fact that satellite dishes were required in order to watch these private channels 
made many question their ability to succeed and their likelihood of survival. 
Yet the advent of satellite technology, and the development of inexpensive 
satellite dishes capable of receiving direct satellite broadcasting, are believed to 
have aided in the successful establishment of the first private television station, 
Star TV, in 1990, despite it technically being a pirate station. At the time, a 
high level of television penetration in the country, along with great public 
interest in new entertainment outlets, and the authorities’ disinclination to 
enforce the law, are factors believed to have aided Star TV in establishing itself, 
while motivating other entrepreneurs to follow their example?! 

It is worth noting that Star TV was co-owned by Ahmet Ozal, the son of 
the late prime minister and president Turgut Ozal who, during the 1980s, led 
the introduction of neoliberalism into the country.” Óncü highlights that the 
advance of neoliberalism, and the expansion of media markets that followed, 
was a definitive period in Turkish television history, as it marked Türkiye's 
integration into the global economy.” For scholars, this process was further 


accelerated in the 1990s by the economic transformation of media through 
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convergence and concentration, with large conglomerates establishing and 
acquiring television stations and newspapers to create media empires.” Kaya 
and Cakmur describe how the sudden expansion of the broadcasting sector, 
and the non-existence of a judicial framework, resulted in an era of chaos. They 
note that the overall dissatisfaction with TRT’s political coverage, together with 
the view that the creation of private media outlets was a technological develop- 
ment necessary to keep pace with the rest of Europe, were used to justify the 
rapid commercialization of the media industry.” Scholars agree that the next 
three years (1990-93), until the Turkish government’s amendment of the 
constitution in July 1993, were distinguished by a lack of media policy, allowing 
entrepreneurs and investors flexibility and freedom to shape and develop the 
private broadcasting sector. For many, this development had a significant 
impact on the dynamics between the government and the media.” The decen- 
tralization of broadcasting, and the upsurge of neoliberalism, subsequently 
resulted in big conglomerates (with investments in banking, finance, tourism, 
the automotive industry, construction, and the energy sector) dominating the 
Turkish media landscape and taking control of mainstream television channels 
including Kanal D, Star TV, Show TV, and ATV, among dozens of others. 
Despite significant growth in digital media, television still wields substantial 
influence in Türkiye due to high ratings and the low cost of advertising.” 

In July 1993, Article 233 of the constitution was amended, and Law No. 
3984, the Broadcasting Act, was passed in 1994,? along with the formation 
of the Turkish Radio and Television Supreme Council (RTUK). Since its 
establishment, RTUK has been responsible for allocating broadcasting 
licences,? monitoring broadcasting content, responding to audience complaints, 
and implementing sanctions (such as fines and the cancellation of programmes 
or licences) in cases of non-compliance.*! In August 2018, RTÜK was also 
given the authority to regulate and monitor sound and visual broadcasting 


shared via the internet, and via streaming and video-sharing services.” 


From a by-product of Türkiye's economic success 
to a global player in scripted serials 


At present, owing to televisions ongoing popularity, Türkiye has 196 channels, 
of which 19 are national, 12 regional, and 165 local stations.? As highlighted 
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at the beginning of this chapter, just three decades ago Türkiye was in the 
position of having to purchase foreign content to fill its broadcast schedule. 
It has since moved on to producing films and serials, game shows, and enter- 
tainment formats in a comparatively short space of time, and now stands as 
a transnational player on the production stage. Considering that the broadcast 
sector was a state-owned monopoly until the early 1990s, with only TRT 
dominating the airways,* this transition represents remarkable progress. With 
the rise to power of the Justice and Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma 
Partisi, AKP) in 2002, Türkiye has transformed itself in less than a decade 
from a country that was paralysed by the economic crisis of the 1990s, to 
becoming part of the G20 of developing nations, with one of the fastest- 
growing economies worldwide.* As Szigetvári notes, starting from the early 
2000s, Türkiye has become an emerging economy, successfully joining global 
economic production and trade flows, and has thereby experienced rapid 
economic growth.* This sudden economic growth also contributed to a signif- 
icant expansion in the television sector. 

As noted earlier, most leading Turkish media outlets are owned by large 
multi-sector conglomerates. Consequently, their wider economic success has 
helped fuel growth in the national media industry. It is also worth stressing 
that in the decade after the year 2000, Türkiye witnessed both the birth and 
the collapse of media conglomerates.*” At the same time, the Turkish televi- 
sion industry shifted from a dependence on foreign content to becoming 
self-sufficient content producers, leading to the prime-time dominance of local 
serials and the relocation of foreign content to thematic channels or non- 
prime-time slots. However, this shift from international content to a preference 
for national content consumption is not a development unique to Türkiye, as 
in the 1990s various academics repeatedly argued that the global dominance 
of US entertainment content was more a question of market power than of 
demand.?* Pool, for instance, argued as early as 1971 that audiences would 
prefer references to their own culture and to watch national content, when it 
could compete with US programmes in terms of production guality.* 

Reflecting on the factors that contributed to the growth of the Turkish 
television sector, scholars have argued that it was not only the economic upsurge, 
but also the availability of trained creative professionals that contributed to 


the rise of local productions in the Turkish television industry." Before the 
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privatization of television in the 1990s, Türkiye's film industry had experienced 
significant growth throughout the twentieth century. This allowed for an expe- 
rienced workforce simply to shift industries when the rapid expansion of the 
television sector took hold. Yesil and others note that the migration of film 
and theatre talent to television, and the subsequent utilization of their profes- 
sional expertise, played a significant role in the development of the production 
sector. At the same time, university degrees in media, communication, film, 
and drama became popular choices for young people, with many state and 
private universities offering courses in these subjects, contributing to the read- 
iness of a highly trained workforce. Additionally, social acceptance of professions 
in the creative fields for both women and men, in what is a Muslim-majority 
country, equally aided in the availability of skilled cultural-industry professionals. 
One could argue that this aspect has been one of the Turkish television indus- 
try’s most significant advantages when compared to other Muslim-majority 
countries, where professions in the film and television industries are still often 
perceived as culturally unacceptable—even more so for women. 

The rising demand for television content contributed to the establishment 
of numerous production companies, some of which are presently among the 
leading production houses in the country.? In addition, to obtain a share of 
the growing television production market and meet the increasing demand 
from national broadcasters, film production companies also entered the tele- 
vision sector. At present, Turkish television channels are broadcasting almost 
entirely local content, with an average of 200 television serials being produced 
a year, in comparison to only fourteen being shot less than three decades ago.” 

This expansion of the television market has been predominantly driven by 
a demand for and dependence on dramas, with over 60 per cent of television 
broadcasting time allocated to drama serials across the most-watched television 
channels.^ As Cetin quite rightly argues, Turkish drama serials have become 
the sime qua non of Turkish television, similarly to telenovelas for Latin 
American television.^ 

To demonstrate effectively the degree of growth that the television industry 
experienced, it is useful to look back at the level of advertising revenue being 
generated at the start of the economic upturn in 2002, which was a reported 
$953 million.^ Increases in advertising and media investment in the country 


over the past twenty years have been significant, and according to an industry 
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report published by Deloitte in 2020, the total investment in advertising and 
media had grown to $2.48 billion." Thus, advertising revenue has become a 
key factor in the production of both television and internet shows, with 
television still being the most important medium for advertisers to promote 
their products and services in Turkiye. 

Moreover, advertising revenue has also had a direct impact on the runtime 
of Turkish serials. Unlike global norms where an episode of a drama is thirty- 
seven minutes to an hour long, depending on the country and medium on 
which it is shown, a single episode of a Turkish serial broadcast on domestic 
television is typically 120 to 140 minutes long (excluding advertisements). Each 
week’s episode also includes lengthy summaries of the previous episode. ‘The 
result is that Turkish serials end up being closer in duration to an average feature 
film than a weekly serial. Long episodes on television offer considerable advan- 
tages to advertisers, as they pay per episode and not for the number of times 
the commercial is run during its allotted time.** Therefore, with each episode 
running for more than two hours, advertisers get significantly more airtime for 
their commercials. Furthermore, in contrast to US or Western European serials, 
with an average of thirteen episodes a season, Turkish shows can have thirty- 
five to forty episodes a season,” which are filmed weekly. A successful Turkish 
serial can run for an average of two to three seasons, with very few exceptions. 

Many researchers in the field argue that with the growing demand for 
serials, and persistently growing domestic competition, production companies 
are under constant pressure to meet the needs of audiences, channel executives, 
and government regulators, with serials having become an important commer- 
cial platform.” The production sector has faced additional rivalry with the 
entry of international players such as the Endemol Shine Group and 
MBC-affiliated O3 Productions in 2014. In 2017, Los Angeles-based Karga 
Seven Pictures, owned by Red Arrow, also opened an Istanbul office, as did 
Fox, to name just one more—each wishing to profit from the increasing 


demand for Turkish content.?! 


Current conditions in the Turkish television sector 


The Turkish television market can presently be described as highly ruthless 


and ratings-driven. Television channels are investing enormous amounts of 
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money into productions in the hope of attracting high ratings and profitable 
advertising revenue. Production companies, in an attempt to meet broadcasters’ 
demands, increasingly utilize high production budgets, and cast star actors to 
draw in large numbers of viewers. A prime example of this was the high- 
budget and high-quality production value applied to the period drama 
Magnificent Century, which reached more than 500 million viewers worldwide. 
The drama first aired in Turkiye in January 2011 and ran for four seasons, 
spanning a total of 139 episodes. According to Turkish media reports, the 
programme employed 50,000 supporting actors and required 5,000 costumes. 
In addition, five Ottoman palaces were recreated as production sets, and 
100,000 metres of material were used for the decor. The entire cost of the 
serial is estimated to have reached a total of 130 million TL (approx. 84 
million USD).? Timur Savci, founder and owner of TIMS & B Productions, 
and creator of Magnificent Century (Muhteşem Yüzyil, 2011-14, Türkiye: Show 
TV, Star TV), stressed during an open question-and-answer session following 
the screening of a behind-the-scenes documentary on the series in Doha, 
Qatar, in October 2015, that the serial was a huge undertaking for his company. 
He emphasized that due to the high production costs and the potential risk 
of the serial not reaching desirable ratings, his production company was under 
enormous financial pressure. The production cost of Magnificent Century was 
much greater than any budget the industry was accustomed to at the time. 
However, following its domestic and international success, high production 
budgets started to become more common. The national broadcaster also adopted 
this approach, and according to Turkish media reports, TRT spent 1.1 million 
TL (approx. 711,000 USD) per episode during the production of Resurrection: 
Ertugrul, 1 million TL (approx. 646,000 USD) per episode for its mini-series 
Seddülbabir, and 850,000 TL (approx. 549,000 USD) per episode for its 
Ottoman detective series Fi/infa, to name but a few.5? 

The more recently concluded drama Bitter Lands (Bir Zamanlar Cukurova, 
2018-22, Türkiye:ATV), from TIMS & B Productions, is another example 
of high production values playing a significant role in the appeal of the 
programme. The drama serial is set in 1970 Cukurova, southern Türkiye, a 
municipality in Adana known for its wide, fertile plains. It took the TIMS 
& B Productions team eight months to recreate the Cukurova of that time. 


According to Turkish media reports, 450 people worked on creating a family 
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farm, which is at the centre of the story and home to the lead protagonists 
of the show, the Yaman family. The production team was reported to have 
studied hundreds of documents and photographs from the period to ensure 
that the set was as accurate and realistic as possible. At the same time, the 
costume department searched for and found original vintage clothing and 
accessories for the actors, in order to further enhance the serial’s authentic 
depiction of the period.5* The fact that Bitter Lands often topped the ratings 
demonstrates that Turkish audiences expect and appreciate serials with high 
production values.” The constant pressure to produce content to satisfy audi- 
ence expectations in a country of more than 84 million appears to have 
converted the rating race in Türkiye from a run into a sprint, where shows 
compete fiercely against each other across their weekly broadcasting schedules. 

One of the negative impacts of the ratings fight is that Turkish audiences 
will often find that they have been watching a new series for only a couple 
of weeks, when suddenly, and without explanation, the show is cancelled.^$ 
The reason for this lies within the production contract—television stations 
and production companies sign an agreement that stipulates the viewership 
numbers required for a serial to be maintained. If the serial fails to meet the 
required viewership numbers it will be swiftly taken off air, as the television 
station only pays the production company per episode, rather than per season.” 
A serial’s success is also dependent on which day of the week the show is 
broadcast, and which other serials are aired simultaneously on competing 
channels. Occasionally, Turkish audiences will see shows suddenly and unex- 
pectedly change their broadcast day and/or time. By amending the broadcast 
schedule, television stations try to ascertain whether a specific programme will 
do better when competing against shows on a different day, hoping that the 
competition will be less fierce. 

Many industry professionals spoken to over the years stressed their discom- 
fort with the current Turkish ratings system, introduced in 2012, which focuses 
only on high-television-consuming households while disregarding other audi- 
ence groups. Alankus and Yanardagoglu note that prior to 2012, the education 
level of the ‘head of the household’ determined how social and economic status 
was allocated, whereas in the current system, the primary determinant is mass 
public income-level instead of education, which is seen as impacting audience 


preference.” This practice is perceived by many to limit creativity, and push 
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the industry to use repetitive storylines in a bid to win viewers. Ratings have 
also been criticized as the reason why most Turkish drama serials contain love 
stories and romantic elements. According to industry reports, serials with 
romantic storylines are highly popular among female audiences, who represent 
an important audience base for prime-time serials in Turkiye. As a result, even 
action and crime serials are given a romantic subplot, with the aim of evoking 
a range of emotions and attracting a broader audience. This contributes to 
Turkish serials each trying to span multiple genres.? At this point, it is 
important to stress that the success of Turkish serials among domestic audi- 
ences is essential for both their longevity on national television and their 
ability to be marketed abroad. Only Turkish serials that are successful in the 
local market typically attract foreign buyers, because a drama serial’s favourable 
reception among Turkish viewers is seen as an indication that it also has the 
potential to be successful in other television markets. 

Consequently, the current ratings system in Türkiye can be seen as a double- 
edged sword; on the one hand, productions with repetitive themes might be 
more likely to gain preferable ratings, while on the other hand, repetitiveness 
might lose the interest of international buyers, as foreign customers are equally 
eager to introduce fresh content to their viewers. The fact that in 2017, only 
ten out of the seventy serials produced that year were sold abroad, with only 
half of these becoming international hits, gives an indication of this dilemma.*! 
One could argue that Turkish production companies appear to be left with 
the heaviest burden—that of coming up with creative ways of making an old 
formula work every time. That said, according to scholars and journalists, 
Turkish serials’ textual strategies have become ideological, representing at their 
core a more conservative worldview in line with the ideology of the ruling 
Turkish government. This conservative ideology, however, is often challenged 
in situations where commercial and ideological imperatives collide, pushing 
the Turkish television industry to find new ways of balancing commercial 
success and government expectations to promote Turkish family values.9? But 
to attract greater audiences, Turkish drama serials appear liberal on the surface; 
they contain many contradictions that are essentially opposed to the interests 
of the prevalent ideology. However, the liberal themes in conventional Turkish 
dramas are never truly liberal, as they are restricted by patriarchal perimeters 


and storylines that are consolidated in a normative conservative framework. 
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Nonetheless, despite the various challenges faced by the television industry, 
the fierce competition in the sector has also generated positive outcomes. This 
includes contributing to Turkish serials achieving higher overall production 
quality, and thus allowing them to compete effectively in the international 
television market. According to data published by French audience ratings 
and measurement company Glance (Global Audience & Content Evolution), 
in 2016, Turkiye was at the top of the foreign content-provider list, with a 25 
per cent television market share (for scripted dramas). The USA, as a source 
of worldwide content, was positioned in fourth place, with a 7 per cent share, 
followed closely by Brazil and Mexico, with 6 per cent each. By comparison, 
2017 data for Latin America revealed that the USA was the leading off-region 
content provider, with a 31 per cent share, followed by Turkiye with 23 per 
cent.9 Moreover, according to Turkish media reports in 2019, 150 serials had 
been exported to 146 countries worldwide, from the Middle East to the 
Balkans, Africa to Central Asia, and the Far East to South America, reaching 
some 700 million viewers. With a growing demand for Turkish serials, and 
increasing production costs, the price per episode of a Turkish programme 
rose steeply from $4,000 to $400,000 in only a decade.© These growth figures 
demonstrate that Türkiye has become a world-class player in the global tele- 
vision ecosystem, while drama serials have become the nation's most important 
cultural commodity. The international success of Turkish drama serials is a 
significant example of the ongoing trend of multiple-centre geo-flows in the 
media industry.“ This trend reflects a departure from traditional Western- 
centric media flows and a shift towards a more diverse and decentralized 
landscape. The popularity of Turkish serials among global audiences is a 
manifestation of this trend and highlights the growing demand for alternative 


and diverse media content. 


Digital media and streaming platforms 


The following section examines the rise of streaming platforms and the impli- 
cations for the production industry in Türkiye. Over-the-top (OTT) or set-top 
box media services have become an essential part of content consumption for 
domestic audiences in the last decade.’ Before the arrival of streaming plat- 


forms in Türkiye, Turkish television stations had been offering catch-up content 
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via their streaming services as a way for viewers to watch programmes after 
an episode had first screened on television. The establishment of domestic 
streaming platforms such as BluTV in 2015, and Puhu in 2016, and the entry 
of international giant Netflix in 2016, represented a gradual but essential shift 
in the way Turkish audiences consumed content. Turkish television viewers 
now generally supplement their traditional terrestrial and satellite content 
consumption with streaming services. 

According to the Berlin-based website JustWatch (which allows searches 
for and watching of TV series and films), the largest market share of digital 
platforms available in Türkiye is held by BluTV with 43 per cent, followed 
by Netflix and Amazon Prime with 26 per cent and 18 per cent market shares, 
respectively. These top three digital platforms now claim 87 per cent of the 
total market. In 2020, it was reported that BluTV had 4.2 million subscribers 
and Netflix 3.5 million, which might appear insignificant in a country of 
84 million—yet streaming has become a serious business.” Realizing that 
there is profit to be made from online content, streaming companies are 
increasingly trying to attract viewers with original shows. According to a report 
published by Deloitte in 2020, digital media in Türkiye have taken the lion's 
share of investment with 54 per cent, while television broadcasters have been 
pushed to second place with 36 per cent. As the most successful subscription 
video-on-demand (SVOD) platform in Türkiye, BluTV has created a number 
of original shows that have moved away from the classical drama and romance 
recipe, in an effort to produce bolder and riskier content. This move appears 
to have paid off, making it the current platform market leader in the country. 

During an interview with an Istanbul-based media executive at a sales and 
production company, the interviewee noted that the production of serials for 
digital platforms had several advantages. Firstly, it permits companies like his 
to create content outside the competitive television market by making serials 
that differ from the traditional drama genre. At the same time, the digital 
platforms allow their serials to reach ‘millennials’, who are one of the primary 
consumers of digital content in Türkiye. According to a 2019 report by Eurostat, 
92 per cent of Turkish viewers between 16 and 24 have been found to consume 
content via video-on-demand platforms or streaming services, compared to 
54 per cent among the 55—74 age group.” Moreover, for the Istanbul-based 


media executive, digital platforms allow Turkish productions to find new 
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audiences. "We're aiming to penetrate some new markets that we have never 
been successful in penetrating before, like West European countries.’ 

Due to growing demand, in late 2020 two additional domestic streaming 
platforms were established, GAIN and Exxen. GAIN offers a more innovative 
alternative to previously established streaming platforms and network television 
in Turkiye. GAIN’s most innovative aspect is the length of its content. 
Everything, from original series to documentaries, is around fifteen minutes 
long. The platform aims to reach younger consumers who enjoy watching 
shorter programmes on their smartphones. Serials produced for digital plat- 
forms try to offer more diverse storylines and edgier content, hoping that this 
will attract domestic audiences who do not feel catered to by network televi- 
sion, while also looking for greater success internationally. 

Another significant factor to note is that serials produced for streaming 
platforms are sold in six—ten episode packages, offering international customers 
another alternative for ‘testing’ Turkish content on their audiences.” In con- 
trast, Turkish serials for television have typically been sold to international 
broadcasters in packages of 100 commercial hours per show. In another note- 
worthy development, T'RT has been offering its original productions free of 
charge for international viewers, either dubbed or subtitled, on their YouTube 
platforms. At the same time, Demiróren Media (owner of several legacy media 
outlets) launched its digital platform, Dramax, a subscription system for users 
worldwide. The platform aims to present popular Turkish television series 
globally on a single platform, with more than 5,000 hours of content. All 
productions can be streamed with Spanish and Arabic dubbing, while also 
offering other language options such as Russian, Urdu, and English.” This 
move by one of Türkiye's largest conglomerates demonstrates that the Turkish 
television industry is striving to reach international audiences away from the 
traditional export routes, instead targeting them directly. In other words, by 
cutting out the middleman, the television production industry aims to find 
new revenue streams, bypassing geopolitical constraints such as those that 
caused the cancellation of Turkish serials on the Arab world's largest media 
network, the MBC Group, in 2018.” Turkish serials were banned from MBC’s 
airways until 2022 (see Chapter 3 for more). 

According to the majority of Turkish media executives interviewed in 2020, 


owing to Türkiye's economic downturn in recent years, television productions 
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are increasingly turning to international audiences for financial gain. Whether 
it’s establishing streaming platforms that aim to attract international subscribers, 
or the production of bolder and edgier content for streaming services nation- 
ally or internationally, the end goal is to attract diverse audiences and, most 
importantly, to extend their global reach. This rapid growth of digital media, 
with increased investment, illustrates a significant development in the Turkish 
television industry. 

Driven by the demand for Turkish content and the space for further growth, 
the race to produce Turkish serials has now been joined by another international 
giant, Disney+, who entered the market in June 2022 and is offering Turkish 
originals. Likewise, HBO Max was expected to arrive in the Turkish market by 
the end of 2022, again planning to offer a selection of Turkish originals. While 
the rising demand for Turkish serials creates growing job opportunities for people 
in the field and increases the production value of serials, it seems to have also 
ignited a domestic struggle for qualified professionals. Renowned actors have 
recently chosen to favour digital platforms because they find them more prestig- 
ious, resulting in domestic television networks struggling to find suitable talent.” 

Nonetheless, the intersection between television and streaming platforms 
still presents a blend of the two platforms, rather than the replacement of one 
medium by another. Yet the ability to reach broader audiences nationally and 
internationally, along with the ability to move away from restrictive ratings 
systems, and from the limitation of only focusing on one particular genre, 
makes investment in the move away from traditional television increasingly 
lucrative for production companies. This development has the potential to 
shape the industry further, and to permit Turkish television serials to grow 


and expand into other genres and regions. 


Turkish serials entering the Arab television market 


In this last section of the chapter, I examine the factors and circumstances 
that contributed to Turkish drama serials finding their way onto the Arab 
world’s largest television network, MBC. I also discuss changes in trade and 
foreign policy in the 2000s that made this development possible. 

It should be acknowledged that the entry in 2008 of the first Turkish drama, 
Noor (Gümüs, 2005-07, Turkiye: Kanal D), on MBC, represented a pivotal 
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moment where Turkish drama serials transitioned from being successful domes- 
tically and within their geo-linguistic market, to becoming popular 
internationally. But perhaps more crucially, this development exemplifies the 
success of foreign-policy efforts and the broadening of trade relationships by 
the Turkish state. Under the AKP government that took office in 2002, a 
multidirectional foreign policy has been adopted, moving away from predom- 
inantly Western-orientated relations, in order to improve Türkiye's political and 
economic interests in multiple regions." Türkiyes new political direction of 
improved diplomatic relations with the Arab world paved the way for impor- 
tant business deals, the formation of free-trade zones, and the removal or easing 
of visa restrictions with Arab countries.”* This also made it possible for Turkish 
products and companies, including drama serials, to flood the Arab world, while 
also enabling Arab tourists to visit Turkiye in greater numbers.” According to 
Professor of International Relations Mustafa Kutlay and others, foreign-policy 
initiatives under the AKP government have been following the functionalist 
framework, which comprises exploiting economic opportunities and interde- 
pendence to further institutionalize its relations with neighbouring countries.9? 

When MBC executive Fadi Ismail discovered the series Noor at a trade 
show in Türkiye, the Arab world's largest television network suddenly consid- 
ering the acquisition of Turkish drama serials might have appeared to come 
out of the blue. Noor was purchased in 2007, and finally aired in 2008 on 
Saudi-owned and Dubai-based MBC Television during Ramadan, the most 
popular time for television viewing in the region. At that time, diplomatic 
and trade relations between Türkiye and countries in the Gulf were in full 
swing, having reached a historic high. Trade relations between Türkiye and 
Saudi Arabia had gained significant momentum, proved when we compare 
the trade volume in 1996—97, at only $8.3 billion, with that of 2002-08, 
reaching $20.3 billion.*! Moreover, along with state partnerships, private-sector 
trade deals also began to flourish, with Turkish businesses in energy, finance, 
banking, tourism, construction, communication, and the food industry securing 
trade deals with Saudi Arabia.? To further illustrate the dramatic improve- 
ment in Turkish and Saudi relations, in November 2007, Saudi King Abdullah 
received the Medal of Honour during his visit to the Turkish capital, Ankara, 
for his role in developing partnerships between the two countries. Ihe Saudi 


monarch was presented with the medal at a state dinner hosted by the then 
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Turkish president, Abdullah Gül. The medal had previously been given to only 
seven other world leaders. King Abdullah’s previous visit to Türkiye just a 
year before, in 2006, was the first visit by a Saudi king since King Faisal visited 
Istanbul in 1966.** Therefore, the period leading up to the purchase of the 
first Turkish serial by the Saudi-owned MBC network was characterized by 
a number of historical political, economic, security, and bilateral cultural 
agreements, providing the necessary framework for Turkish cultural products 
to enter the Saudi Arabian market. Thus, the penetration of Turkish drama 
serials into the Arab television market represents an important interplay 
between economic and political integration. 

The following chapter will provide a brief overview of Arab television 
history, starting from the 1990s, and will explore core factors that made it 
conducive for Turkish serials to establish themselves successfully on the Arab 
world’s largest television network, MBC—and ultimately be shown on televi- 


sion screens across the MENA region. 
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Turkish Drama Serials 
in the Arab World 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, it should be acknowledged that the 
successful entry and reception of Turkish serials in the Arab world was kick- 
started by the Middle East Broadcasting Center's (MBC) airing of Noor (Gümüs, 
2005-07, Türkiye: Kanal D), which in 2008 was dubbed into the Syrian collo- 
quial dialect of Arabic. The airing of Noor resulted in unprecedented viewership 
figures across the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region, attracting 
80 million Arab viewers, of whom 50 million are believed to have been women 
above the age of 15.! The popularity of Noor and other serials that followed on 
MBC, such as Mirna and Khalil (Menekşe ile Halil, 2007-08, Türkiye: Kanal 
D) and Asi (2007-09, also on Kanal D), to name but two, encouraged other 
Arab channels to follow MBC’s example of including a significant number of 
Turkish dramas in their daily scheduling. This resulted in Turkish dramas 
constituting 60 per cent of the foreign content on Arab broadcast schedules.? 

‘The penetration of Turkish drama serials into the MENA region represents 
an important shift for these serials, which were until then only popular within 
the geo-linguistic market of Turkic-speaking countries and the Turkish diaspora 
(mainly Turks living in Western Europe). As argued in Chapter 1, the successful 
entry and positive reception of Turkish drama serials in the Arab world can be 
described as a key stage in their transition to becoming successful globally. Their 
popularity in the Arab world contributed to greater revenue in the sector, fuelling 
further growth, and created a burgeoning interest among international media, who 
all reported on the Arab viewers passion for Turkish serials. This, in turn, helped 
to create increasing attention on Turkish drama serials in other parts of the world.? 

‘Thus, this chapter first explores the various factors that made the Arab 


television market conducive to the arrival of Turkish drama serials by providing 
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a brief overview of the Arab television market, from the establishment of 
private satellite-television stations in the early 1990s to the media environment 
as it currently stands. This chapter also outlines the sector’s socio-political, 
economic, and cultural dynamics by describing the media structure, ownership, 
and affiliations across the MENA region. The reader is then introduced to the 
numerous challenges faced by the television industry, including an unstable 
economy, political turmoil, and the industry’s dependence on income from the 
Arab world’s largest economy, Saudi Arabia. 

This chapter, therefore, pays particular attention to the Saudi-owned MBC 
Group. MBC is of particular interest, not only as one of the most influential 
media organizations in the MENA region, but also because it remains respon- 
sible for first igniting the fever for Turkish serials on Arab television and, a 
decade later, for banning these serials from its free-to-air satellite channels. 
Below we will explore the developments that led to the banning of Turkish 
drama serials, implemented in March 2018 by Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(KSA) and United Arab Emirates (UAE) free-to-air satellite TV stations, and 
their subsequent return. The chapter also analyses how over-the-top (OTT) 
set-top boxes, pay-TV, and streaming services have become significant factors 
in the region, in line with global trends. These services permit Arab audiences 
to select content beyond the network television schedules, allowing greater 
audience autonomy, and enabled audiences to bypass the MBC ban on Turkish 
programmes. In addition, this chapter discusses efforts by MBC to adapt to 
the Turkish format for drama production in the creation of local serials. The 
analysis here is based upon empirical data, industry reports, academic papers, 
and journalistic articles in Arabic, English, and Turkish. Some key findings 
reveal that Turkish drama serials have become an integral part of the content 
offering in the region, where financial interests transcend political differences 
via regional pay-TV and streaming services, which have continued to profit 


from the popularity of Turkish dramas despite diplomatic tension. 


Television in the Arab world: past and present 


In the Arab world, which has an estimated population of over 450 million,* 
television has traditionally been the most watched, most lucrative, and most 


politically influential medium.” However, a more recent study published by 
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Northwestern University Qatar, ‘Media Use in the Middle East Survey’, found 
that, compared with 2013, in 2019, significantly greater numbers of Arab 
nationals were using the internet and fewer were consuming traditional media 
across all Arab countries surveyed.“ The study also revealed that women were 
more likely than men to watch television and spent more time doing so on 
average (watching television offline: 90 per cent women vs 83 per cent men; 
hours watching television offline each week: 20 hours women vs 17 hours 
men). The study also found that older individuals (45 and over) were more 
likely to watch television than the youngest group (18-24). 

The shift from traditional to online media in the Arab world has seen growth 
for OTT services; pay-TV services also expanded their business, with increased 
subscription video-on-demand (SVOD) offerings benefiting from the growing 
market. As media scholars such as Joe Khalil note, cheaper access to the internet 
and improved mobile connectivity, in line with global trends, has contributed to 
the shift towards streaming options in the Arab television landscape.’ Global 
giant Netflix launched their platform in the MENA region in 2016,8 while the 
range of regional and international streaming services available to Arab viewers 
has grown significantly since, with numerous options now available to regional 
viewers.’ Recent data from Digital TV Research estimates that by 2025, SVOD 
revenue in the MENA region will have reached $2.97 billion, up from $897 
million in 2019.1° Nonetheless, whether considering television or digital media, 
a few key media organizations continue to dominate the wider region.! The 
economic dependency of the Arab television industries on the oil-exporting 
countries is at the core of this imbalance. According to scholars in the field, the 
reliance on financial backing for production, and on the population of the Arab 
states of the Persian Gulf (henceforth referred to as the Gulf countries) and 
their high per capita spending for distribution, has provided these countries with 
the power to control what is commissioned or produced in the MENA region.” 
It is important to note that Arab television is not a single industry but consists 
of multiple sectors.? Therefore, to understand the Arab media landscape, the 
existing ecosystem, and the factors that later paved the way for Turkish dramas 
to enter the Arab television market, a brief historical overview of the establish- 
ment of private satellite-television stations in the 1990s is required. Academics 
in the field agree that this development in the 1990s has contributed to the 
dominance of Arab television networks, such as MBC, in the MENA region. 
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As in Türkiye, the early to mid-1990s saw the emergence of many private 
satellite-television stations in the MENA region. Three decades on, these media 
outlets retain important positions in the Arab media landscape. In contrast to 
Turkiye, where liberal market dynamics have motivated Turkish media entre- 
preneurs to establish private satellite stations,’ in the Arab world, the 
motivation for developing satellite channels (for example, in KSA) was, according 
to scholars in the field, driven by a fear of losing control over the ‘monopoly 
on information.“ The 1991 news coverage of the Gulf War represented a 
significant moment when Arab viewers increasingly started watching Western 
media in order to access an alternative perspective on the ongoing conflict.!” 
According to Pintak, this occurred despite the fact that satellite dishes were 
illegal in most Arab countries, and there were no Arab satellite channels avail- 
able at the time. Yet dishes managed to appear on rooftops across the region.!8 
As a result, the early to mid-1990s saw the emergence of private satellite- 
television stations. Scholars such as Rubin and Ayish note that the popularity 
of Western satellite television in the 1990s was driven by the increasing number 
of highly-educated Arab professionals who had lived in the West for several 
years—studying, working, or both. According to Rubin, this group, being familiar 
with news and entertainment networks available in the West, was one of the 
key audiences for satellite channels in the region. Sakr argued that the increasing 
anxiety over the fact that Arabs, both in the region and overseas, were opting 
for foreign channels, and thus potentially being influenced politically, was seen 
as a crucial factor driving the establishment of Arab satellite channels.” 

As Khalil stresses, the popularity of foreign programmes also generated 
religious and moral panic, even prompting KSA clerics to call fatwas against 
specific shows.? The consequent establishment of Arab satellite channels, led 
by Saudi investment, significantly impacted television’s overall development 
and the content produced in the MENA region—an impact which is still 
significant three decades later. 

Several of the newly established channels in the 1990s were launched as 
offshore operations, broadcasting from the United Kingdom and Italy. These 
included MBC (1991, London, Saudi-owned), Orbit (1994, Rome, Saudi- 
owned), ART (1993, Rome, Saudi-owned), and Showtime Arabia (1996, 
London, Kuwait/USA-owned), to name but a few?! Not all overseas satellite 


channels were solely Saudi-owned: there were also Kuwaiti/US, Lebanese/ 
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Saudi, and Syrian satellite channels, all headquartering their operations in 
London. According to Khalil and Kraidy, the British capital, while being a 
global city and international hub, was of particular interest to Arab media 
investors for two other important reasons. Firstly, the UK had undergone 
economic liberation, resulting in significant changes to its media and telecom- 
munications sector; and secondly, the Gulf States had a historical relationship 
and affinity with the UK. Additionally, beside the economic, political, and 
geographic benefits that London afforded, the European location also provided 
the newly established broadcasters with a sense of editorial and creative 
autonomy that was not achievable anywhere in the Arab world.” 

Nevertheless, after almost a decade in Europe, the Arab satellite channels 
chose to relocate, a reaction to falling oil prices from 1998 onwards, manage- 
rial problems, high operational costs, and the political and ideological clashes 
between KSA politics and British journalistic practices. The decision was 
made to expedite MBC’s relocation to Dubai Media City, which allowed the 
satellite channel to make a 30 per cent cut in its overall spending.*4 While 
most of the decisions to relocate were taken in early 2001, the events of 
September 11th of that year significantly accelerated the process.” Following 
MBC’s relocation, the remainder of the Arab satellite channels also relocated 
their operations to the Arab world in the early to mid-2000s. 

That said, MBC, which later evolved into the MBC Group, managed to 
establish itself as the largest broadcaster in the MENA region, serving as the 
barometer for the industry, and attracting the largest audiences with its 
offering of entertainment, music, sports, and news channels.” MBC’s multi- 
channel service offers eighteen free-to-air satellite channels and a 
video-on-demand service, Shahid.?8 

It is worth noting that after a two-decade residency in Dubai, MBC and 
other Saudi-owned TV channels have since started to relocate to the KSA 
capital, Riyadh, as part of government plans to remould the kingdom as a 


regional business hub.” 


Arab television audiences and markets 


It needs to be recognized that, among the twenty-two Arab countries across 


the MENA region, in addition to significant economic disparities there are 
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distinct social, cultural, demographic, and creative differences that impact the 
shaping of Arab television production and markets.? One of the most obvious 
differences between the Arab countries is that the Gulf States are more socially 
conservative than other parts of the Arab world. According to scholars in the 
field, the many differences that exist between Arab countries and their televi- 
sion markets make it difficult to describe Arab viewers as one audience.?! 
Therefore, when discussing Arab television, it is important to take a broader 
perspective in order to view the industry as an interconnected set of cultural 
industries, where production and exchange have predominantly defined the 
market through the common language they share.? At the same time, it must 
be recognized that there are marked differences even within the Arabic language. 
There are many Arabic dialects, each of which is presented on the various 
Arab channels, ranging from the common Egyptian and Lebanese dialects, to 
the Gulf (Khaliji) and Syrian. While the majority of the Arab world is of the 
Muslim faith, there are also ‘other religious and ethnic minorities that make 
up its ethnoreligious social mosaic? Moreover, there is a three-hour time 
difference between the Gulf and the most distant North African countries, as 
well as differing days of the week on which the weekend is observed. These 
factors make scheduling for Arab audiences particularly challenging. 
However, irrespective of these challenges, networks such as MBC have been 
targeting a broader and more general audience across the MENA region? 
Perhaps the most significant difference between the various markets is the 
economic variance (as noted earlier), with the most telling factor being the 
disparity existing between the wealthy Gulf monarchies and the other poorer 
countries. 'The economic differences between Arab countries have resulted in 
a strong interdependence between Arab television industries, with a particular 
dependence on Gulf countries such as KSA and the UAE.” It must be 
re-emphasized that KSA remains the most significant media market in the 
region, with a population of over 34 million (although immigrants do make 
up 38.3 per cent of the population). Even though Egypt is the most populous 
Arab country, with over 104 million inhabitants, KSA has a higher income 
per head,“ making it the dominant market in the region. As a result, the 
priority for the Arab television industries has been to appeal to the preferences 
of the KSA audience. This is particularly true during the Muslim holy month 


of Ramadan, when viewership is believed to reach an all-year regional high.*” 
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Ramadan TV: Turkish serials meeting Arab audiences 


Although there are differences across the MENA region, and a steady shift 
from traditional to digital media, the Muslim holy month of Ramadan remains 
the most popular period for watching network television.** Arab television 
dramas, known as musalsalat (‘drama serials’ in Arabic), have been a popular 
genre across the Arab world since the 1960s, and during Ramadan in particular 
they bring large audiences to the small screen. The Muslim holy month, known 
for its family //#ars (the evening meal by which Muslims end their daily fast), 
has become a synonym for heavy television-viewing and drama consumption 
in the family setting. Ramadan has consequently been seen as shaping produc- 
tion, programming, and acquisition trends in Arab television for the entire 
year ahead.’ The high volume of content produced for Ramadan is broadcast 
throughout the remainder of the year, as the shows are typically re-run across 
various channels.? Therefore, the introduction of the first dubbed Turkish 
drama during Ramadan in 2008 was a bold but decisive move by MBC, 
allowing the network to test Turkish content with potentially the largest 
television audience across the MENA region. 

Following the enormous success of Noor in 2008, most Arab channels 
allocated some of their prime-time slots to Turkish dramas.“ According to 
media reports, Noor had reached nearly 30 million daily viewers across the 
region, and the last episode was reported by media to have been watched by 
92 million.“ Consequently, purchasing Turkish serials has been seen as a 
win-win for Arab networks, firstly because Turkish dramas have been 
perceived as having the potential to attract valuable advertising revenue, and 
secondly because they have been particularly appealing to Arab television 
networks as programmes that have already been tested on Turkish audiences. 
Unlike, for instance, the traditional Ramadan series, where channels are 
buying a concept, idea, or script, Turkish dramas are offered as a finished 
product, making it far easier for television stations to foresee their success. 
The fact that many Turkish serials often consist of over 100 episodes has also 
been seen as favourable for generating desirable advertising revenue.* Turkish 
drama serials are typically purchased by Arab media organizations on an 
exclusive basis to guarantee advertisers that they will feature exclusively on 


their platform. 
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My fieldwork with audiences in Qatar, Chile, and Israel has shown that 
viewers enjoy the fact that Turkish dramas are longer-running programmes, 
allowing audiences to grow closer to the characters and storylines. Media 
executives and advertisers also appreciate the longer duration of Turkish shows 
because they create an attachment, and increase viewer loyalty to the channel. 
At the same time, dependent on the contract agreed, Turkish dramas can also 
generate income for the Arab television channel even after being broadcast, 
as the drama can be subsequently re-released on other platforms. And, if the 
network has acquired the serial’s copyright, it can also sell the show to other 
channels, making Turkish content a highly profitable commodity. 

Some scholars have suggested that the ever-growing demand for new 
content, and the inability of traditional Arab film and television production 
centres such as Cairo, Beirut, and Damascus to retain their previous influence, 
made it favourable for Turkish serials to enter the Arab television market.“ 
The years 2010 and 2011 brought the Arab Uprisings in Tunisia, Egypt, and 
Libya, and a continuing civil war in Syria; a decade on, most parts of the Arab 
world, except for the Gulf countries, are still faced with an ongoing political 
and economic downturn as a result. 

Kraidy and Al Ghazzi's argument that the ‘parallel restructuring of the 
Turkish and Arab media industries, by creating "push" (on the Turkish side) 
and “pull” (on the Arab end)’, established the foundation for Turkish serials to 
enter the Arab media space does not explain this phenomenon sufficiently.” 
On the contrary, as will be revealed in Chapters 3, 4, and 5, Turkish drama 
serials do not simply fill a space on Arab television by substituting for the 
shortcomings in regional content production. Instead, Turkish dramas are filling 
a void on Arab screens by providing dramas of high production quality that 
are able to satisfy the audience’s need for entertainment, cultural proximity, and 
emotional realism, while at the same time exploring themes and storylines that 


are familiar but generally not covered in Arab serials, owing to cultural taboos. 


Banned on network TV but expanding on digital media 


This section will explore why Turkish dramas were suddenly banned on Saudi 
Arabian and UAE free-to-air satellite channels, with a particular focus on 


MBC. It also examines further the robust growth in digital media within the 
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MENA region, and how digital platforms have become a game-changing 
alternative route for Turkish dramas to reach Arab audiences. 

The cancellation of Turkish serials on KSA and UAE free-to-air satellite 
channels, in March 2018, curtailed the presence of Turkish serials on Arab 
satellite television—which had become the most significant international 
market for Turkish content. Without prior notice, on 2 March 2018, MBC 
took all Turkish dramas off the air. Six serials were pulled from the schedule 
at a cost to MBC of $25 million.” MBC Groups move to cancel Turkish 
dramas was particularly impactful because it is not only the largest free-to-air 
Arab TV network, with a 50 per cent market share in Saudi Arabia, but it 
also attracts 140 million viewers daily across the region—and beyond—that 
Turkish serials could no longer reach. 

This decision to remove Turkish content has been seen as a political response 
to Türkiye having remained an ally of the State of Qatar despite a blockade 
of the country led by Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Egypt, and the UAE.” According 
to observers, the cultural influence and soft power of Turkish serials were seen 
as concerning to KSA and the UAE, for whom Türkiye had now become more 
a threat than a friendly nation, and where significant political and ideological 
differences had manifested themselves, especially since the Arab Uprisings.*° 

Four months after the ban of Turkish dramas on KSA and UAE free-to- 
air satellite television, an online survey was administered in the summer of 
2018 to several Arabic sites for fans of Turkish serials on social media. 'The 
survey sought to gauge audience reaction and examine whether the cancella- 
tion of Turkish drama serials had prevented viewers from watching Turkish 
dramas. The survey was completed by more than 300 respondents, of whom 
the overwhelming majority were women between the ages of 18 and 50 from 
various Arab backgrounds. The survey responses revealed that Arab audiences 
were opting to watch Turkish serials either online with English or Arabic 
subtitles, such as via YouTube or on illegal websites, or they were visiting the 
official websites of Turkish television networks to watch the content in the 
Turkish language. Watching Turkish dramas on Turkish channels, or on online 
catch-up TV, is certainly not a new occurrence. Many Turkish-serial viewers 
I encountered as part of my fieldwork over the years were accustomed to 
watching a new season of their favourite television drama via Turkish channels 


prior to its broadcast on Arab television. Many even noted that they had 
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managed to learn Turkish simply by watching Turkish dramas in their original 
language. However, these findings reveal that visiting Turkish channel websites 
also became a popular and viable alternative to accessing Turkish content 
following their cancellation on regional networks. Moreover, one-third of 18- to 
25-year-old respondents noted that they started watching Turkish serials on 
Netflix. The survey has further shown that viewers over the age of 50 had 
either stopped watching Turkish dramas altogether, or were trying to watch 
them on other free-to-air satellite channels that were still broadcasting them, 
as they preferred to watch dubbed rather than subtitled content. These findings 
demonstrate that viewers who perhaps did not have the financial means to 
watch Turkish content via pay-TV or streaming services found alternative ways 
to watch. The survey also showed that Arab audiences had been actively seeking 
content that best served their needs, irrespective of restrictions and censorship. 
Despite television still being an important medium in the MENA region, 
these findings clearly show that the new media landscape permits Arab audi- 
ences to more freely seek and select media content they would like to engage 
with, rather than limiting their consumption to only what the state or media 
corporations believe they should be watching. 

Moreover, recent growth in streaming services has enabled Turkish dramas 
to expand further their presence in the Arab market without a reliance on 
broadcast networks, as pay-TV and SVOD services never cancelled Turkish 
content for fee-paying viewers. Khalil and Zayani stress that with the advent 
of the digital era, KSA has intensified its pro-business approach in order to 
exert control over the media. They argue that, for instance, major productions 
have been channelled towards Shahid, a regional streaming platform belonging 
to the MBC Group.*! Despite the four-year ban of Turkish drama serials on 
MBC' satellite channels, which came to an end in 2022, Turkish dramas were 
available on Shahid: this is an interesting example of a pro-business approach 
prevailing over politics. 

Furthermore, similarly to Türkiye's media market (see Chapter 1), digital 
media in the MENA region are predicted to grow significantly. According to 
a 2020 study published by British-based Digital TV Research, the market for 
SVOD is predicted to almost triple across the region in the next five years, 
growing to some $2.1 billion. The study also suggested that SVOD revenues 
would grow in the region from less than $1 billion in 2020 to $2.97 billion 
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by 2025, as Netflix and other SVOD platforms are expected to increase their 
investment in the fast-growing region. Market leader Netflix is predicted to 
benefit most from the projected growth, forecast to more than double its 
existing subscriber base from 4 million to 10.17 million, thus accounting for 
38 per cent of all SVOD subscriptions in the MENA region. At the same 
time, StarzPlay Arabia, a subscriber service owned by Lionsgate, is forecast 
to more than double its SVOD customers to some 3 million by 2025, 
accounting for 23 per cent of the market.5? While Turkish drama serials have 
been available on Netflix since its launch in Türkiye and the MENA region 
in 2016,? the streaming platform has also produced a number of Turkish 
originals since 2018. Additionally, StarzPlay Arabia launched an add-on 
partnership with BluTV in June 2021, which will allow Türkiye's first and 
largest local SVOD service, BluT'V, to showcase its Turkish catalogue, dubbed 
into Arabic and accessible to subscribers in the MENA region. StarzPlay also 
increased its Turkish content offering just before Ramadan 2021, through 
partnerships with MISTCO, an international brand-management and content- 
distribution agency, and Calinos, an Istanbul-headquartered Turkish distributing 
company.^4 

The fact that SVOD services in the MENA region have been offering 
Turkish drama serials despite diplomatic tensions demonstrates that there is 
an apparent demand for Turkish content that cannot be stifled by censorship 
or banning. It appears that the advent of digital media has contributed to 
audiences in the Arab world being able to select the content that best serves 
their needs. However, one needs to acknowledge that the audience autonomy 
that SVOD services offer is limited to paying viewers, mainly in the Gulf, as 
they form the largest share of the total MENA revenue for these platforms. 
KSA alone is estimated to account for over half of the Netflix subscribers in 
the entire MENA region (2.11 of 4.13 million total subscribers). Capturing 
audiences in the Arab world's wealthiest region is, from a business perspective, 
a win for all parties involved. It demonstrates that while financial interests 
intersect with politics, digital platforms have offered media organizations an 
alternative way of bringing Turkish dramas to Arab audiences. As was also 
explored in Chapter 1, the growth in digital media enables the Turkish 
television market to sell serials to digital platforms in the Arab world, while 


avoiding the geopolitics. This allows them to reach younger audiences who, 
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until now, have not been the typical viewers of Turkish serials on network 
television. 

Therefore, whether it is StarzPlay Arabia having signed a partnership with 
BluTV, or MBC’s streaming platform Shahid having accumulated a sizeable 
catalogue of Turkish content, it is clear that Turkish dramas cannot be removed 
from screens across the Arab world, even during government-imposed bans. 
Moreover, the facts that Turkish streaming platforms are offering serials dubbed 
into Arabic in order to attract Arab subscribers, that Arab media are providing 
exclusive Turkish content on their own platforms, and that US giants such as 
Netflix, Disney+, and soon HBO Max are all racing to produce Turkish 
originals,” demonstrate that Turkish serials have established a significant 
audience base that neither Turkish, Arab, nor international media outlets can 
overlook. 'That said, after an almost four-year absence, and with Turkish, KSA, 
and UAE relations back on the mend (see Chapter 3), Turkish serials have 
also returned and taken back their place on Saudi and Emirate free-to-air 


satellite channels. 


Arab adaption of Turkish serials 


Finally, another significant development lies in the attempt by Arab produc- 
tion companies and broadcasters to adopt the Turkish style of serial 
production, in an effort to win over Arab viewers who have become accustomed 
to Turkish dramas. Since entering the Turkish market in 2014, MBC-affiliated 
and Istanbul-based company O3 Productions has managed to produce a string 
of Turkish serials for domestic television, along with a number of Turkish 
originals for Netflix. In 2019, O3 produced an Arabic adaptation of its inter- 
nationally successful serial Bride of Istanbul (Istanbullu Gelin, 2017—19, Türkiye: 
Star TV), renaming it The Bride of Beirut (2019-20, MBC). What is unique 
about this production is that rather than dubbing Turkish content, or filming 
the adaptation of Bride of Istanbul in the Arab world, O3 Production decided 
to use its expertise in producing Turkish dramas by shooting the serial, using 
Arab actors and locations, primarily in Türkiye.” Furthermore, in October 
2022 the MBC Group signed a five-year agreement with Turkish production 
companies Medyapim and Ay Yapim. The partnership will see a host of 
Turkish content shared exclusively with MBC Group via ‘first look’ and volume 
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deal agreements, along with original Arabic-language content produced specif- 
ically for the MENA market. 

One could argue that the adaptation of Turkish serials and Turkish exper- 
tise in drama production has the potential to be the next step in a more mature 
approach to content production in the Arab world, where Turkish influence 
in the cultural sphere changes the way stories are told. 

‘The next chapter will discuss the reasons behind the ever-changing nature 
of Turkish-Arab relations. It examines whether Turkish foreign policy, or 
exposure to Turkish drama serials, instigated a more positive perception of 


Turkiye among Arab nationals. 
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Fluctuating Turkish-Arab 
Relations and the Soft Power 
of Drama Serials 


In the last decade, Turkish political influence, its growing economic strength, 
and the success of Turkish dramas in the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA) region have intersected, all set against the backdrop of what has 
become a constantly changing political climate between Türkiye and the 
Arab world. As explored in Chapters 1 and 2, the crossing of paths between 
the Turkish television industry and the Arab world’s largest media network, 
MBC, was initially driven as much by demand for content as by improved 
diplomatic ties and a flourishing trade relationship between Türkiye and 
the Arab world’s most influential nation, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(KSA). This chapter attempts to reveal the answer to a central question: 
has the changing Arab perception of Turkiye in more recent years, from 
the previous negative image (that of the Arab oppressor dating back to 
Ottoman rule, and later from Türkiye being perceived as a defender of 
Western interests),! to a more positive one, been due to Turkish initiatives 
in foreign policy, or exposure to Turkish drama serials? Or are the two 
interconnected? 

The analysis in this chapter is drawn from fieldwork conducted in Qatar 
between 2013 and 2018, consisting of focus-group discussions and interviews 
with university students from various Arab backgrounds and female Arab 
serial viewers of various nationalities, and drawing on academic papers, opinion 
polls, and journalistic articles in English, Turkish, and Arabic? The main 
findings in this chapter reveal that Turkish drama serials have been the prime 
facilitator for the increased Arab awareness and positive perception of Turkiye. 
Turkish drama serials were found to be an essential soft-power tool and to 


play a pivotal role in creating a positive image of the country. Period dramas 
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in particular were instrumental in presenting Türkiye's imperial past as an era 
of Muslim glory instead of Arab dependence and oppression. 

To provide the reader with important context and background information, 
the chapter first explores the various factors that have contributed to Türkiye's 
increasing prestige and confidence as a nation, which in turn has contributed 
to the country being increasingly seen as a significant soft-power nation in 
the MENA region.’ The chapter then provides a brief historical account of 
Turkish-Arab relations. Commencing with the establishment of the Turkish 
Republic in 1923, it examines the paradigm shift under the ruling Justice and 
Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP), which moved from 
alignment with the West to rapprochement with the Arab world and other 
parts of the Global South. The chapter provides critical insights into the 
so-called neo-Ottomanist foreign policy that has seen Türkiye reconnect with 
the Arab world. For many observers, Türkiye s neo-Ottomanist foreign policy 
is believed to have enabled the country to expand its diplomatic and cultural 
influence dramatically in the MENA region—which is seen as a core element 
contributing to Turkish soft power.‘ The chapter also explores the reasons 
behind the fluctuations in Turkish-Arab relations. It examines more recent 
geopolitical constraints such as the Qatar diplomatic crisis of 2017, which 
represents a significant turning point in the positive relations between Türkiye 
and its most important trading partner in the Arab world, Saudi Arabia. The 


final section of the chapter then discusses empirical findings. 


2000 to 2013: the golden period 


The uninterrupted rule of Recep Tayyip Erdogan's AKP since the 2002 general 
election represents the beginning not only of historical changes in Türkiye's 
foreign policy, but also a drastic shift in the country's economic development. 
The years 2002-13 can be described as a golden period firstly because they 
represent an era during which Türkiye managed to transform itself, experiencing 
a wave of economic, cultural, and international sporting success. Secondly, this 
was a period during which Turkish—Arab relations flourished and the rise of 
Turkish soft power was widely discussed. According to scholars in the field, 
these success stories represented essential factors contributing to Türkiye's 


growing soft power across the MENA region.? This can be clearly illustrated 
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if we look at Türkiye's impressive economic development in the 2000s, where 
in less than a decade the country was able to transform itself from a nation 
paralysed by the financial crisis of the 1990s, to becoming part of the G20 
group of developing countries with one of the fastest-growing economies 
worldwide.“ Türkiye started to become more attractive to its Arab neighbours 
for economic reasons, being increasingly perceived not only as an important 
financial partner but also as a gateway to the wider world." 

The success stories of the 2000s were pivotal in Türkiye's position as a 
regional soft power, but they also helped the country to gain confidence in 
other areas—as seen, for example, in Türkiye's accomplishments on the foot- 
ball field, the home of the nation's most popular sport. The Turkish national 
team enjoyed their greatest success in the 2000s, most notably finishing in 
third place at both the 2002 FIFA World Cup and the 2003 FIFA 
Confederations Cup, while also reaching the semi-finals of UEFA Euro 2008. 
Another example of Türkiye's increasing global presence and prestige was Miss 
Türkiye winning the 2002 Miss World beauty pageant. The pageant was 
shrouded in controversy after bloody riots forced it to relocate to London 
from Nigeria’s capital, Abuja, where the event was branded immoral. More 
than 220 people were killed and 30,000 driven from their homes in sectarian 
rioting in Nigeria’s north. The unrest was allegedly sparked by a newspaper 
article suggesting that the Prophet Mohammed might have taken one of the 
contestants as his bride. One could argue that a woman from a Muslim- 
majority country winning a competition that created sectarian violence in 
another country has crucial soft-power potential—with Türkiye consequently 
being perceived as a Muslim yet progressive nation where women can partic- 
ipate in an event such as a beauty pageant without being judged as having 
committed an immoral act. 

Then, after years of fruitless efforts, Türkiye won the Eurovision Song 
Contest for the first time in 2003 with Sertab Erener's 'Everyway That I Car’. 
Despite Türkiye having competed at the contest since 1975, it had always had 
difficulties reaching a respectable position, consistently returning home with 
low scores until the win in 2003. The following year Türkiye hosted the 2004 
Eurovision Song Contest, with thirty-six countries coming together in 
Istanbul? As with its football and Miss World successes, Türkiye once again 
featured prominently on the global stage. The Eurovision Song Contest, until 
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Türkiye's exit from the competition in 2012, was seen as a national priority, 
and a significant opportunity to show the European Union (EU) how progres- 
sive the country was. 

On the diplomatic front, in 2005, after a wait of almost two decades, 
Turkiye finally began negotiations with the EU as it sought to become a full 
member. The Arab media celebrated the start of these discussions not only as 
an achievement for Türkiye, but also as something that would be beneficial 
for the rest of the Muslim and Arab world. It was claimed that around 200 
Arab media outlets were present at the European summit in Brussels in 
December 2004 when the decision was made to start the accession negotia- 
tions with Türkiye.!9 One could argue that the scale of Arab media interest 
demonstrated Türkiye's changing position in the MENA region. International 
Relations Professor Meliha Benli Altunisik proposed that the increased interest 
in Turkiye was due to some in the Arab world realizing the potential for a 
positive spill-over effect from Türkiye's developing relations with the EU and 
presumed eventual membership. She went on to argue that liberal reformists 
saw this as a chance to promote democratization in the region, while Türkiye's 
engagement with the EU was seen as an opportunity to foster regional stability 
and peace. But most importantly, many Arab countries perceived Türkiye's 
march towards the EU as an opportunity to gain access to economic prospects 
that would be highly beneficial to the wider Arab region." 

In 2005 another significant development intensified Türkiye's relationship 
with the Arab and Muslim world, and in so doing increased its prestige. The 
first democratic vote took place to elect the Secretary General of the 
Organization of Islamic Cooperation (OIC), established in 1969; and for the 
first time a Turkish candidate, Ekmeleddin İhsanoğlu, was elected. Türkiye 
had tried unsuccessfully in the past to take over the OIC presidency, but for 
the first time the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries had strongly 
supported Türkiye's candidacy. The election of a Turkish diplomat as the ninth 
secretary general of the OIC, the second-largest intergovernmental organiza- 
tion after the United Nations, can be seen as a significant indication of Türkiye's 
increasing status and soft power in the Muslim and Arab world. Moreover, 
2008 was another critical year for demonstrating Türkiye's economic resilience 
on the global stage, when the country emerged relatively unscathed from the 


global financial crisis.? For Çevik, Türkiye's ‘relative’ economic prosperity 
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occurred while the EU and the USA were undergoing financial turbulence, 
aiding Türkiye to invest in its foreign policy and develop its softer approach 
to power. 

In the same year, the first Turkish drama serial Noor (Gümüs, 2005-07, 
Turkiye: Kanal D) made its impressive entry onto the Arab world’s most- 
watched satellite-television station, MBC. The serial is believed to have 
attracted over 80 million viewers across the region, becoming an instant 
sensation. Turkish drama’s enormous appeal to female viewers,” and also 
the question of its harmful influence on Arab society, was instantly highlighted 
by both media and scholars alike—as was the impact of Turkish drama serials 
on Turkish soft power." 

However, it is crucial to recognize that all these examples of Türkiye's 
success are linked back to its hard power, which appears to have created the 
soft power to which its Arab neighbours have been particularly receptive. 
Türkiye's economic achievements were not only seen as beneficial to the 
Arab world, but they also began to be perceived as a tangible model to 
emulate. At the same time, the Arab Uprisings created an environment 
conducive to the idealization of Türkiye's model of governance in the MENA 
region. Türkiye’ potential role in and contribution to the democratization 
process of the Arab countries that had already experienced these popular 
revolutions was greatly debated by Western think tanks and media alike. 
Türkiye was increasingly presented as an inspirational example of a Muslim- 
majority country with a secular state, democratic system, and a flourishing 
and striving economy, which many argued was the key formula for Turkish 
soft power. As Yilmaz notes, Türkiye was portrayed as an ideal model to 
emulate, offering a counterweight to pro-Islamic and fundamentalist move- 
ments.'? In addition, the evolution of political Islam in Türkiye under the 
rule of the AKP added another important component to the appeal of 
Türkiye's soft power. The AKP government was seen as a successful example 
of the reconciliation between democracy and Islam.!? It should also be 
acknowledged that the EU and the Obama administration were pivotal 
external dynamics that helped promote Türkiye as a role model for the Arab 
world, as they believed that Türkiye, historically an ally of the West but with 
connections to the Middle East, would have the demonstrable ability to 
reshape the region and lead by example.” 
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Turkish-Arab relations: a historical overview 


Many scholars in the field have argued that the foreign-policy changes that 
facilitated the reconciliation with the Arab world under the AKP government 
represent a significant paradigm shift.?! The AKP government's foreign-policy 
direction has been a stark contrast to the previous Kemalist and Western- 
orientated governments that succeeded the Ottoman Empire. Since the 
establishment of the Turkish Republic in 1923, a unidirectional foreign-policy 
goal had been maintained, with the focus on strengthening Türkiye's Western 
credentials. Cooperating militarily and working closely with the USA and 
Israel was at the core of the country's foreign-policy agenda.? The rest of the 
Middle East was largely ignored and regarded as a ‘backward zone of conflict’ 
in which Islam brought an element of irrationality to international and 
domestic politics.? As scholars such as Dal note, the Kemalist elite often 
conceptualized the Middle East *with the Western Orientalism stereotype of 
inefficiency, superstition and dubious morals'?^ Or as Middle East Studies 
Professor Dietrich Jung argues, the region was perceived as an 'uneasy and 
unattractive neighbourhood', only to be dealt with if essential for Turkish 
security needs.” 

For most of the twentieth century, Turkish-Arab relations were marked by 
mutual distrust, the roots of which go back to the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire and the First World War. The Great Arab Revolt of 1916, led by 
Hussain bin Ali, Sharif of Mecca, against the Ottoman Empire, with the 
encouragement of Britain, signifies a crucial moment in history that contrib- 
uted to constructing mutually hostile Turkish—Arab narratives. For Turks, Arab 
collaboration with the British was seen as a betrayal, being stabbed in the 
back during the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. This experience left Turks 
with a sense of resentment and distrust towards Arabs which is still present 
as conventional wisdom in Turkish society. In contrast, many Arabs felt that 
the Turks had turned their backs on Islam, particularly during the interwar 
period. Following Arab independence from British and French rule, the period 
of Ottoman rule was often held responsible for Arab ills. These mutual 
hostilities resulted in a Turkish policy of 'non-involvement' in Middle Eastern 
affairs, and a lack of political support for Turkish causes from the Arab world.” 
Despite many experts in the field agreeing that Türkiye's Kemalist elites never 
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established a specific foreign policy for the Middle East, relationships with 
the region were seen as an extension of Türkiye's pro-Western policies.?7 

One essential characteristic of overall Turkish foreign policy was the coun- 
try’s approach to detente without engagement, by remaining neutral but without 
being isolated. However, Türkiye's attempt to remain neutral changed during 
the Cold War, pulling the country back into the centre of international poli- 
tics. With the manifestation of a bipolar international system, neutrality could 
no longer guarantee the security and integrity of the Turkish state. The perma- 
nent threat wielded by Russia pressured Turkiye into allying with Western 
powers. Subsequently, the Turkish Republic inherited the Ottoman role of 
counterbalancing Russia’s influence in the eastern Mediterranean by taking 
on a crucial role in the USA’s containment policy against the USSR.” For 
Turkish politics professor William Hale, Türkiye's geostrategic position at the 
intersection of several great powers’ interests helped Türkiye to turn foreign 
policy into an economic resource. International relations scholars largely 
agree that because of these constraints, Turkiye’s elite combined domestic 
Westernization with a foreign policy of Western integration. But as time went 
on, Türkiye began to be perceived as an image of the West in the East, and 
of the East in the West, because of its contradictory status as an Islamic state 
in Europe and a secularist role model in the Middle East.*1 One could argue 
that while integration into Western institutions might have best served Türkiye's 
security interests during the twentieth century, it contributed significantly to 
distancing the country further from its Middle Eastern neighbours over time. 
This led to geostrategic constraints and stereotypical images reinforcing each 
other; the Arab narrative of the ‘terrible Turk,? and the notion of Ottoman 
Turkish oppression, slowly shifted to one in which Türkiye was seen as an 
instrument of imperialistic Western interests.’ Türkiye was characterized as 
being party to the ‘axis of evil’ with the USA and Israel.?* 

For scholars such as Nachmani, the Arab world's hatred of Türkiye for its 
alliance with the West was made visible in caricatures created in the region. 
An Egyptian newspaper in 1951 published an offensive caricature that 
portrayed Türkiye 'as a small dog sniffing at the rear quarters of a larger hound 
(the United States, and the United Kingdom), or a lapdog being dragged by 
its Western master’. And for many observers, the reality that Türkiye was 


the first Muslim-majority country to recognize the State of Israel profoundly 
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impacted upon the country’s negative perception in the Arab world.“ Thus, 
in contrast to previous regimes, the AKP government’s efforts at reconciliation 
with the Arab world, and its engagement with the Arab public, have since 
been a critical mission and a core factor in its soft-power-based policy, conceived 
as neo-Ottomanism. 

At this point, it should be noted that neo-Ottomanism originated as a 
mid-nineteenth-century movement, with the main aim of bringing about 
reforms in the Ottoman Empire through internal dynamics. The movement 
loosely gathered intellectuals from various fields, such as literature, journalism, 
art, and politics, and criticized the imitative nature of the modernization reforms 
of the Tanzimat era (1839), as compared with the idea of advocating for greater 
restrictions on the monarchy and the establishment of a parliament, and 
synthesizing ideas of Islam and democracy?" Moreover, it was not the AKP 
government that first revived the neo-Ottoman vision. In the aftermath of the 
Cold War, former prime minister and president Turgut Ozal had also attempted 
to initiate a rediscovery of Türkiye's imperial heritage. During his period as 
president from 1989 to 1993, Ozal and his Motherland Party (Anavatan Partisi) 
tried, with some success, to reach a new consensus in the country between 
Türkiye's multiple identities (Western, Muslim, secular, Kurdish, and Turkish).** 


The introduction of soft power in Turkish foreign policy 


Once the AKP government came to power, Türkiye's relationship with the 
West was no longer solely ideational but far more pragmatic,’ resulting in a 
change of political direction that has been described by some scholars and 
observers as re-Islamization, or even Middle Easternization.? Ahmet 
Davutoglu, who had been an academic prior to serving as foreign-policy 
advisor, foreign minister, and prime minister of Turkiye, is widely acknowledged 
as the author of the AKP’s neo-Ottomanist policies. His book, Strategic Depth 
(Stratejik Derinlik), published in Turkiye in 2001, is regarded as the seminal 
application of Türkiye's new foreign-policy direction. Davutoglu rejects the 
'neo-Ottoman' label,“ but emphasizes the importance of the move away from 
strict Eurocentrism in Turkish foreign policy, and the adoption instead of a 
broader approach combining pan-Islamist, postcolonial, and pragmatic geostra- 


tegic rationales, enabling the country to play a more constructive role in world 
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politics. According to Davutoğlu, this in turn creates the potential for Türkiye 
to develop an enhanced relationship with the USA and Europe, as well as 
serving as a bridge between the West and former Ottoman territories such as 
the Balkans, Caucasus, and the Middle East.” It is significant that Davutoglu’s 
de facto neo-Ottomanist foreign policy outlined five steps necessary for estab- 


lishing Türkiye as a regional and global player: 


(1) Democratization should go hand in hand with security and stability; 

(2) Türkiye should have ‘zero problems’ with neighbouring countries; 

(3) Türkiye should not forget that it is heir to a nation that combines 
European, Middle Eastern, and Asian identities; 

(4) Soft power should seek to incorporate economic, cultural, and demo- 
graphic elements, alongside security and political goals; and 

(5) Foreign policy should adopt multidirectional foreign relations and move 


away from predominantly Western-orientated relations and policies.“ 


However, as scholars such as Oguzlu argued, Türkiye's realization of its Islamic 
character and the legacy of the Ottoman Empire should not be understood as 
the country facing away from the West and towards the East, but rather as a 
deliberate strategy to improve Türkiye's political and economic interests in both 
regions. ^ Türkiye's policy of ‘zero problem with neighbours’ was seen as partly 
established to serve its economic interests in a stable and open region.” For 
international relations scholars such as Faruk Yalvac, Türkiye's implementation 
of fundamental changes in its foreign policy and geopolitical vision can best 
be understood as an attempt to redefine state—society and economic relations 
in the country along neoliberal lines, within the context of changing interna- 
tional capitalism.“ According to Yalvac, these new policies represented ‘an 
articulation between neoliberalism and Turkish Islamism and due to its Islamic 
ideology ... [were] viewed as more cosmopolitan in outlook than the realist- 
nationalist Kemalist foreign policy adopted by the traditional civil-military 
bureaucracy'. Yalvac also argues that the previous Kemalist style of foreign 
policy was seen as ‘timid, defensive and too passive for a globalized world’. 
Therefore, under the AKP's new geopolitical direction, Türkiye had responded 
to the urgent need to take a more proactive role as a soft power in the region." 

Consequently, the reinforcement of positive relations with the Arab world 


became an essential political reality, and an ongoing strategy in Türkiye's pursuit 
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and exercise of soft power, facilitating the country’s aspirations to move from 
being a middle-sized regional power to becoming a dominant regional actor. 

An important part of this ambition has been to replace its previous nega- 
tive image as an instrument of Western interests with that of the role of a 
natural regional leader, historical big brother, and protector of Muslim inter- 
ests.^? Thus, in line with its new vision of being a big brother to weaker Muslim 
nations, Türkiye has increased its aid efforts in the Muslim countries of North 
and sub-Saharan Africa, as well as in the Turkic countries of Central Asia.” 
Moreover, along with providing physical aid, the strategic use of rhetoric has 
become an essential tool in generating positive perceptions. Türkiye came to 
the realization that how the country and its policies were perceived, the language 
used to analyse those policies, and the framework in which the policies were 
placed could be more significant than objective reality?! 

One significant example of rhetoric becoming an influential soft-power tool 
is Erdogan’s clash and so-called ‘one minute’ incident with Israeli president 
Shimon Peres at the 2009 World Economic Forum in Davos. During a panel 
discussion titled ‘Gaza: The Case for Middle East Peace’, Erdogan refused to 
be silenced by the moderator, Washington Post columnist David Ignatius, when 
attempting to respond to Peres's justification of the Gaza War (2008-09). The 
Turkish prime ministers clash with the Israeli president transformed him 
overnight into the champion of the Arab world and defender of Muslim 
interests.?? Türkiye's criticism of Israel on a global stage may be seen as demon- 
strating the country's ambition to establish itself as a leading Muslim country, 
with the power to react to international issues and conflicts in ways that might 
not align with Western interests—part of Türkiye's strategic attempt to correct 
its negative image in the Arab world and grow its soft power across the region. 

At this point, it is vital to provide a brief overview of the notion of soft 
power, which has become, in recent years, a popular theory in world politics. 
The concept has found wider audiences within the foreign-policy discourse 
of mid-range regional powers, such as Türkiye.” The soft-power theory was 
first introduced by Joseph Nye in the 1990s as a critique of the ongoing decline 
of American power, and it has been continuously revised since its inception.” 
Soft power is rooted in the idea that alternative power structures exist in 
international relations alongside economic and military power (hard power), 


and that these need to be utilized in order to succeed within international 
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political diplomacy. In contrast to hard power, soft power operates through 
attraction and seduction. It is comparable to a relationship or marriage, in 
which power is not always in the hands of the overtly dominant partner, but 
in the ‘mysterious chemistry of attraction.” For Nye, similar principles can 
be applied in the world of business and international politics. Soft power is 
a ‘value-based’ definition of power that depends on how attractive a country 
appears to be, and how capable it is of functioning as an exemplar for others. 
Nye outlines three key resources of soft power: ‘its culture (in places where it 
is attractive to others), its political values (when it lives up to them at home 
and abroad), and its foreign policies (when they are seen as legitimate and 
having moral authority)’.*° 

In light of this definition, a country's culture, values, and policies, as well 
as its overall behaviour over time, all enable it to influence the interests and 
preferences of other nations, and to define its soft-power capacity. However, 
all power depends on ‘who relates to whom under what circumstances’, since 
'soft power depends more than hard power on willing interpreters', and the 
‘preferred outcome’ is more likely ‘in set-ups where the culture is fairly similar 
rather than greatly dissimilar'.57 Thus, it is possible to argue that the AKP 
government realized that they had entered an era where the traditional metrics 
of power were no longer the sole and ultimate determiners of a country’s 
influence. Instead, historical connections and cultural similarities could repre- 
sent an equally important framework for Türkiye's soft-power capacity in its 
former Ottoman territories. 

Observers have highlighted the following key factors as having contributed 
to the early rise of Turkish soft power? Türkiye's modernization process, its 
social and cultural achievements, its economic accomplishments, its political 
and economic stability, and its democratization and good governance? 
Türkiye's soft power has been described as different from that of other nations 
because of the way that it draws on cultural proximity within a diverse region, 
ranging from the Balkans and the Middle East to the inner parts of Central 
Asia, with which it shares significant historical ties. In line with Türkiye's 
new approach, in January 2010, the Office of Public Diplomacy was launched 
within the Turkish Prime Ministry.“ 

Nonetheless, some have questioned Türkiye's soft power and its credentials 


as a role model for other countries, particularly given its ongoing economic 
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and democratic deficiencies. Turkish democratization, which started in the 
nineteenth century, is a long and ongoing transitional process. Its greatest 
challenge, in the view of some commentators, is to get Turkish society to a 
point where it truly embraces freedom and human rights.? Others have 
argued that the “Turkish moment’, which was celebrated with the idealization 
of the Turkish model of governance following the Arab Uprisings, has disap- 
peared and never rematerialized, being replaced instead by the realization of 
the harsh realities that come with building a democracy.9 But perhaps the 
most significant shortcoming of Turkish soft power has been defined by 
scholars as the lack of a clearly outlined mission advancing both diplomacy 
and foreign-policy goals.6* According to Bryant and Hatay, what has made 
American soft power effective is Americans’ collectively shared belief in their 
ideology of freedom, regardless of their political orientation. They argue that 
the weakness of Turkish policy is that it has still not settled on a unifying 
ideal or goal. Bryant and Hatay stress that the neo-Ottoman label of its 
recent political direction may indicate a revival of Türkiye's ‘greatness’ and 
help to turn the myth into a mission; however, selling this idea to Türkiye's 
neighbours would be problematic, as many do not have fond memories of 
their former Ottoman rulers.9 

Furthermore, for several academics in the field, Türkiyes newly gained 
prestige and soft power under the AKP started to decline in 2013 with the 
Gezi Park protests.66 At the same time, a combination of geopolitical stress, 
domestic political issues, and a deterioration of economic fundamentals after 
2018 caused the Turkish lira to become one of the worst-performing curren- 
cies in the emerging markets, resulting in Türkiye being perceived by observers 
as losing soft power.® According to international studies scholar Senem Çevik, 
until 2013 Türkiye was recognized as a major stakeholder both in the region 
and on the soft-power stage, while also being a key democratic leader, providing 


stability in what is widely considered to be an unstable region.“ 


Ever-changing Turkish-Saudi relations and the cancellation 
and reintroduction of Turkish drama serials 


At this point, it is useful to examine Turkish relations with the KSA, the Arab 


world's most influential nation, which shifted from a historic peak before the 
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Arab Uprisings, back to a progressively declining state. Since the summer of 
2022, the relationship appears to be on the mend again. 

One could argue that Türkiye's soft power is fluctuating, much in the same 
way as its relations with some Arab regimes are. One example of Türkiye's soft 
power having inconsistent effects on different groups within the Arab world 
is its constantly changing relationship with KSA's ruling elite. As one Turkish 
political analyst notes, Turkish-Saudi relations can best be 'described with a 
metaphor of a roller-coaster’, having had numerous ups and downs over the 
past five decades. However, as stressed earlier in the chapter, the 2000s repre- 
sented a historical peak for Turkish-Saudi relations, characterized as they were 
by numerous political, economic, security, and cultural agreements between the 
two nations. Along with state partnerships, private-sector trade deals flourished, 
and Turkish businesses in the energy, finance, banking, tourism, construction, 
communication, and food industries secured trade deals with the KSA.” 

Türkiye was also visited by Saudi monarch King Abdullah in 2006, the first 
visit of a Saudi monarch to the country since 1966.7! Some observers have argued 
that the Turkish-Saudi honeymoon during the 2000s came to an unpleasant 
end with the Arab Uprisings that began towards the end of 2010. The fact that 
the two states have held opposing views on the outcomes of the Arab Uprisings, 
and have both wielded their influence in the MENA region through various 
means, has been described as the beginning of the end of this rapprochement.? 
Furthermore, the Qatar diplomatic crisis, which began in June 2017 between 
Qatar and a Saudi-led quartet (including Bahrain, the UAE, and Egypt), again 
demonstrated critical policy differences between Türkiye and KSA.” When KSA 
led a blockade of the country, banning Qatari planes and ships from using 
airspace and sea routes, and closing Oatar's only land border with KSA, Türkiye 
provided Qatar with food aid, along with diplomatic and military support.” 

A telling example of the drastic shift in relations from that point on occurred 
when the Turkish prime minister, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, was named by Crown 
Prince Mohammed bin Salman in 2018 as a member of ‘the devil’s triangle’, 
a term coined by him to describe the relationship between Qatar, Türkiye, and 
Iran—the latter two countries having both supported Qatar during the 
blockade. In the same interview with the Egyptian press, the crown prince 
also accused Türkiye of supporting the Muslim Brotherhood and trying to 
turn the Middle East back into an Ottoman Caliphate.” 
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Before the downturn of Turkish relations with KSA and the UAE, the two 
Gulf Cooperation Council states were Türkiye's most important trading part- 
ners in the MENA region. The scale of bilateral trade between Türkiye and 
the Gulf countries had tripled between 2005 and 2015. It increased from a 
trade volume of $5.2 billion in 2005 to $15.8 billion in 201557? and by 2016 
the annual commercial exchange between KSA and Türkiye stood at some $8 
billion, with 800 Saudi companies operating in Türkiye. At the same time, 
some 200 Turkish companies were operating in KSA, generating an estimated 
business volume of $17 billion per year. 

Saudi- Turkish opposition is rooted far deeper in history, going back to the 
time of the Ottoman Empire. Yet the chronology illustrated above is of 
particular interest, as it demonstrates key diplomatic shifts that led to the 
sudden ban of Turkish drama serials on KSA and UAE free-to-air satellite 
channels. The decision in March 2018 by the Arab world's largest private 
broadcaster, the MBC Group, to pull the plug on Turkish drama serials and 
movies on eleven of its channels, without prior notice,"? highlights the signif- 
icant role that Turkish drama serials seem to have played as an instrument of 
Turkish soft power in the MENA region.” The move was widely considered 
to have been politically motivated, the result of rising tensions between Turkiye 
and KSA after the eruption of the Qatar diplomatic crisis. According to Saudi 
media, the decision was intended to end Türkiye's use of soft power in promoting 
a positive image of the country in Arab homes via Turkish dramas.9? It could 
be conjectured that this critical shift in Arab public perception of Turkiye and 
the region’s Ottoman past was what motivated MBC to launch a historical 
television serial in November 2019—one that is supposed to present a counter- 
narrative, and to illustrate Arab oppression under Ottoman rule. The period 
drama Kingdom of Fire?! produced with a budget of $40 million and financed 
and supported by KSA and UAE governments, can be understood, as author 
and journalist Fatima Bhutto wrote, as ‘an expensive salvo against Turkey’s 
cultural neo-Ottomanism, while the selection of a British director could be 
interpreted as ‘added cachet'.? One could argue that Kingdom of Fire has been 
an attempt to eliminate Türkiye's soft power and bring back the age-old 
perception of the ‘terrible Turk, one that is a violent suppressor of Arab 
nationalism by Ottoman rule. Türkiye's increased cultural presence, in the form 


of drama serials that managed to acquire prime-time spots in broadcasting 
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schedules across the region,** appears to have been increasingly perceived as 
a threat affecting the Gulf monarchies' position towards Türkiye and its growing 
influence in the region. The ban not only revealed that the ruling elites were 
apprehensive about Turkish soft power, but also demonstrated that the serials 
had become the latest casualties in the power struggle between the two most 
influential nations in the Muslim world, with both governments realizing that 
Turkish drama had helped to create a significant cultural impact in the region. 
While the blockade on Qatar came to an end in late 2020, relationships 
between Türkiye and the Saudi-led quartet did not meaningfully improve until 
2022. In 2020, Saudi businessmen and retailers called for an informal boycott 
of Turkish imports such as meat, eggs, and other products, over the political 
tensions between the two regional rivals. As a result, in March 2021, the value 
of Saudi Arabian imports from Türkiye reached a record low. However, February 
2022 saw President Erdogan visit the UAE, and in April 2022 he also travelled 
to KSA, following nearly ten years of tension. This apparent thaw in relations 
between Ankara, Abu Dhabi, and Riyadh signals the beginning of a new era, 
cemented in the UAE by the signing of numerous bilateral agreements spanning 
different sectors, including defence, trade, technology, agriculture, and commit- 
ments to invest in Turkiye. In June 2022, following Saudi Crown Prince 
Mohammed bin Salman’s visit to Ankara, President Erdogan and the crown 
prince announced in a joint statement that the two countries were determined 
to normalize ties fully and were starting a new period of even stronger bilateral 
relations. Once more, along with significant bilateral agreements, Turkish 
dramas were allowed back on UAE and KSA free-to-air satellite stations, illus- 
trating, yet again, the intertwined nature of diplomacy and cultural products. 
The recent developments serve to affirm the argument that the relationship 
between Turkiye and Gulf monarchies remains in a state of continuous flux. 
That said, one thing has remained constant: the unique appeal of Turkish 


dramas among Arab viewers.?/ 


Soft power and Turkish drama serials 


At this point, it is crucial to conceptualize the notion of soft power in the 
context of cultural products, in order to better understand the role of Turkish 


drama serials as an important source of soft power, and to scrutinize the shift 
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from Turkish dramas being an accidental success, to becoming a more strategic 
and deliberate tool. 

It is important to re-emphasize that the success of Turkish drama serials in 
the Arab world was not a planned soft-power initiative by the Turkish govern- 
ment but was rather a by-product of Turkiye’s economic success (hard power), 
which the government later utilized to promote Türkiye in its former Ottoman 
territories. Although unplanned, the international success of Turkish dramas 
fitted perfectly into the soft-power strategy of the Turkish government, who 
started to use these serials strategically, focusing on improving the country’s 
persona and seeking to generate soft power, particularly in the Arab world. The 
Turkish government realized that drama serials were a highly effective platform 
by which to promote the country’s cultural image and the Turkish way of life, 
as well as having a positive impact on other industries, such as tourism. 

Since the entry of Turkish drama serials onto MBC in 2008, and later other 
channels across the MENA region, the number of Arab visitors to Turkiye has 
risen dramatically.* At the same time, the number of Arab nationals purchasing 
property in the country has also witnessed a significant increase.” With Turkish 
drama serials being recognized as a key export product, Turkish TV producers 
were offered a seat on the Council of Exporters in 2010, joining representatives 
of other export-orientated industries in Türkiye?! One important example of 
the Turkish government utilizing Turkish drama serials more strategically is the 
Culture and Tourism Ministry's announcement in 2012 of multiple distribution 
deals to provide Turkish serials internationally, free of charge. During a speech, 
former Vice Culture and Tourism Minister Abdurrahman Arici acknowledged 
that Turkish television serials had enabled Türkiye to spread its cultural influ- 
ence by entering homes across the Arab world. This in turn had attracted 
tourists eager to visit the locations they had seen on television.? With Turkish 
television stars' growing popularity, they have also been increasingly utilized as 
cultural envoys to instrumentalize their fan memberships as a soft-power source.” 

However, it should be acknowledged that the Turkish government' strategic 
use of television serials is not unusual or unique to Türkiye. Other nations 
such as the USA, Japan, and Korea have utilized their popular culture to similar 
effect. Nye highlighted that the global success of American popular culture 
'has made the U.S. seem to others exciting, exotic, rich, powerful, trend- 


setting—the cutting edge of modernity and innovation, so much so 'that people 
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want to partake of the good life American-style'?^ Furthermore, according to 
scholars such as Kunczik, products of popular culture can hold critical impor- 
tance, as media foster the construction and shaping of a nation’s image.” In 
a similar vein, Anholt also argues that ‘cinema, music, art, and literature’ can 
contribute ‘colour, detail and richness to people’s perception of a country’, and 
aid in viewers’ getting to know a nation and a place ‘almost as well as if they'd 
been there; better, in fact, because the picture that’s painted is often a little 
idealized, and all the more magical for being intangible and incomplete’. 
Moreover, extensive academic research in the field has explored popular 
culture and its effects, particularly those in the realm of critical theory. It has 
established that popular culture attains a cultivation effect among the intended 
audience by exposing them to values and messages emerging from the source 
country. Scholars such as Nissim Otmazgin have also argued that culture can 
be utilized as a tool of public relations, and a method to strengthen a country’s 
influence. For Otmazgin, Hollywood is the most evident example, and there- 
fore the most important American tool in perpetuating soft power, which he 
suggests is converted into accessible consumable products marketed globally.” 
On the other hand, Press-Barnathan suggests that attractive popular culture 
is not capable of influencing foreign policy, as attraction does not necessarily 
equate to power. According to Press-Barnathan, citizens will not necessarily 
make the connection between an attractive TV show and politics—a connec- 
tion which, it is hoped, would translate into a more positive approach towards 
the other state’s policies and political behaviour. Press-Barnathan argues that 
trying to influence a leader’s perception by using popular culture fails to work. 
For example, both Kim Jong-il and Saddam Hussein are believed to have been 
followers of Hollywood movies, yet their preferences did not translate into 
pro-American policies. Instead, Press-Barnathan suggests that popular culture 
might have a significant political influence in a less direct way. The consump- 
tion of a specific country’s cultural products might result in the adoption of 
their culture, which in turn could ultimately shape a country’s cultural market 
and regional discourse, along with its vision of modernity, the world, the 
international system, etc. While Press-Barnathan acknowledges that the idea 
of the ‘American dream is the best example of American soft power, which 
people across the world have learned about through popular culture, she argues 


that there are significant limitations to governmental use of popular culture 
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as soft power. The main issue is that governments cannot use soft-power 
resources without diminishing their value or abusing them to a degree. In 
addition, cultural commodities are predominantly produced and disseminated 
by private societal actors who may not necessarily deliver the message that 
the government wants to convey, and may fail to deliver a universal message. 
The growth of the popular-culture industry is driven ‘from below by economic 
incentives and not from above, as part of a governmental cultural diplomacy’. 

Conversely, for Otmazgin and Ben-Yari, culture can be transformed into 
an element of policy that is seen as manageable through technology and 
political channels, and utilized to contribute to economic and political goals. 
Culture can be treated similarly to other national assets, even though it is 
more challenging to manage. They suggest that ‘popular culture can potentially 
serve as a tool to convey a state's core values and ideology, and as its front 
window, selling its attractive culture abroad”.” 

Nonetheless, it is important to recognize that trade and investment between 
Türkiye and the Arab world has done more than enhance Türkiye's economic 
image in the region. The findings in this chapter reveal that Turkish drama 
serials have been among the most influential exports to the MENA region; 
and my fieldwork has established them to be the key catalyst for the increased 


awareness and positive perceptions of Türkiye. 


Findings 


The following section reveals the findings of my fieldwork, which attempted 
to answer a core question: has the changing Arab perception of Türkiye, 
becoming more positive in recent years, been due to Turkish initiatives in 
foreign policy, or to exposure to Turkish drama serials? Or are the two inter- 
connected? The key findings are organized by themes that became obvious 


during the analysis of the empirical data. 


Turkish drama serials: the most significant catalysts for increased 
awareness and positive perception of Türkiye 


Throughout my fieldwork in Qatar, I asked research participants what they 
thought of Türkiye, and what image and/or reputation Türkiye had among 
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Arabs, while also probing whether their perceptions of the country had changed, 
as far as they could recall. As an academic living in Qatar for many years, 
I predicted that Türkiye's image had changed among Arabs. Still, I did not 
anticipate that so many different Arab nationalities from different walks of 
life would perceive the country so positively. 

The fieldwork for this research ran from September 2013 until April 2018. 
During this period Türkiye was faced with major internal and external chal- 
lenges, which one might have assumed would significantly impact upon the 
opinions and perceptions of the study participants. Yet, surprisingly, none of the 
study participants mentioned any of the events that had affected Türkiye during 
the time frame of this study, which included the Gezi Park protests, various 
corruption scandals, conflicts with Kurdish minorities, the imprisonment of a 
large number of Turkish journalists, social-media bans, multiple terrorist attacks, 
coup attempts, forced closures of media outlets, an economic downturn, a 
declining relationship with the EU, Türkiye's military intervention in Syria and 
Libya, and worsening relationships with Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE. 

Most notably, the Gezi Park protests during the summer and autumn of 
2013 were seen by some media observers as the beginning of the Turkish 


100 while others saw them as a critical event that highlighted Türkiye's 


Spring, 
democratic deficiencies, the end of its model role in the MENA region,‘ 
and ultimately the declining of its soft power.!? On the contrary, my empir- 
ical findings revealed that the perception of Türkiye had been transformed in 
a matter of only a few years, and remained positive despite the domestic, 
economic, and diplomatic challenges. One telling example of Türkiye's growing 
soft power and more positive perception is given in this excerpt from a focus- 
group transcript. A Saudi university student described the changing narrative 


on Arab media, and her previous preconceptions about Türkiye: 


I remember when I was really young, my dad went to Türkiye for a business 
trip and when I would call him on the phone and he would say I'm in Türkiye, 
Id imagine Türkiye as this desolate, uncivilized place as a seven-year-old. I 
never really bothered when I was a young teenager to see if that imagination 
was correct, but then when I was in seventh grade, that's when television 
started including Türkiye, so I said, oh, my God, it’s such a beautiful place, 
and it made me feel like I wanted to go. But at the same time, not only 


shows that are on television, but there is this other show that is Saudi, and 
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it promotes social reform in a sense, and the host does that by comparing 
other countries and the good they have done. One of the countries that is 
featured is Türkiye. He showed, for instance, how Türkiye produced their own 
computer, I believe. And also, from the humanitarian side, recently, they had 
one of the best—taking care of Syrian refugees from Syrian refugee camps. 
It showed the country in a light that made it seem more beautiful, humani- 


tarian, and more progressive in an economic sense. (Female Saudi, 2013)! 


Or as this female Bahraini focus-group participant vividly describes: 


My mum is originally from Iran but some of her family was living in 
Türkiye! and when I was in primary school they used to go to Istanbul 
to meet up. They used to always complain about being conned by the taxi 
driver, or the hotel having bad service and people being rude, or their flights 
being late and no one speaking English. The only nice thing I remember 
were the Turkish delights they would bring back. And now everyone is 
watching their shows. Türkiye is on TV and in the papers. Arabs admire 
their economy and their help with Syrian refugees. People love travelling 
to Türkiye to see what they see in the shows. When my parents travel now, 
I join them and we no longer feel sorry for our relatives living in Türkiye, 


at times we even envy them. (October 2013) 


Over the years, as a researcher I witnessed how, rather than talking about 
Türkiye's shortcomings, study participants spoke of their admiration for Turkish 
history and culture. The country's natural beauty was often mentioned as having 
a strong appeal, with most study participants mentioning this as their first 
response. Participants often repeatedly expressed the view that drama serials 
communicated a picture of the Turkish way of life that generated a positive 
impression, elevating the reputation of the country. Even study participants 
who regarded themselves as passive audiences, because in their households 
female relatives were watching Turkish dramas, were greatly influenced by serials 
when it came to their perceptions of Türkiye.! Therefore, as exemplified by 
the response of this male Syrian focus-group participant, Turkish serials have 


the ability to influence people' perceptions and ideas about Türkiye positively: 


I’ve never been to Türkiye. What I know about it is from what I’ve heard 
and what I've seen on TV. I’ve heard great things about Türkiye. I hear it's 
a very beautiful country. I think they try to portray it as this convergence 
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of the East and the West. In terms of culture and an addition to modern- 
ization, secularism, and that kind of thing. Every time I walk into the living 
room and my family is watching soaps, I see how beautiful Türkiye really 
is. I'd love to visit. (Focus group, 2013) 


The fact that study participants chose to disregard Türkiye's troubles supports 
the argument that Türkiye's imperfections have become its greatest soft power. 
In a region that has been crippled by poverty, war, and conflict, Türkiye's flaws 
appear to be acceptable, and perhaps, to a degree, are seen as being normal. 
Like Kirişci's argument, my research established that Türkiye's greatest soft 
power appears to be its ‘demonstrative effect’, which positions the country as 
a ‘work in progress’.!°° This enables Arab countries to see themselves in Türkiye's 
imperfections, turning Turkiye’s shortcomings into its strengths. 

Yet it is necessary to recognize that despite Turkiye having used multiple 
strategies to win the hearts and minds of the Arab public, my extensive in-depth 
interviews and focus-group discussions revealed overwhelmingly that Turkish 
serials had been the main catalyst for the increasing awareness of Turkiye in 
general. For many Arab study participants, their awareness of and interest in 
Turkiye was first triggered by their exposure to Turkish dramas, ultimately 
prompting both them and their families to visit the country. Older female 
family members in the household were found to make up the primary audience 
of Turkish serials—mothers, older sisters, aunts, or grandmothers—as well as 
being the driving force behind decisions to travel to Turkiye for family holidays. 
Turkish television serials seem to have helped to transform the Turkish iden- 


tity into a consumable commodity. As one female Qatari serial viewer explains: 


"Turkish soap operas really changed people's thoughts about Türkiye. Of course, 
"Türkiye and Qatar have been even closer after the blockade, but people never 
thought of Türkiye as a place to travel for shopping or relaxation. First, it 
was like you wanted to see what you saw on television for yourself and now 


it's like the most common thing to do for a short city trip. (Interview, 2017) 


As the findings here reveal, Türkiye has become one of the most popular 
holiday destinations for Arab nationals, and in this Turkish dramas play a 
decisive role. One could argue that audiences with only a mediated perception 
of the country, or who have never visited regions of Türkiye beyond its tour- 


istic or urban areas, would find themselves in another world from that of the 
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Turkish serial. Unlike the often glamorous on-screen lives embedded in 
Western-style modernity and somewhat progressive sensibilities, life outside 
its urban centres could not be more different. However, despite Turkish dramas 
portraying an idealistic mediated projection of life in Turkiye, the positive 
perception of the study participants appears not to have changed even after 
visiting the country. Once again, this might be because tourists visit only the 
most popular areas, and do not experience the full reality, but another expla- 
nation could be that Türkiye's shortcomings make the country more relatable. 
As Nye argues, it all depends on ‘who relates to whom under what circum- 
stances'.!7 Furthermore, many study participants, when talking about Türkiye, 
often compared it to other countries in the Arab and Muslim world, perceiving 
Türkiye as more ‘advanced’, ‘organized’, “Westernized', and ‘progressive’. As 


this female Jordanian research participant describes it: 


When we travelled to Turkiye for the first time in 2010, we were so impressed 
by how modern and organized everything seemed compared to many Arab 
countries. It very much exceeded our expectations. Maybe it was my own 
prejudice, but I was expecting Turkiye to be different to what was shown 
on Turkish soap operas. (Interview, 2017) 


‘These findings clearly show that drama serials are pivotal in creating an interest 
in, and desirable perception of, Turkiye and the Turkish way of life among 
the Arab public. As Anholt argued, popular culture products can hold critical 


importance in facilitating the construction and shaping of a nation's image.10 


I have to be honest, the Bosporus and mansions around it are even more 
beautiful in real life than what you get to see in the shows. (Interview, 
February 2017) 


But most strikingly, as the transcript of this female Qatari viewer demonstrates, 
the perception of Türkiye on-screen, compared with the experience of Türkiye in 


reality, is often seen as an accurate and generally authentic depiction of the country. 


The changing perception of Ottoman history 


For most research participants that I encountered, Türkiye's imperial past was 
no longer seen as a period of Arab oppression. Instead, study participants 


emphasized their admiration for Ottoman history, which they perceived as a 
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period when not Ottomans or Turks, but Mus/ims collectively mattered. As 


this research participant states: 


When you see the reputation there, what the people think of them. It is 
like we are bitter about Ottoman times but at least as a Muslim power we 
mattered then. Look at us now. (Focus group, male, Syrian/Moroccan/ 


Spanish participant, 2013) 


Similarly, this female Palestinian serial viewer equally suggests that the Arab 


world’s Ottoman past is no longer solely perceived as a time of Arab oppression: 


Traditionally Turks have been seen as responsible for the issues of the Arab 
world, but Western colonizers have been not treated the same way. But 
again, this is changing; once people travel to Türkiye and watch shows like 
Harem El Sultan, people kind of stopped seeing Türkiye as the former 


oppressor. (Interview, female, 2017) 


As these two transcripts illustrate, most focus-group discussions and interviews 
over the years revealed that Arab nationals had begun to hold a more positive 
perception of Ottoman history. The majority claimed to have been fascinated 
by Türkiye's rich culture, Ottoman heritage, and the impressiveness of its 
museums, mosques, and old palaces, often visited during their family vacation. 
This phenomenon appears to be due to a combination of two factors: first the 
viewing of, or exposure to, Turkish dramas played a pivotal role in how Türkiye, 
its culture, and people were perceived. Then travelling to Türkiye appears to 
have further affirmed their pre-existing positive impressions. Perhaps most 
importantly, the initial desire to travel to Türkiye was driven by the exposure 
to Turkish dramas, which created interest in Türkiye and a desire to experience 
the history and beauty of the country. 

Television dramas dealing with Türkiye's Ottoman past, in particular, seem 
to create a desirable perception of Ottoman history, as these research partic- 


ipant responses underline: 


Ertugrul has been very popular among Qatari males, and I believe it is also 
airing on local television. Speaking for myself, it put Turkey and the Ottoman 
times in a more desirable position. What I appreciated about the show is 
that, as a Muslim man, I felt projected as the hero rather than being portrayed 
as a bad Muslim terrorist. (Focus group, male student, 2016) 
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Most of the guys I know have watched Ertugrul, which is like a halal version 
of Game of Thrones but with Muslim characters. Personally, that show changed 
my perception a lot. I started respecting Turkish dramas more and stopped 
seeing them as cheesy romance meant only for women, but as something 
that men can also watch that is of high quality, I mean in regards to produc- 
tion. (Focus group, male Qatari student 2016). 


My son or husband never watch Turkish serials with me, they avoid coming 
to the living room when I am watching, but Ertugrul was something they 
both watched. I think it is how Turkish musalsalat show Muslim men. It 
becomes more relevant to them. It is more about battles and history than 
just drama. People enjoy to see Muslim people as leaders and civilized rather 
than being always projected as backward. (Interview, Tunisian professional 
woman, 2017) 


Throughout my fieldwork, I repeatedly found that period dramas such as 
Magnificent Century (Muhteşem Yüzyil, 2011-14, Türkiye: Show TV, Star TV) 
and Resurrection: Ertugrul (Diriliş: Ertuğrul, 2014-19, Türkiye: TRT1), which 
might be said to glorify Ottoman history, are perceived as depicting a period 
where the Muslim world had influence, a time when the East was important 
and stood for glory and significance. One could argue that the Ottoman period 
dramas’ soft power is unique. The viewers are attracted to the reality that a 
Muslim empire was powerful. At the same time, the fact that the serials are 
depicted by actors who look like people of the Middle East, and are the heroes 
instead of the villains (as is often the case in Western productions), holds a 
strong appeal. The realization that a Muslim-majority country such as Türkiye 
can produce high-quality content also generates further admiration for many 


research participants. 


Turkish drama serials are perceived as a window 
onto a model society 


Over the last decade, my findings have repeatedly revealed that Turkish dramas 


are perceived as being a realistic window into Turkish society,!9* 


allowing 
viewers to access a relatable model of societal modernity. Simultaneously, 
Turkish serials appear to enable Arab audiences to satisfy their curiosity about 


living a secular and more Western lifestyle against the backdrop of a Muslim 
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society. Thus, Turkish drama serials are seen as projecting an image of Turkiye 
that bridges East and West, successfully combining Islam with democracy and 
secularism, while at the same time preserving its culture and heritage. As one 


male Algerian-Tunisian focus-group participant put it: 


Türkiye shows other Muslim countries that you can be Muslim but demo- 


cratic. That you can have a successful economy without petrodollars. (Focus 


group, male, 2013) 


The following response by a research participant further highlights the intricate 
relationship between Islamic culture and modernity, particularly in the coexist- 
ence of Western-style modernity and Islam, as represented by the choice of 
the hijab by women. The consistent mention of Türkiye's ability to balance these 
two forces reflects their importance in shaping the country’s unique identity 
and promoting a positive and attractive perception of it. This emphasizes the 


crucial role of finding such a balance in fostering an affinity with the country: 


Turkiye is the only Muslim country that has a democracy, and where 
you feel that the country is functioning and prospering and not falling 
into deeper conflict like some countries in the Arab world. Maybe that 
is just my impression, but I feel like that no matter how modern Türkiye 
appears that they care a lot about their culture. We have been now three 
times to Türkiye, and my sister and I like that women are working in 


the hotel or on the streets wearing a hijab and some without. (Interview, 


female, 2016) 


Furthermore, for most study participants, the understanding of Western-style 
modernity and the attractiveness of what Turkish dramas were projecting 
were also rooted in the programmes' ability to show themes and topics that 
were seen as authentic but taboo in Arab media, as this next transcript 


illustrates: 


I sometimes feel that some stories may be a bit too much, but generally 
they dont shy away from showing things that would never be shown on 
local shows but actually happen. They show corrupt police, doctors, business 
people, and politicians. I think that makes them more believable, but they 
dont glorify it and don't make you feel like they are preaching. (Focus group, 
female, 2016) 
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What surprised me is that they show stories about corrupt police and 
politicians, but also about social issues such as rape and domestic abuse. 
Arab producers might be hesitant to cover such topics, as we are more used 
to glossing over the bad rather than addressing it. (Female Qatari student, 
2016) 


Turkish drama serials are seen as offering an authentic depiction of a Muslim 
nation where people have a choice between a liberal or conservative lifestyle, 
but where traditional values still matter. Therefore, Turkish dramas’ ability to 
balance modernity and tradition is pivotal in their overall attractiveness to 


audiences, and in their role as an essential soft-power source. 


Türkiye's hard power is generating soft power 


At this point, I should acknowledge that even though my empirical work has 
found that Turkish serials are the most significant catalyst for creating a posi- 
tive perception, interest in, and awareness of Türkiye among study participants, 
the findings have also shown that Türkiye's economic and military achievements 
are an equally important source of soft power that has resonated particularly 


with Arab males. As this male Qatari participant notes: 


There is no other Muslim country that is as economically successful without 
having petrol-dollars behind them. And they are also the only Muslim 
member of NATO. (Focus group, 2017) 


Türkiye's hosting of more Syrian refugees than the Arab nations, and its vocal 
support of the Palestinian cause, seem to have aided the country, elevating its 
status in the minds of research participants, who increasingly perceive it to be 


a defender of Muslim interests. As one Lebanese man puts it: 


What I have seen of Türkiye is that they have become proactive in the 
region. They are helping refugees and speaking up for Palestinians, which 
you would never see from any Arab country. They are fighting for the Arab 
cause and arent even Arab. Of course, we also need to acknowledge that 


they are a big country with a large army. (Focus group, 2017) 


Male research participants, in particular, were also highly vocal in their admi- 


ration of President Recep Tayyip Erdogan and his role in strengthening 
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political Islam, and the country’s economy and military, as the following 


statements demonstrate: 


People love the fact that the current government is trying to have more 
Islamic rules and apply Islam to the government and the country’s legis- 
lation. Erdogan, many people really admire him and during the Gaza 
crisis, he stepped up and with other crises as well. The Turkish govern- 
ment stepped up as the representative of the Muslim people and he was 
really admired. They are strong economically and as a military force, which 
is very rare for Muslim and especially Arab countries. (Focus group, 


March 2014) 


The Turkish president is perceived as an inspirational Muslim leader who has 
the power and authority to stand up to the West. One could argue that the 


Turkish president himself has become a source of soft power for many in the 


Arab world. 


The West loves to disrespect Erdogan and Türkiye, but they are the only 
country in the region who stands for something. As was said before, they 
don't suck up to the West like some other countries. They help where 
they can, which cannot be said for many other Muslim countries. (Focus 


group, 2017) 


Intriguingly male study participants, when expressing their admiration for 
President Erdofan as a regional leader, often linked Türkiyes new-found 
prestige directly to his leadership. Similarly to my own empirical findings, a 
survey administered in 2019 to 25,407 participants across ten Arab countries 
by the Arab Barometer for BBC Arabic found that President Erdogan was 
the most popular world leader among Arab youth." 

One could argue that President Erdogan’s popularity among young Arabs 
is also aided in part by the lack of Arab nations who seem able to win the 
hearts and minds of the Arab and Muslim world, along with the Arab world's 
growing distrust of the West. At the same time, war and the political and 
economic turmoil affecting most parts of the Arab and Muslim world seem 
to have strengthened Türkiye's position as a powerhouse and defender of 
Muslim interests. Most significantly, in the minds of the research participants, 


Türkiye's achievements are admirable because the country's accomplishments 
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are seen as being for the greater good of the Muslim world—as illustrated in 


the words of a male Egyptian student: 


Our generation is very different; we see the West for what it is. Turkiye is 
where all Muslims feel welcome, and you can walk the streets without being 
treated like a terrorist. You feel it is a home away from home. You look at 
the Ottomans’ impressive accomplishments and look at their accomplish- 
ments now, and you feel that as a Muslim you can feel proud because they 


put a Muslim country on the map. (Focus group, 2014) 


Once again, this participant’s words summarize the findings of this research, 
underlining how Türkiye's achievements are increasingly seen as a collective 
Muslim achievement, rather than as simply a Turkish one. In this context, 
scholars such as Philip Seib have argued that the Middle East is a value-driven 
region where the Islamic religion has an important position in the socio- 
political sphere.!!! This argument offers another perspective on why the economic, 
military, diplomatic, and cultural achievements of Türkiye as a Muslim-majority 


county have resonated exceptionally with Arab nationals. 


Conclusion 


As the analysis presented in this chapter has revealed, Turkish drama series 
have significantly contributed to the rise of Türkiye's soft power, even though 
the drama sector's initial expansion, growth, and penetration into the MENA 
region was linked to Türkiye's hard power. Thus, the drama industries’ finances 
have been far from soft, representing a major economic/trade interest, with 
important benefits for tourism. Although unplanned, the international success 
of Turkish dramas has fallen neatly into the soft-power strategy of the Turkish 
government. The fieldwork presented in this chapter demonstrates that Turkish 
drama serials have a significant soft power among Arab audiences, partly owing 
to their portrayal of Türkiye as a nation where people can choose between a 
liberal or conservative lifestyle, and where modernity and tradition, democracy 
and Islam coexist harmoniously. This projection of Türkiye as an ideal fusion 
of different values and lifestyles offers an attractive and relatable narrative for 
Arab viewers seeking cultural models reflecting their own aspirations. 
Türkiye's culture, political theories, and policies have come to be seen as 


attractive, which is the essence of soft power. At the same time, Türkiye's 
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unstable relations with the EU, and with the Arab world’s most influential 
nation, KSA, along with its domestic political issues and economic deficits, 
are perceived as acceptable rather than damaging to Türkiye's new-found image 
as a model nation, peace broker, and defender of Muslim interests. Türkiye's 
unique soft-power resource is its ‘demonstrative effect’, which has led to Türkiye 
being perceived as a ‘work in progress’, enabling Arab countries to see them- 
selves in Türkiye's imperfections, in addition to experiencing a different 
societal model. Meanwhile, the fact that Turkiye is a Muslim-majority country 
resonates with Arab nationals in an exceptional way, where religion plays a 
pivotal role in the socio-political and cultural sphere across the region." 

Turkish drama serials, as well as having helped create a more desirable 
image of Türkiye among Arab viewers in Qatar, have also contributed to an 
Arab admiration of the Ottoman Empire. Instead of viewers seeing the 
Ottoman Arab history, spanning a period of 400 years,!? as a time of Arab 
oppression, their shared history is perceived as an era where not Turks, but 
Muslims, were influential on the global stage. 

The 2018 ban of Turkish drama serials from KSA and UAE free-to-air 
satellite channels validates my findings that Turkish serials are a powerful 
instrument in creating not only a positive perception of the country among 
Arab audiences, but also an affinity and familiarity with Turkiye, its culture, 
and its history, that no other public diplomacy incentive could possibly achieve. 
Ironically, the network that first ignited the fever for Turkish serials extinguished 
their existence on Arab screens for four years, replacing them with regional 
productions—albeit owing to political influences rather than commercial moti- 
vations—and then in 2022, decided to reintroduce them on their free-to-air 
satellite channels. However, with international, Arabic, and Turkish streaming 
platforms offering Turkish content ready-dubbed for Arab audiences to consume, 
the banning of Turkish serials on MBC, the Arab world’s most-watched free- 
to-air satellite network, appears to have had a smaller impact than was 
anticipated or intended. On the contrary, with the growth of digital media in 
Turkiye and the MENA region, rather than being extinguished on Arab screens, 
drama serials seem to have gained a broader audience. The fact that paying 
audiences in the MENA region were permitted to watch exclusive Turkish 
content reveals that where commercial interests and politics collide, economic 


interests appear to prevail over the political agenda (see Chapters 1 and 2). 
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It does, however, need to be acknowledged that while Turkish serials have 
entered households across the MENA region, this has not ensured a uniform 
soft-power appeal to all. Turkish cultural products seem to result in contradic- 
tory reactions from different groups within the Arab world. The unstable 
relationships with Gulf monarchies such as those of KSA and the UAE 
demonstrate that the ruling elites are wary of Turkish cultural influence in 
the region. Strangely enough, it is still only the regional elite who can afford 
to watch streaming services and pay-TV platforms in order to consume Turkish 
content. The recent thawing of relations between Ankara, Abu Dhabi, and 
Riyadh, including the signing of various bilateral agreements spanning different 
sectors and commitments for investment in Türkiye, is an important indicator 
that diplomatic and trade relations are back on the mend—which has also 
resulted in Turkish dramas reappearing on Emirate and Saudi free-to-air 
stations. These developments, once again, highlight the intertwined nature of 
Turkish foreign policy and the reach of Turkish drama serials. ‘Attractive 
popular culture’ does not automatically equate to influence on foreign policy, 
because attraction may not translate into power; still, Turkish drama serials 
have been found to be a powerful tool in creating an affinity and familiarity 
with Türkiye and its culture among Arab audiences. 

The findings in this chapter reveal that possibly one of the most signifi- 
cant appeals of Turkish serials, and their greatest soft power, is their ability 
to project Türkiye successfully as a perfect combination in one attractive 
package of many hitherto separate (and seemingly opposed) political, 
economic, and socio-cultural elements. Recent arguments regarding soft 
power, or the power of attraction, have stressed the significance of creating 
emotional investment and connection as a core element in how soft power 
functions.‘ While the attraction of Turkish cultural products may not 
directly translate into policy goals, they appear to have created a level of 
emotional investment with a genuine sense of admiration, warmth, and 
closeness towards Türkiye and its culture. At the same time, with Turkish 
dramas expanding on streaming and pay-TV platforms, the continued 
consumption of Turkish cultural products has the serious potential to influ- 
ence the Arab world's understanding of modernity, as well as to shape Arab 
audience taste and the cultural market at large where Turkish visual aesthetics 


become the regional standard. 
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As explored throughout this book, the enormous success of Turkish dramas 
in the Arab world has not only further fuelled the growth of the serial- 
production sector and aided in increasing Turkish soft power in the region, 
but, most importantly, it has helped Turkish serials to transition from being 
only successful nationally to becoming internationally popular television 
programmes. 

‘Thus, it is even more pressing to scrutinize what it is about Turkish dramas 
specifically that appeals to Arab audiences. In the next chapter, I will examine 


the significance of socio-cultural factors in this successful reception. 
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The Importance of Socio-Cultural 
Factors in the Appeal of Turkish 
Serials among Arab Viewers 


The rapid expansion of Turkish drama serials since 2008, most notably 
throughout the Arab world, has been described by scholars as the ‘Noormania 
and Muhannad effect’, as a ‘fever that hit Arab satellite television’? and as 
"Neo-Ottoman cool? These descriptions, in many ways, illustrate the enormous 
popularity and impact these serials have had in the Middle East and North 
Africa (MENA) region, which not only aided Turkish soft power as revealed 
in Chapter 3, but also transformed them into a transnational format and the 
Arab world into its most important export market, accounting for the largest 
international consumption of Turkish drama serials.* Nonetheless, the unprec- 
edented entry and acceptance of Turkish cultural products in former Ottoman 
territories has not always been celebrated as a welcome addition in terms of 
media offerings on Arab television. On the contrary, Türkiye's strong cultural 
presence has at times been negatively viewed by news media and certain 
segments of Arab society? Rather than being welcomed, it has been seen by 
some as a Turkish cultural invasion and as cultural imperialism.$ 

As discussed in earlier chapters, the reach of Turkish dramas was curtailed 
in the MENA region in recent years, partly due to actions taken by the Saudi- 
owned MBC network and the UAE's Abu Dhabi and Dubai TV. 'These 
included removing all Turkish dramas from MBC’s free-to-air satellite chan- 
nels and from Abu Dhabi and Dubai TV, respectively. However, despite Turkish 
dramas having only returned to UAE satellite channels in 2021,” and MBC 
in 20225? the ban on free-to-air channels did not manage to stop Turkish 
drama serials' continued expansion, spurred on by a greater intensity and wider 
geographic dispersion, now reaching an audience of 700 million in over 150 


countries.? The introduction of cheaper and faster internet (particularly in the 
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Arab world), combined with a more technologically educated audience, and 
the rise of streaming services, appear to have helped expedite the broader 
reach of Turkish drama serials (see Chapters 1 and 2). 

In order to explain the pulling power of Turkish dramas in the Arab world, 
and why linguistic elements have become secondary in their selection and recep- 
tion by Arab audiences, the notion of cultural proximity is used as an analytical 
tool throughout this chapter. By utilizing the diverse audience of the Gulf State 
of Qatar as a departure point, the chapter examines the socio-cultural factors 
that facilitate the attraction and appeal of Turkish television dramas. The discus- 
sions are drawn from qualitative and quantitative fieldwork carried out in Qatar 
between 2013 and 2018,!! with women and men originating from various Arab 
countries and with diverse socio-cultural backgrounds. At the same time, I have 
also drawn on ongoing informal conversations with Arab nationals over the past 
decade to understand the reasons behind the popularity of Turkish drama serials 
among Arab audiences. The central findings in this chapter demonstrate that 
the close cultural and historical relationship between Arabs and Turks is a 
critical factor in explaining audience choices and reception in the region. This 
relationship spans more than half a century and, despite rivalries and political 
differences (see Chapter 3), is based on a shared culture, heritage, and religion 
which have been found to be decisive factors attracting and motivating Arab 
audiences to engage with Turkish dramas. Furthermore, the findings also illus- 
trate the significance of the dubbing of Turkish programmes into a colloquial 
Syrian dialect, which offers access to a more diverse audience, including those 
who might have encountered difficulties with subtitling. The popularity of dubbed 
Turkish dramas has made dubbing as a means of translation more widely utilized 
in order to localize foreign content, in a region that has been traditionally 
accustomed to subtitling. More crucially, the dubbing of Turkish dramas has 
aided in bringing an entire country and its people closer—a country and people 


that many in the Arab world were unaware was so proximate. 


Brief overview of the notion of cultural proximity 


This section provides a brief overview of the cultural proximity theory utilized 
as an analytical framework, before revealing the findings of the fieldwork 
conducted in Qatar. Cultural proximity ties together the ongoing changes in 
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media industries and technologies, with audiences’ cultural, linguistic, and 
historical identities. Joseph Straubhaar introduced the concept to frame the 
ongoing success of national and regional media products, vis-a-vis global 
products, particularly those produced in Hollywood. Straubhaar defines cultural 
proximity as ‘nationally or locally produced material that is closer to and more 
reinforcing of traditional identities, based in regional, ethnic, dialect/language, 
religious, and other elements’. Audience preferences are also perceived as 
dynamic and relational. They often respond to the limitations characterizing 
national production, and social and historical subnational and supranational 
differences that impact different groups’ media choices.? At the same time, 
La Pastina and Straubhaar argue that shared histories and migration can also 


trigger an interest in programmes from geographically distant countries.!^ 


Findings 


The following section presents the results of my fieldwork, which aimed to 
investigate the socio-cultural factors that contribute to the popularity of Turkish 
television dramas among Arab audiences and to understand why linguistic 
elements are no longer the primary factor influencing their selection and 
reception. To facilitate clarity, the findings have been categorized by themes 
that emerged during the data analysis. 


Turkish serials are discredited as “just” a women's genre 


Before exploring the importance of cultural similarities in the appeal and 
selection of Turkish dramas, it is necessary to briefly discuss those for whom 
Turkish serials appear to resonate less: younger audiences (both expatriate and 
national). The empirical findings from my research focusing on university- 
level students has shown that the younger generation claims not to be the 
primary audience of Turkish television dramas. Most students involved in the 
study declared that they had watched at least one Turkish serial, and female 
students stated that they had watched up to three serials, either fully or partially. 
For the most part, however, university students underlined that they were only 
occasional viewers or passive audiences. Audiences have been identified as 


passive when they are not viewers of Turkish serials by personal choice, but 
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have been exposed by female relatives (mothers, sisters, aunts, grandmothers, 
or sisters-in-law) who are regular viewers of Turkish dramas in their house- 
holds. Passive viewers end up watching portions of a show owing to the 
programme being screened in the living room or other communal areas of the 
house. 

For the majority of university students, Turkish drama serials were perceived 
as a women’s genre, something that ‘housewives’ find enjoyable to watch. 
Female students also noted that watching Turkish television dramas was 
(largely) perceived as something embarrassing and shameful, given that they 


are considered to be programmes for the older generation: 


Female Lebanese student: I admit, I watched several Turkish shows but only 


because my mum and sister-in-law are obsessed with them. (Focus-group 
discussion, 2014) 


Male students described the viewing of Turkish television dramas as a weak- 
ness of the female gender because they were used as a means of fulfilling the 


female need for romance, while compensating for a monotonous lifestyle: 


Male French Algerian student: I seriously can't think of any Arab men that 
watch Turkish shows. I am sorry to say it, but they cater more for desperate 
housewives who have nothing better to do. OK ... sorry, I am taking away 


the desperate, but housewives. 
Moderator: Why do you think they are only watched by housewives? 


Male French Algerian student: They are so cheesy; everyone is always in love 
with someone or just crying. Cant see that being something men in general 


find interesting. 


(Focus-group discussion, 2014) 


The use of expressions such as ‘I admit’ and “They are so cheesy’ reflects the 
perception that Turkish dramas are seen as only appealing to older women or, 
as they described it, to 'housewives'. For many, Turkish drama serials were also 
seen as too dramatic and overly emotional, while the episodes were too long 
to maintain viewer focus. Yet an overwhelming majority of female and male 
students acknowledged that Turkish serials appear to have surpassed local and 


regional television content in terms of production values, and were comparable 
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with content from the USA. These findings were most intriguing, as Turkish 
dramas are prime-time serials in Turkiye and thus are aimed at reaching a 
broader audience. However, after the students had been asked why other people 
liked watching Turkish dramas, they started to discuss their female relatives’ 
viewing patterns/motives in such detail that at times one suspected that, owing 
to the presence of their peers, they were not being honest with their claim 
that they themselves were not also viewers. As the focus-group discussions 
went on, most were able to demonstrate an in-depth knowledge of the char- 
acters and plotlines from various programmes, as well as to discuss numerous 
aspects of their appeal in a comprehensive manner. Yet it should be acknowl- 
edged that the perception of Turkish serials as a women's genre has been 
further deepened by Arab broadcasters, such as MBC. Prior to their cancel- 
lation by the network, MBC4 (in particular), whose target demographic is 
predominantly women viewers, offered multiple re-runs of Turkish serials 


throughout the day. 


The importance of cultural proximity and the success of dubbing 


The empirical evidence has consistently demonstrated the crucial role of cultural 
proximity in the selection and reception of dubbed Turkish dramas. The 
analysis of both qualitative and quantitative data has shown that dubbing has 
been instrumental in facilitating audiences' ability to imagine and accept the 


idea that Turkish actors were speaking Arabic instead of their native language 
of Turkish. 


I wouldnt have tried to watch a Turkish show if they wouldn't have [sic] 
introduced it with subtitles, to be quite honest. The dubbing was what made 
me watch Turkish dramas. You can enjoy the series without concentrating on 
the reading. Seriously, even if I would have known more about Türkiye before 
watching Noor, I would have still not tried it with subtitling. I find it too 
exhausting. Watching TV should be relaxing. (Interview, female Qatari, 2016) 


Similarly to this female serial viewer, an overwhelming majority of research 
participants over the years expressed the view that the dubbing of Turkish 
shows into a Syrian colloquial Arabic dialect greatly contributed to their 


broader reach and positive reception. This played a pivotal role in allowing 
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Turkish dramas to enter a foreign geo-linguistic market—a region where 
cultural proximity between Turks and Arabs remains a core factor. Cultural 
proximity is defined by similarities in history, ethnicity, religion, language, and 
geography,“ with similar language often highlighted as an important deter- 
minant of audience preferences. According to Sinclair, language can be seen 
as a vehicle of culture;!? however, it is not only similarities of language that 
provide access to foreign markets, but culture more broadly. Besides 
language, there are other cultural elements at play, such as 'dress, ethnic types, 
gestures, body language, definition of humour, ideas about story pacing, music 
tradition, religious elements'.'? Additional factors can include gender images, 
lifestyle, personal experiences, education, family, and organizational affiliation, 
often shared across national borders.? Straubhaar argued that audiences are 
more inclined to select content from their own culture, or, when this is not 
available, from cultures similar to their own but not necessarily sharing the 
same language. This is why, for instance, telenovelas appeal across Latin 
America;? why Japanese and Korean cultural products gained popularity across 
other parts of Asia; and, as this chapter argues, why Turkish dramas appeal 
in the Arab world. Straubhaar has also formulated other proximities, such as 
genre, value, and thematic.2 ‘Genre proximity’ refers to a familiarity with 
specific genres and their style of storytelling, for instance musalsalat (Arabic: 
‘drama serials’), a popular television genre in Arab countries; ‘value proximity’ 
refers to shared values, ethics, or moral codes; and ‘thematic proximity’ refers 
to topics—for example, gender inequality, upward mobility, and other issues 
relevant to the country or region in question. 

Straubhaar has tied the notion of cultural proximity to the broader concept 
of cultural capital, which focuses on a person’s education, and more specifically, 
their knowledge and intellectual skills.> Building on Bourdicu's concept, 
Straubhaar suggests that the preference for local cultural products is not always 
a given, because cultural proximity is limited by social-class stratification. This 
means that groups that might be united by language and/or national culture 
can at the same time be fragmented by both economic and cultural capital. 
Therefore, cultural proximity can exist on multiple levels, and can be thought 
of as a complex interaction between cultural text and audiences, where indi- 
viduals do not have a single identity but rather multidimensional and complex 


identities—geographic, cultural, or linguistic.” 
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My research over the years has identified that cultural proximity between 
Turks and Arabs remains a central factor contributing to the acceptance of the 
dubbing of Turkish dramas into a Syrian colloquial dialect. This in turn has 
contributed to the dramas’ accessibility for a broader audience that would typi- 
cally not consume foreign content, owing to a lack of cultural proximity, or 
unease with subtitling, or both. It is also significant that the use of a conver- 
sational form of Arabic has allowed people from all walks of life to understand 
the dubbing. As one Qatari woman noted, the dubbing of Turkish shows allowed 


Turkish serials to reach audiences who would not usually consider such content: 


No one likes to read subtitles. It was clever that they dubbed Turkish soap 
operas. I might have tried it with subtitling, but I know my mother or 
grandmother wouldn't have. (Focus-group discussion, 2016) 


The dubbing of Turkish serials not only enabled audiences to gain access to 
content they would otherwise have found difficult to consume, but also aided 
in launching a successful new industry. In fact, Turkish dramas were the first 
television serials to be dubbed into a colloquial Syrian dialect, whereas Arab 
media translations had typically been provided through subtitling. The Syrian 
dialect was chosen following negative feedback received during earlier attempts 
at dubbing Latin American telenovelas into Modern Standard Arabic—a form 
of Arabic that is considered throughout the Arab world to be a ‘high variety’, 
typically used only in the written language (i.e. in academic material, news, 
research, and government transactions). ‘The ‘low variety’ consists of the local 
colloquial dialects of Arabic that are used in everyday conversation. Unlike in 
Turkiye, or in most parts of Europe and Latin America, where dubbed rather 
than subtitled US television serials and movies were commonplace following 
the advent of television in the 1970s, in the Arab world the dubbing of serials 
and feature films has been slow to catch on,” despite there being a large market 
and a high level of illiteracy (with female illiteracy being higher than male).2 

Fadi Ismail is widely recognized in the Arab world as being the media 
executive who introduced the enormously successful Turkish series Noor 
(Gümüs, 2005-07, Türkiye: Kanal D) to MBC, and is therefore credited with 
the rise of Turkish television content on Arab networks.” He brought the 
series to the attention of Adib Khair following its purchase at an Istanbul 


trade show.? Adib Khair is the late owner of the Damascus-based production 
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company Sama Art International. Fadi Ismail and Adib Khair decided to test 
the colloquial Syrian dialect for dubbing,*! not imagining that this experiment 
would ultimately become a regional trend. Dubbing opened up a whole new 
sector, where the Syrian colloquial dialect became the preferred choice.*? Other 
channels quickly followed suit, with requests for the dubbing of Indian, Iranian, 
and Korean serials into the same colloquial Syrian dialect. The dubbing of 
Turkish serials not only helped them to gain access to the Arab television 
market, but also helped make dubbing widely accepted by Arab viewers, who 
were previously accustomed to the subtitling of foreign content. 

Perhaps most importantly, the dubbing of Turkish content not only trans- 
lated a language and localized a television format, but it also brought an entire 
culture and its people much closer—a culture that many in the Arab world 


were unaware was so proximate. As this female Palestinian serial viewer notes: 


Until Turkish soap operas aired on MBC, people didn't know much about 
"Türkiye or what a Turkish person or culture is about. People started watching 
these shows, maybe at first not even realizing that they are Turkish or dubbed 
because it was not common at the time and the dubbing was done quite 
well. Once people started watching, everything felt very similar, even though 


on the surface things look less conservative. (Interview, 2016) 


Many research participants encountered over the years, whether committed 
Turkish-serial viewers or passive viewers, stated that they felt that the dubbing 
was well received by Arab audiences, not only owing to a conversational form 
of Arabic being used, but also because Turkish actors were seen as Middle 
Eastern in appearance. This helped to ease Arab audiences into this relatively 
new way of localizing foreign content. The dubbing also helped audiences 
imagine and believe that the Turkish actors were actually speaking Arabic 
rather than Turkish. The possibility of Turkish actors conversing in Arabic 
prevented the serials from encountering cultural discount.? The dubbing seems 
to have contributed positively to Turkish serials being experienced as more 


real and relatable to Arab audiences: 


When people look similar and have similar lifestyles, it is becoming more 
realistic that they speak Arabic. I think that was one of the things that drew 
a lot of women to Turkish soaps, who would normally watch Arabic shows. 
(Interview, 2017) 
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Dubbing appears to have made everything Turkish more accessible to Arab 
audiences, helping viewers discover and appreciate the many similarities they 
share with the Turkish culture and Turkish people. However, it would be 
wrong to say that Turkish serials became Arabized simply through dubbing. 
Instead, the serials have contributed to the wider rediscovery of ethnic and 


cultural similarities that exist between Turkiye and the Arab world. 


The role of cultural and ethnic similarities, and intertwined 
or overlapping histories 


Although audiences in this study all originate from various Arab nationali- 
ties, it is necessary to re-emphasize that they possess diverse, complex cultural 
identities owing to these varied nationalities and different socio-cultural 
backgrounds. One way to think about cultural text and audiences is to imagine 
that cultural proximity has multiple levels.3* Therefore, in the broader sense 
of the term, ethnicity is something that unites Arab audiences and makes 
them proximate to Turks. One cannot overstate the importance of Ottoman- 
Arab history, during which many aspects of culture have intertwined and 
overlapped, whether in ethnicity (resulting in similar physical appearance), 
body language, customs and traditions, commonalities in the type of food 
consumed, or music that one finds familiar**—all of which have been iden- 
tified as important factors in the appeal of Turkish serials. The ability of 
audiences to recognize themselves or identify with ‘a familiar or desired 


ethnic type on screen" 


appears to have contributed to the increase in the 
cultural proximity of Turkish programmes and their relatability among Arab 
viewers. Similarly, Iwabuchi found that viewers in Hong Kong favoured 
Japanese dramas over Chinese productions, perceiving them as more believ- 
able because the characters had a similar appearance (e.g. hair colour), fashion 
sense, and way of life. According to Iwabuchi, this allowed viewers to relate 
to them in a more realistic way, rather than as fantasy.” As this female 


Lebanese viewer also described it: 


Irrespective of the fact that they look like people from the Levant, the 
themes are very Arabic. The emotions are very Arabic. The clothes and 
fashion they show appeals to Arab taste. I never feel that an American show 


would make me cry because I can't relate to it on that level, but with Turkish 
y 
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shows they cover issues and characters that you can connect with and that 


touches you. (Interview, 2017) 


But maybe more significantly, and as articulated here by a male Egyptian 
student, the drama serials appear to have contributed to Turks being redis- 
covered by Arab viewers as people of the Middle East with a similar ethnic 


and cultural background: 


Before all these shows started airing, I didn't know much about Türkiye. To 
be honest, I only watched Valley of the Wolves before and was actually surprised 
that you didn't see many differences between Turks and Arabs. I am not 
just talking about their looks but the entire lifestyle they show ... Now 
thinking about it, other than Muhannad [the actor Kivanç Tatlitug] that 
all women were crazy about, most actors look just like people in the Arab 


world. (Focus-group discussion, 2014) 


At this point, a question may arise as to why Turkiye, which shares a lengthy 
history with the Arab world, was for so long not recognized as culturally 
similar or interesting to the MENA region, and has only recently been redis- 
covered and understood as a comparable country. As explored in Chapter 3, 
despite being geographically close to the region, with the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire and the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 1923, Türkiye's 
foreign policy and security interactions during the twentieth century were 
alliant with the West, and contributed to the country distancing itself from 
its Middle Eastern neighbours.** For Turks, Arab collaboration with the British 
during the collapse of the Ottoman Empire was also seen as a betrayal. This 
experience left Turks with a sense of resentment and distrust towards the Arab 
world. However, with the rise to power of the Justice and Development Party 
(Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP) in 2002 as a political force, Türkiye started 
to reconcile with the MENA region.? My fieldwork over the years has estab- 
lished that, along with reintroducing and aiding audiences to discover the 
many cultural proximities between Turks and Arabs, Turkish dramas have also 
impacted the way in which Arab audiences experience their mutual history. 
Turkish period dramas, and productions such as Magnificent Century (Muhteşem 
Yüzyil, 2011-14, Türkiye: Show TV, Star TV), believed to have reached more 
than 500 million viewers worldwide,” or later, Resurrection: Ertugrul (Diriliş: 
Ertugrul, 2014-19, Türkiye: TRT1), which are both based on Ottoman history, 
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seem to be particularly appealing owing to their ability to connect with and 
remind viewers of their shared past. By turning history into fiction, the dramas 
draw viewers into a glamorous and romanticized version of their shared 


Ottoman story: 


My mum and I loved watching Harim Al-Sultan [the Arabic title of 
Magnificent Century]. It was entertaining and educational, and gave one a 
feeling for how things were in the old days. I liked this Ottomanness without 
all these national divisions and borders. It made me read more about Ottoman 


history. (Interview, female Qatari serial viewer, 2017) 


Period dramas appear to attract audiences while helping them comprehend 
their commonalities rather than their differences. The negative image of the 
‘terrible Turk’ dating back to Ottoman rule,“ and until recently perceived 
as conventional wisdom in the Arab world, seems to have faded away. 
Instead, the rediscovery of similarities has come to be an important factor. 
A similar opinion was voiced by Timur Savci, founder and owner of 
TIMS & B Productions and maker of Magnificent Century, during an open 
question-and-answer session following the screening of a behind-the-scenes 
documentary on Magnificent Century in Doha, Qatar, in October 2015. In 
response to my question as to why he thought Turkish serials are particu- 
larly successful in the Middle East, Savci answered that they are successful 
because of their ethnic and cultural similarities, and that these similarities 
(which people might not otherwise have realized were there) shine through 
in the shows. The same question was also answered by Halit Ergeng, the 
Turkish actor who portrays Sultan Süleyman in the series. Ergenç claimed 
that the serials’ success was due to Turks and Arabs having a shared history, 
and that Turkish shows represent both the East and the West, as well as a 
feeling of being cosmopolitan, which, according to him, resonates with Arab 
audiences. 

One could argue that perhaps the most significant appeal of Turkish period 
dramas relates to the fact that many Arab and Muslim viewers have grown 
tired of how Hollywood movies and TV series often portray Muslims as ‘bad 
guys’, terrorists, and anti-Westerners. Throughout my fieldwork, I found that 
many research participants felt that Arabs and Muslims were more often than 


not portrayed as villains. The only time they were ‘good guys’ was when they 
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worked as informants or spies for the West. On the other hand, Turkish period 
dramas, which some could argue glorify and romanticize Ottoman history, are 
instead experienced as depicting a period where Muslims attained glory. They 
are perceived as projecting Muslim people as heroes instead of villains. The 
ability of dramas to influence audience perception of an Arab-Ottoman shared 
past, and to generate a feeling of ‘us’, rather than ‘them’, not only appears to 
increase viewer engagement and identification with stories and characters, but 


also, as outlined in Chapter 3, increases the soft power of Turkish television. 


The importance of the Islamic religion 


Religion is not only a primary source of cultural capital that has the unique 
ability to intersect with social class, but it also possesses the ability to deter- 
mine or mediate viewers’ media choices.9 The fact that Turkish serials 
originate in a Muslim-majority country, and that important religious elements 
are portrayed within them, have been seen as important factors in contributing 


to their appeal. As this female Qatari serial viewer explained: 


You can see the series is based in a Muslim country because sometimes 
you can see things that can be only found in a Muslim society. (Interview, 


2017) 


Even though Turkish serials do not display religion overtly but rather provide 
a more subtle projection of Islamic norms and customs, including brief views 
of mosques, Islamic funeral proceedings, or the wearing of the hijab (more 
often by the older female members of a Turkish family), these religious aspects 
appear to contribute to the perception of Turkish serials as culturally proximate, 
which in turn contributes to their successful appeal and reception. As this 


female viewer notes: 


It’s nice to see very modern surroundings and then the grandmother of the 
family praying. It satisfies your need for something different but also some- 
thing very familiar. (Interview, 2017) 


The existence of Islamic elements in Turkish dramas provides audiences with 
a degree of distinctiveness when compared to other foreign content, which in 


turn offers the viewer a level of affinity. As Straubhaar suggests, 'cultural 
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affinities create forms of cultural capital that inform cultural proximity’,“ 
which one could argue legitimizes the projection of a more liberal and Western 
lifestyle, as well as the breaking of boundaries that would otherwise be seen 
as culturally unacceptable. As expressed by one Palestinian-Jordanian woman, 
the fact that Turkish shows are from a Muslim country is an important factor 


impacting audience choice: 


I think for many families it is more comfortable to watch Turkish programmes 
as a family in your living room than an American programme because they 
are from a Muslim country. I feel like they still have boundaries about what 


they show. (Focus-group discussion, 2016) 


As this transcript demonstrates, even though Turkish serials are projecting a 
more liberal lifestyle to most parts of the Arab world, and often deal with 
themes and storylines that are deemed taboo or even haram (‘forbidden’) in 
Islam, viewers still perceive Turkish serials as mostly halal (‘permissible’) 
entertainment. One could argue that this is mainly due to a lack of nudity or 
lurid scenes; but also, despite clashes between conservative norms and moder- 
nity, all are eventually consolidated within a traditional normative framework. 
It was remarked upon by most research participants that traditional values are 
often played down in Western productions, and instead values contradictory 
to Islam and people of faith are promoted. At the other end of the spectrum, 
local and regional productions have been criticized for inaccurately projecting 
societal realities, and for lacking overall production values, as noted by this 
male Qatari student: 


As a young man I feel disconnected to most content produced in the region. 
‘Themes are not honest enough and production quality is quite low. The 
projection of social life is neither realistic, nor does it offer entertainment 


or escapism. (Focus-group discussions, 2017) 


Viewer attitudes like these reveal that audience preferences are dynamic and 
relational; they can be responses to the limitations characterizing national 
production, or to social and historical subnational and supranational differ- 
ences, each of which can influence media choices. As Qureshi argues, 
‘relations and perceptions of distance and proximity are not given but created 


in processes involving the national state, the media, local authorities and people 
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themselves'.*6 It appears that Turkish serials have managed to fill a gap that 
national, regional, and international serials were unable to address, while 
creating a cultural closeness that is not achievable by Western productions. 
At the same time, it should be emphasized that the media and the state have 
a significant bearing on the way people form a sense of belonging or feeling 
of proximity." One could suggest that cultural proximity has occurred on both 
sides: Türkiye has become more conservative/religious since the ruling AKP 
government came to power in 2002, which has increasingly impacted upon 
the cultural industry, pressing it to project more conservative values in produc- 
tions. However, the empirical findings of my fieldwork have consistently shown 
that Turkish serials’ projection of traditional values against the backdrop of a 
modern society resonates profoundly not only with Arab viewers but also, as 


I will reveal in Chapters 6 and 7, with Chilean and Israeli audiences. 


The significance of family values 


The family is regarded as the primary foundation of Muslim society and 
culture: the Islamic religion influences the family structure and the nature of 
relationships between family members. The importance of maintaining these 
structures, irrespective of liberal storylines or of how Western female charac- 
ters are dressed, is an important element. The projection of a traditional family 
structure in Turkish serials, set against the backdrop of a modern but Muslim 
society where family ties and respect for the older generation are considered 
important, has been perceived as another key factor contributing to their 
appeal. The fact that Turkish serials place an emphasis on conservative family 
values, a concept that appears to be neglected or even contested in Western 
productions, increases their cultural proximity to, and makes them resonate 
deeply with, Arab audiences. As this male student highlights, respect for 
parents and grandparents, in the context of enjoyable family dinners, holds a 


strong attraction for viewers: 


They always have these lavish breakfasts and dinners altogether. Where 
everyone is well dressed, and quite often, the grandmother is the matriarch. 
I like that about these shows a lot because for us grandparents are as impor- 
tant as parents. Not visiting them or dumping them in a care home is not 


something we do. (Focus-group discussion, 2014) 
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Another way to understand this appeal is to consider that Turkish drama 
serials might ease Arab audiences’ fear of modernity by portraying a society 
that, despite being comparatively modern and Westernized, pays attention to 
values that are core within Muslim societies—such as the family. 

Some residents of Qatar, whether citizens or expatriates, have been anxious 
about the rapid development and urbanization within the country in recent 
years. Qatar has experienced not only radical changes to its infrastructure, 
but also a rapid expansion of its population, which at times has worried 
many owing to the potential deterioration of the country’s traditional Islamic 
values and identity. For some, modernity and advances in technology are 
associated with Westernization and a subsequent loss of core beliefs. 
Therefore, Turkish dramas not only possess cultural proximity on multiple 
levels—historical, religious, and ethnic—but they also portray a society that 
is different but similar enough to associate with and relate to, but equally 
is able to relieve audiences’ fears about transitioning into Western-style 
modernity. Many of the storylines in Turkish serials deal with struggles 
between generations, and various conflicts between the norms of modernity 
and tradition. These conflicts are typically contained within a traditional and 
somewhat established structure that resonates with audiences. As this female 


Qatari serial viewer noted: 


Most of the shows have a focus on love stories but family is very important. 
They might break taboos or show things that are not acceptable in Muslim 
culture, but they never project it as if it is a good thing. (Interview, 2017) 


Turkish serials offer a cultural blend 


As noted earlier, despite Turkish drama serials' breaking of Arab gender roles, 
and dealing with taboo subjects such as alcohol consumption, premarital sex, 
adultery, and abortion (and despite Western productions being rejected for 
the same reasons), Turkish dramas are still perceived as culturally proximate 
and relatable. As this female Iraqi student noted: 


Turkish shows are allowed to get away with things that Arab shows wouldn't 
be allowed to. I think if an Arab show would show the things Turkish serials 


do, people would be boycotting the channel and its actors ... my mum and 
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sister-in-law would refuse to watch them, but because they are Turkish they 
don't mind. (Focus-group discussion, 2013) 


As reflected by this transcript, there is a clear paradox at play, whereby Turkish 
shows are afforded a certain level of tolerance when it comes to displaying 
taboo topics such as sex, the consumption of alcohol, and immodest attire, 
topics that otherwise would be considered un-Islamic. One could argue that 
Turkish serials enable Arab audiences to satisfy their curiosity about living a 
more modern and Western lifestyle. The fact that this more modern lifestyle 
is displayed by Turks, who are not Arab but who are close enough ethnically 
and culturally, removes the viewers' anxiety about transitioning into a too-open 
society. Cultural proximity between Arabs and Turks makes this possible, 
whereas Western productions fail to have the same impact, mainly because of 
the lack of cultural closeness. Yet the sensation of experiencing difference, or 
experiencing the ‘aesthetics of the exotic’, also seems to be a strong motivating 
factor for Arab viewing habits.** Therefore, it is possible to argue that there 
are two contradictory aspects at play contributing to the appeal of Turkish 
dramas: cultural proximity and cultural remoteness. 

Turkish drama serials appear to successfully combine local elements, such 
as cultural and ethnic similarities, social relations, and family ties, with a 
modern, more Western-style way of life that is still in a recognizably Arab 
and Muslim cultural context. Whether one defines this as a cultural blend 
or a cultural mixture, both describe levels of hybridity, which cultural studies 
scholar Kraidy has defined as 'the fusion of two hitherto relatively distinct 
forms, styles, or identities ... which often occurs across national borders as 
well as across cultural boundaries'.? As this female Qatari student encap- 
sulates it, Turkish serials have succeeded in combining separate and 
seemingly contradictory socio-cultural elements into one captivating 


package: 
‘They have everything in them, things that are more Arabic Middle Eastern 


to things that you would more associate with the West. Basically, there is 


something for everyone. (Focus group, October 2013) 


The blend of both Eastern and Western elements appears to make Turkish 
television dramas an ideal mixture, enabling them to attract and be proximate 


to Arab audiences, yet to represent the unfamiliar: an alternative modernity 
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that is new and exciting for Arab viewers to discover and explore. As one 
female Qatari viewer summarizes it, the combination of cultural proximity 


and cultural distance—the known and the unknown—is an important factor: 


‘They are things that are very similar to Arabic countries, and they are other 
things we are not used to seeing in the Middle East. I think the enjoyment 
really lies in both. (Interview, 2016) 


Türkiye appears to have successfully localized dominant global television 
formats and developed them into a more relatable form, while also constructing 
its own cultural spaces, making them successful not only domestically but 
regionally, and beyond. Turkish drama serials have offered Arab audiences a 
feeling of living in a shared time and common experience that cannot be 
presented appropriately by Western popular culture, owing to the distinct lack 
of cultural proximity. To interpret Turkish cultural products as simply a trans- 
lation of popular Western culture into a Middle Eastern context is not 
sufficient to understand their appeal. Similarly to Iwabuchi's argument about 
the success of Japanese cultural products in Asian countries,” the popularity 
of Turkish television dramas may be seen as "Iurkishness' resonating with 
Arab audiences’ idea of modernity, and not simply a response to Western 
modernity. Rather, the textual appeal of Turkish dramas is closely associated 
with the lifestyle and social relationships of present-day Türkiye, as embodied 
in the storylines portrayed. 


The appeal of the portrayal of women 


Throughout my fieldwork, the portrayal of a strong female character in Turkish 
dramas was a topic that male and female study participants addressed as an 
essential factor in their appeal. In contrast, Arab serials were often perceived 
as presenting an incomplete version of Arab society: many expressed the view 
that the portrayal of gender roles and family relations was usually dated and 
unrealistic. At the same time, most participants acknowledged that the society 
presented in Turkish serials was far more liberal than in Qatar and other Arab 
countries. However, they commented that women in Qatar and other Arab 
regions were increasingly active in a range of sectors, and in important posi- 


tions in society, but that this reality was not reflected often enough in Arab 
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television serials. In contrast, female protagonists in Turkish serials were 
overwhelmingly seen as critical to their success, and perceived as pursuing 
power and challenging the socio-cultural norms set for their gender, while at 


the same time searching for ‘Mr Right’. 


Arab programmes are too censored and conservative, and with US ones, 
you feel a total disconnect. I struggle to see a woman as a strong female 
character who heavily drinks or has many random partners. For me, Turkish 
dramas offer the sweet middle. (Interview, female Palestinian serial 
viewer, 2016) 


One of the Turkish dramas named by many study participants over the 
years for its popularity and appeal (other than the serials Noor, Magnificent 
Century, and Resurrection: Ertugrul) was What Is Fatmagüls Crime? 
(Fatmagül'ün Suçu Ne?, 2010-12, Türkiye: Kanal D). The series focuses on 
a young village girl who is gang-raped by a group of rich young men. Kerim, 
the lead male protagonist, who unlike his friends is not the son of a powerful 
businessman, agrees to marry Fatmagül to prevent the group from going 
to prison. However, Fatmagül is unaware that he was not one of the perpe- 
trators, while he himself has no recollection of taking part in the crime, 
owing to having been under the influence of drugs and alcohol at the time.*! 
What Is Fatmagül's Crime?, or Fatma as it is known to Arab audiences, the 
television adaptation of a 1986 Turkish movie of the same name, exposes 
a young womans fight for justice, and her struggle, pain, and helplessness 
in a society that appears to have conservative values on the surface but is 
deeply corrupt—where wealth and connections mean that you are above 
the law, and the weak and vulnerable are not protected. Instead of Fatmagül 
being safeguarded, and the men who raped her being held accountable, she 
is faced with rejection and shame. While the story holds a universal appeal 
for women in most societies, the experience of Fatmagül is understood by 
Arab viewers in a Muslim cultural context, where being raped is still seen 
by a large portion of Turkish and Muslim society as shameful, and damaging 
to the honour of the family In the Arab world, sexual violence against 
women is also a reality, but one that many fail to acknowledge owing to 
the stigma attached.?? As this Lebanese female student stated, the character, 


Fatma, offers Arab viewers a female role model to aspire to, in a similar 
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cultural context, and touching on a matter that affects many, but that most 


are afraid to address: 


Violence against women is a big issue. Shows like this give women in that 
situation hope to find courage and maybe ways to overcome and cope with 
the situation. Because it is not something they can talk about to anyone 


openly. (Focus-group discussion, 2013) 


Interestingly, despite What Is Fatmagiil’s Crime? being one of the most 
domestically and internationally successful Turkish dramas, generating some 
of the highest sales revenues,? with the serial even adapted by Spanish 
media group Atresmedia in 2022, it remains one of the most criticized 
serials in Turkiye for breaching morality and Turkish family values. ‘The 
gang-rape scene, which represents the defining moment of the entire story, 
is believed to have been watched by over 25 million viewers when it aired 
in Turkiye in September 2010. It resulted in almost 3,000 viewer complaints 
to the Radio and Television Supreme Council (RTUK) in less than a week.55 
During an interview with Dogan Media Group’s chief executive officer at 
the time, Irfan Sahin (who was the producer of the enormously successful 
Turkish series Gümüs, or Noor in the Arab world), I asked him what he 
thought about What Is Fatmagül's Crime?, which his network was airing. In 
doing so they were being accused of corrupting the morals of Turkish audi- 
ences (the drama having not yet aired on Arab television). In his response, 
he noted that rape is a reality, and everything that is a reality can be a 
television serial.5 

The enormous popularity of What Is Fatmagiil’s Crime? in Türkiye and 
abroad has shown that stories touching on subjects that impact people but 
which many shy away from, depicted in a fictional production, hold a strong 
appeal for viewers." However, what makes What Is Fatmagüls Crime? even 
more relevant to women in the Arab world is the fact that the female protag- 
onist had to marry one of her tormentors in order to restore her family's 
honour and gain acceptance in the small conservative coastal village where 
she was raised. Empathy, and the ability to relate to forced marriages, might 
not require cultural proximity, but because the topic occurs more frequently 
in the Muslim world, the subject resonates more profoundly with audiences. 


As a Tunisian woman research participant stated: 
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My mum and I cried when we watched the show. It is so incredibly touching. 
Maybe the best series I have seen. 


Researcher: Why, may I ask? 


Because it feels so real ... from the issue of rape to the projection of women; 


it all feels real. 
(Focus-group discussion, 2013) 


It is important to acknowledge that Turkish serials hold a level of cultural 
shareability for Arab viewers that, to a degree, contradicts the notion of cultural 
proximity? Cultural shareability refers to common values, images, archetypes, 
and themes across cultures that permit programmes to flow across cultural 
boundaries. Turkish drama serials often employ archetypes that portray ‘self- 
seeking disobedient females in a heroic struggle—a theme with universal 
appeal. However, in the case of Turkish dramas, the proximity and appeal lie 
in the fact that the heroic struggle, such as in the case of Fatmagül, is expe- 
rienced against the backdrop of a society where a strong patriarchal structure 
exists, and the experience of shame and honour rests on the women's shoulders.*? 
In Türkiye, similar to other patriarchal societies, the norms and ideals 
surrounding women’s appearance, behaviour, and life choices are strongly asso- 
ciated with the entire family’s morals and honour. Likewise, in the Arab 
world, the concept of family honour is centred on the notion that it is (primarily) 
the women’s responsibility to behave in a way that protects the honour of the 
family.9' Therefore, the fact that a serial character like Fatmagül can fight against 
these cultural dimensions and the crony capitalism that provides power to the 
rich and well-connected, where the notions of honour and shame seemingly 
do not apply to the wealthy, resonates with many viewers in Türkiye, the Arab 
world, and many parts of the Global South. Thus, it is not cultural shareability 


alone, but the reality of similar socio-cultural elements that attracts audiences. 


Genre proximity 


In looking at the final aspect of my findings, we should remind ourselves that 
genre proximity is an extension of cultural proximity, referring to genres that 


maintain similar structures, formulas, and archetypes that can reach past cultural 
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differences and be accepted in different countries. Some genres, such as 
melodramas, use similar forms of storytelling that have existed in many coun- 
tries for centuries, so that stories may be shared across diverse cultures. My 
fieldwork has consistently shown that genre proximity remains one of the key 
factors in the appeal of Turkish programmes in the Arab world, Chile, and 
Israel. In the Arab world, the fact that Arabic dramas, or musalsalat, have been 
a popular genre on regional television since the 1960s appears to have seam- 
lessly paved the way for Turkish serials to be well received by Arab viewers. 
The following statement by a female Lebanese viewer demonstrates the appeal 
and resonance of dramas that successfully weave a genre of universal appeal 


with cultural elements familiar across the Middle East: 


'Ihe shows are often focusing on lots of love-triangles but also on family 
issues. What makes it in my view engaging is the music they use and these 
close-ups of facial expressions. I mean there are certain things in the body 
language you wouldnt see in other foreign programmes; it's kind of very 


regional. (Focus group, 2014) 


Moreover, it is important to highlight that Turkish dramas often border on 
the subgenre of melodrama, which places an emphasis on romance, marriage, 
family issues, and morality, and which is almost always accompanied by dramatic 
and suggestive music. The focus on personal relations, and the presence of 
dramatic music that is Middle Eastern in tone, have been noted as important 


factors in the attraction and perception of proximity in Turkish dramas. 


Conclusion 


The empirical data from Arab audiences in Qatar has overwhelmingly revealed 
that the shared history between Turks and Arabs that spans more than half a 
century has been a critical factor in the success of Turkish dramas. The reality 
that many aspects of the two cultures have become interwoven and overlapped 
has been established as pivotal in Turkish dramas’ popularity among Arab 
viewers. From similar-looking ethnicities, physical appearances, and body 
language, to comparable customs, traditions, music, and types of food consumed— 
all these elements have been identified as essential factors in the appeal of 


Turkish serials. These important similarities have aided in the acceptance of 
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dubbed Turkish serials by Arab viewers and have enabled Turkish dramas to 
enter a cultural-linguistic market that would normally require the same, or a 
similar, language. The findings have also illustrated that the dubbing of Turkish 
programmes into a colloquial Syrian dialect has provided access to broader 
audiences, including those who might have encountered difficulties with subti- 
tling. The popularity of dubbed Turkish dramas also made dubbing a more 
widely employed method to localize foreign content, in a region that has been 
traditionally accustomed to subtitling. But, more importantly, the dubbing of 
content brought an entire country and its people closer to Arab audiences. 
Furthermore, the empirical data explored in this chapter has revealed that Turkish 
serials have successfully merged cultural and ethnic similarities, social relations, 
and family ties with a modern way of life that still sits recognizably in an Arab 
and Muslim cultural context. The ability of Arab viewers to recognize themselves 
or identify with ‘a familiar or desired ethnic type on-screen has contributed to 
the increase in the cultural proximity of Turkish programmes and their relatability 
among Arab viewers. But perhaps more significantly, the drama serials seem to 
have contributed to Turks being rediscovered by Arab viewers as people of the 
Middle East with a similar ethnic and cultural background. 

The findings in this chapter have also illustrated that the shared religion 
of Türkiye and the Arab world has been a primary source of cultural capital 
that could intersect across nationalities and social classes. Even though the 
direct reference to the Islamic faith in Turkish dramas is subtle, it has influ- 
enced or mediated Arab viewers’ media choices. With the realization that 
Turkish serials hail from a Muslim-majority country, even subtle religious 
elements have been experienced as vital factors contributing to their appeal. 
At the same time, the empirical findings have repeatedly shown that Turkish 
dramas focus on family values, the primary foundation of Muslim society and 
culture—and by maintaining these structures, irrespective of liberal storylines 
or of how Western female characters are dressed, they have been found to 
resonate highly with viewers. Therefore, the projection of a traditional family 
structure, set against the backdrop of a modern but Muslim society where 
family ties and respect for the older generation are considered essential, has 
been perceived as a vital factor contributing to Turkish dramas’ appeal. 

We have also seen that the depiction of a strong female character in Turkish 


dramas was experienced by Arab audiences as an essential factor in their 
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attraction. In comparison, national and regional productions were perceived 
as often presenting an incomplete version of Arab society, especially with 
respect to the projection of gender roles and family relations. These portrayals 
were seen as dated and unrealistic, even though most participants recognized 
that the society presented in Turkish serials was far more liberal than in Qatar 
and other Arab countries. However, the participants noted that women in 
these Arab regions were increasingly active in a range of sectors and in impor- 
tant positions in society, but that these realities were not sufficiently mirrored 
in Arab television serials. In contrast, strong female protagonists in Turkish 
serials, who break gender norms while also searching for ‘Mr Right’, were 
overwhelmingly seen as critical to their success. 

Genre proximity has also been identified as a key factor in the success of 
Turkish dramas. The fact that Arabic dramas (musalsalat) have traditionally 
been a popular genre on Arab television appears to have paved the way for 
Turkish serials to be well received by Arab viewers. Overall, these findings 
have clearly demonstrated that the argument suggesting a viewer's first pref- 
erence would be for material produced in their own language and within their 
own local or national culture does not apply here.** Arab viewers opt for 
Turkish serials irrespective of the fact that Arabic content is widely available. 
Cultural and linguistic elements appear to become secondary if national and 
regional media fail to satisfy the audience's needs. However, the findings have 
also demonstrated that Arab audiences actively select television content that 
is closest, most proximate, or most directly relevant to them in terms of culture. 

In the next chapter, I will further examine the motivation of Arab women 
viewers, who have been identified as the primary audience of Turkish dramas— 
providing vital insight into why Turkish dramas are particularly entertaining 


and engaging for women viewers. 
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with Arab Women: An Analysis 
of the Responses of Women 
Viewers in Qatar 


As discussed throughout this book, Turkish drama serials have become some 
of the most popular shows on Arab television—a phenomenon in their own 
right, inspiring debate and speculation about their popularity in many quar- 
ters, from critics to governments, and scholars to journalists. Women viewers 
over the years have been projected by Arab media as being negatively influ- 
enced by Turkish drama serials, damaging marital bliss and fuelling divorce 
rates in the region. Old and discredited ideas of media influence and effects 
have been used as a framework for understanding the viewers’ attraction to 
Turkish drama serials.! This has raised an important question about women 
viewers’ involvement with Turkish dramas. As it is an evolving phenomenon, 
there is still scant audience research analysing the nature of the viewing 
experience for Arab audiences. While there are a few exceptions to this 
paucity of research,’ these serve only to raise yet further questions, thus 
making it even more pressing to understand the viewing motivations of Arab 
women. Therefore, in an attempt to contribute to an important evolving area 
of academic research, this chapter seeks to examine what it is about Turkish 
dramas that appeals particularly to Arab women. The diverse audience in the 
Gulf State of Qatar is used as a case study by drawing upon data gathered 
through interviews, focus-group discussions, surveys, observation, and 
informal interactions with various Arab nationals, spanning a period close 
to a decade. 

However, to explore the viewing motivations of women audiences in Oatar 
meaningfully, the chapter first examines the position of women and the socio- 
cultural structure in the country, stemming from distinctive Qatari/Arab 


characteristics that can determine the behaviour and attitudes of women 
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audiences. This is followed by a brief overview of the uses and gratifications 
theory, which has been utilized as an analytical framework. The final section 
of this chapter analyses and discusses the empirical findings. The central find- 
ings in this chapter reveal that women viewers have become deeply involved 
with Turkish serials. Unlike the long-held argument that was repeated by most 
male interviewees throughout my fieldwork, the empirical data shows that 
this involvement cannot simply be trivialized as mindless escapism and the 
enjoyment of meaningless fantasy, nor can it be seen as the ‘unimportant’ 
experience of housebound women. Instead, ‘Turkish dramas are found to fill 
a void on Arab screens by providing dramas of high production quality that 
are able to satisfy the audiences’ need for entertainment, cultural proximity, 
and emotional realism, while at the same time exploring themes and storylines 


that are familiar, but generally not covered in Arab serials. 


The socio-cultural structure in Qatar, and the situation of women 


As women make up the primary audience of Turkish drama serials, explaining 
womens cultural and domestic position in Qatar is crucial. Qatar’s population 
is highly unusual, as its citizens comprise only 11.6 per cent of the more than 
2 million residents—meaning that the country holds the highest percentage 
of resident non-citizens in the world.? 

Qatar is the world’s second-wealthiest nation, thanks to its vast natural 
gas and oil reserves.* The largest ethnic groups are from Southeast Asia, 
Egypt, and the Philippines, but there are also numerous expatriates in Qatar? 
from other Arab countries.5 As in other Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
nations, Oatar's sponsorship law (the kafala system) makes it difficult for 
foreigners to stay in the country once their work contract has ended. With 
much of the Arab world afflicted by war, political conflict, or economic turmoil, 
Arab expatriates in Qatar are often fearful of having their work contracts 
(and therefore their sponsorship) terminated, the result being almost imme- 
diate expulsion from the country. Qatar’s labour law requires all foreigners 
to be sponsored by a Qatari citizen or company, with the sponsors having 
control over visa status, conditions, salary, and, potentially, expulsion from 
Qatar. A forced return to their homeland is for many a very unwelcome 


prospect, usually resulting in a loss of social and economic stability and 
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security, as the standard of living they have in Qatar is often impossible to 
attain in their home countries.” 

Despite its rapid development, urbanization, and population growth, Qatar 
has managed to retain an extremely private culture, reflecting the Wahabi 
branch of Islam, which is closely associated with the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(KSA).5 The concept of ‘honour’ determines the foundation and regulation of 
all social interactions in Qatari and other Muslim societies, and refers to the 
sexual conduct of women.’ ‘A family’s honour is directly related to a women's 
sexual behaviour and her general reputation.9 From early Arab societies until 
today, women have been in a state of subjection to their closest male rela- 
tives—their fathers, brothers, husbands, or uncles." Because of an inherent 
fear that Oatari women and Arab women from conservative families may 
breach the sexual code, considered to be the most shameful action of all (or 
ayb), unmarried women (in particular) are usually permitted to leave the house 
only when accompanied by a family member or companion as chaperone. For 
a woman to enter higher education, or to work, permission is required from 
the male member(s) of the family. 

Interestingly, greater numbers of Qatari women than men have more recently 
registered for higher-education courses. Oatari women are also increasingly 
being appointed to key positions, and across a broader range of occupations, 
evidencing a slow but noticeable shift in the role of women in society.? Arranged 
marriages are commonplace among Qataris and other conservative Arab 
nationals, with the Western customs of courtship, or spending any time together 
before marriage, being culturally unacceptable. Qataris are (more often than 
not) expected to marry a cousin, or another member of their tribe. In recent 
years, statistics have shown that about 40 per cent of Qatari marriages result 
in divorce.’ Overall, women in Qatar face similar constraints to those expe- 
rienced by women worldwide, but these are ‘compounded in an Arab Middle 


Eastern context by religious and cultural defined attitudes and practices’. 


A brief overview of viewing motivations 


The uses and gratifications (U&G) approach has been used as an analytical 
tool to examine motivations for viewing Turkish serials in Qatar. The U&G 


approach analyses the utilization of media, and the appeal of various types of 
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media content to viewers. The core argument of the approach is that audiences 
use media to satisfy social and psychological needs.^ According to the U&G 
theory, viewers actively select certain types of media content to fulfil their 
needs and expectations. Audiences are not interpreted as passive receivers, but 
as active participants, making conscious and driven attempts to seek various 
forms of gratification.!ó As media can serve various purposes, the outcome of 
the viewers' experiences can differ, even among those engaged in viewing the 
same (or similar) media. The U&G theory does not have a single or common 
list of forms of the gratification obtained from media consumption. Instead, 
multiple lists, categories, and classification systems exist, focusing on different 
variables, such as entertainment, relaxation, acquisition, arousal, pastimes, diver- 
sion, escape, and sociality. Seminal research analysing the viewing of soap 
operas was carried out largely in the 1980s and 1990s, when television was 
the dominant medium.!? However, the digital age has seen a resurgence of 
the U&G methodology, with a growing number of academic researchers 
worldwide now utilizing the theory.” 

Even though the emergence of digital media has enabled television serials 
to reach a wider audience, my empirical research over the years has shown 
that, until the banning of Turkish television serials on the KSA and United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) free-to-air satellite networks, television was the most 
commonly utilized platform among Turkish serial audiences. This was especially 


true among the older generation in Qatar and across the wider MENA region.” 


Findings 


This section outlines the results of my fieldwork, which sought to uncover the 
reasons behind the popularity of Turkish dramas among Arab women, as well 
as their viewing habits and motivations. The study's key findings are presented 
thematically, reflecting the patterns that emerged during the analysis of the 


empirical data. 


Entertainment 


For many female viewers, Turkish drama serials are a popular source of enter- 


tainment. However, what sets these shows apart is their ability to offer a 
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unique blend of cultural engagement that goes beyond simple distraction. 
Despite the argument made by some scholars that genres such as soap operas 
primarily serve to distract viewers from their worries and realities,” Turkish 
dramas offer a level of meaningful engagement that distinguishes them from 
both regional and Western productions. This sentiment is shared by many 
women viewers, as evidenced by a transcript from an Egyptian stay-at-home 
mother. Her perspective provides valuable insight into the complex interplay 


between the need for entertainment and various other motives: 


I'm not sure how to describe it, but Turkish shows are not just something 
I binge-watch to switch off, although I sometimes binge-watch. I enjoy 
watching them because they have so many things I can relate to. I can relax 
while also finding elements that are relatable and familiar to me. (Interview, 


2017) 


One could argue that Turkish drama serials have a unique ability to cater to 
multiple viewing motivations for women, thereby serving not only as enter- 
tainment, but also as an important form of cultural engagement. For women, 
the desire for entertainment is often intertwined with other motives. Turkish 
dramas fulfil these needs by offering a distinctive combination of cultural 
similarities (as discussed in Chapter 4) and viewing experiences that resonate 


on multiple levels. 


The Intersection of Personal Agency and Shifting Viewing Patterns 


For many women, the entertainment and pleasure gained from watching 
Turkish serials is also associated with the freedom of the entertainment 
itsel£. Women have the ability to consume Turkish dramas when, where, 
and how they want, which makes these dramas not just a source of enter- 
tainment but also a dedicated period of personal time. During these moments, 
husbands were often seen as disruptive, disapproving, or even dismissive of 
their wives' engagement with Turkish dramas. As these two transcript of 


viewers highlight: 


Iam a mum of two young kids and there is not much time left for anything, 
but I enjoy watching Turkish dramas in the evening after having put the 
kids to bed [pause]. It is super relaxing. But because my husband doesnt 
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like to watch them with me, I end up watching them either in the bedroom 
alone, or on my laptop with headphones in the living room so at least we 


can still be together. (Interview, Palestinian-Qatari professional woman, 


2017) 


My husband often makes fun of me for watching Turkish soap operas. 
He thinks they are silly and have a bad influence. (Sudanese professional 
woman, 2017) 


The experiences of women who watch Turkish drama serials alone owing 
to their husbands' disapproval and ridiculing of their choice highlight the fact 
that many Arab men consider these shows to be exclusively for women (as 
discussed in Chapter 4). In fact, many Arab women have reported that their 
husbands not only dislike Turkish dramas but are also troubled by them. Men 
are particularly concerned that their wives' perceptions of romance and gender 
relations may be negatively influenced by these shows. This concern is reflected 
in the following transcripts of two professional women who highlight the 


issue of gendered perceptions of these shows among men. 


My husband thinks that Turkish soaps put the wrong expectations into 


womens heads. (Qatari professional woman, 2017) 


He [her husband] initially disapproved because it puts men under pressure 
to be a certain way, but he is over it now. He avoids me when I am watching 


them. (Libyan professional woman, 2016) 


These findings have some parallels with an earlier study by Lee and Cho 
which examined the experiences of university-educated Korean women in 
the USA who enjoyed watching soap operas. The study found that the women’s 
husbands disapproved of their viewing choices and compared their taste to 
that of housemaids, who were seen as socially inferior. As a result, the women 
felt ashamed, and treated as if they were damaging the family image and 
honour.> However, in the case of Arab women viewers, instead of their feeling 
embarrassment or shame, part of the allure of watching Turkish dramas 
appeared to lie in doing something that is disapproved of by men. Therefore, 
rather than feeling apologetic for their viewing choices, Arab women were 
claiming their own space and leisure time, irrespective of male disapproval. 


Thus, watching Turkish drama serials was not only experienced as a positive 
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activity that allowed them to allocate time for themselves amidst their busy 
schedules, but this feeling of reward was further elevated by the act of doing 
something that is not approved of by men. As the next transcript illustrates, 
by watching dramas alone owing to their husband’s disapproval or dislike, 
they were able to assert their agency, and prioritize their own desires and 


preferences. 


When I watch my Turkish shows, it’s my time, and I don't care that my 
husband and son find them dreadful. [laughter] They can just go to a different 


room. (Interview, Tunisian- French professional, 2017) 


Changing Viewing Patterns 


Along with asserting their own preferences and desires, women viewers of 
Turkish drama serials have also shifted their viewing patterns, with a growing 
trend towards online streaming. This trend shows that these viewers not only 
exercise agency in what they choose to watch but also in how and when they 
watch it. This represents a significant departure from the findings of my earlier 
fieldwork, conducted via focus-group discussions and an online survey between 
2013 and 2014, which indicated that Turkish serials were predominantly 
watched on television, especially on the MBC network, as the following 


transcript reveals: 


My grandmother and mum have, like, a daily routine. They watch them 
during breakfast and later watch a different re-run at lunch. It's, like, Turkish 
shows are always running in the background. (Focus-group discussion, female 


Qatari student, 2013) 


In 2016, subsequent to my earlier fieldwork, a significant shift in the consump- 
tion patterns of Turkish serials in Qatar was observed. Turkish dramas were 
increasingly viewed online through various platforms, including YouTube, 
illegal websites offering pirated dubbed or subtitled content, Turkish-channel 
websites (in Turkish), and Netflix. It is noteworthy that while many female 
viewers preferred to watch Turkish serials at home, even while completing 
household chores, others had begun to watch them while running errands 
outside, such as during visits to the hair salon, doctor's waiting room, while 


shopping, and at the gym. 
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I have weekly appointments at the hospital—that’s when I end up 
watching my favourite shows. Makes everything more bearable ... I end 
up forgetting that I am at the hospital. (Interview, female Qatari 
professional, 2017). 


I actually love watching them when I am doing my twice-weekly ironing, 
or sometimes whilst cooking dinner. (Interview, Egyptian stay-at-home 


mother, 2017) 


For women with busy schedules and multiple commitments, watching Turkish 
dramas through on-demand options and mobile technologies has offered a 
sense of autonomy, and greater opportunities for self-determination. Viewing 
Turkish dramas at their convenience has permitted Arab women to take further 


control of their leisure time. 


The importance of romance: between reality and fantasy 


Through my fieldwork, I have also discovered that the way romance is portrayed 
in Turkish dramas holds a significant appeal, and offers Arab women a rare 
combination of reality and fantasy, capturing both the tangible and intangible 
aspects of the stories and characters being depicted. By weaving together the 
elements of reality and fantasy, the serials offer a perspective that is grounded 
in truth, yet also expands beyond it. Specifically, the success of series 
like Noor (Gümüş, 2005-07, Türkiye: Kanal D) can be attributed not only to 
their emphasis on romantic storylines, but also to the fact that the lead char- 
acters had an arranged marriage—a concept that may feel foreign to Western 
audiences but is relatable and authentic to those in the Arab world. By reflecting 
the cultural values and social norms prevalent in the Muslim world, these 
dramas add a layer of authenticity and realism that resonates with the audi- 
ence, and draws them into the storylines, making the dramas more identifiable. 
The same holds true for the hugely successful series What Is Fatmagül's Crime? 
(Fatmagül'ün Suçu Ne?, 2010-12, Türkiye: Kanal D), or Fatma as it is known 
to Arab viewers, a drama depicting the story of a gang-rape victim. While 
rape is not an issue exclusive to Turkish or Muslim societies, the portrayal of 
honour and shame, as well as the reality that women in some of these coun- 


tries have to marry their rapist in order to restore and protect their family 
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honour, is a familiar and highly relatable concept for Arab women. At the 
same time, the experience of fantasy for Arab women is heightened, because 
not only do they see more liberal gender relations, but also they see that the 
core values are not truly challenged. Turkish drama series may appear liberal 
on the surface, as they depict stories that include Western-style courtship, 
adultery, premarital sex, abortion, rape, alcohol consumption, and dress codes 
that may not be considered acceptable in Arab society. However, these themes 
are never truly liberal, as they are portrayed within patriarchal boundaries and 
storylines that are consolidated within a normative conservative framework. 
This framework is highly familiar to Arab viewers, making the themes and 
characters acceptable, relatable, and identifiable, while also providing a safe 
space for fantasy. It is possible to argue that fantasy becomes more impactful 
for Arab women when core values and ideologies are not challenged. Mumford 
(1995) stressed that the repetitive expression of ideology in soap opera narra- 
tives represents a significant part of the audience experience. Seeing the shared 
ideology recurring repeatedly becomes an integral part of viewer pleasure. 
Similarly, scholars such as Brunsdon have suggested that audiences are required 
to bring to the viewing experience ‘an extra-textual familiarity’, such as certain 
generic knowledge, knowledge specific to the serial, but also knowledge of the 
‘socially acceptable codes and conventions for the conduct of personal life”.?* 
Thus, similar socio-cultural realities, especially those impacting women in 
Turkiye and the Arab world, allow Arab viewers to engage with Turkish serials 
meaningfully and in a way that permits them to fanatasize and reflect on their 


realities and positions. As these two Palestinian female students see it: 


They have things that Arabs can fully relate to. For instance, the way we 
feel joy, pain, or shame is similar. OK, [pause] they show a lifestyle that 
most of us would not agree with, but it isn't shown in a way like in a US 
serial. You still get a sense of the same values, like you need your parents’ 


permission to marry someone and examples like that. 


I agree with you ... but what I wanted to add is that Turkish soaps show 
a lot of love stories—the women date and have boyfriends but there is still 
a boundary which I think makes them appreciated by people in the Arab 
world. You see dating but it is not sexualized like in American shows. 


(Focus-group discussion, 2013) 
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The ability of Turkish serials to present a seemingly liberal facade while 
upholding conservative values at their core creates an opportunity for women 
viewers to immerse themselves in a world that is both familiar and fantastical. 
This unique viewing experience harmonizes pleasure and guilt, making it 
particularly gratifying for viewers. For instance, a female Palestinian student’s 


response to this phenomenon exemplifies its impact: 


Maybe it is my impression, but Turkish shows dont have this judginess. 
That she is a bad girl, or she has shamed our family. You get that they are 
Muslim, but things are more open. It’s more fun to watch them, but without 
feeling they disrespect our culture and ignore boundaries. (Focus-group 
discussion, 2016) 


Moreover, the cultural norms and values prevalent in Arab and Muslim socie- 
ties often restrict women’s roles to that of a good wife, mother, daughter, and 
sister, making it difficult for them to identify with characters who deviate from 
these prescribed roles. However, Turkish dramas offer an escape from this reality, 
as women viewers can relate to characters who appear to challenge norms and 
values without experiencing any real-life consequences, creating a distinctive, 


exceptionally gratifying viewing experience, as this female viewer emphasizes: 


You can watch Turkish shows without feeling that the show is trying to 
educate you about what is a good or bad girl. There is not this constant 
feeling of moral judgment and moral overload that people get in some Arab 
shows. (Interview, Palestinian-Qatari professional, 2017) 


One could argue that Turkish drama serials offer Arab women a rare experi- 
ence of utopia where problems can be solved, and feelings can be explored in 


ways that deviate from their own immediate realities: 


You kind of see situations and stories that we would never see, for instance, 
in Arab shows or even society, without being totally judged, especially as a 
woman. I dont know how to put this in words, but Turkish shows are maybe 
for Arab women, a kind of guilty pleasure where you see Muslim women 
have another lifestyle without it being seen as forbidden if you know what 


I mean. (Focus-group discussion, 2014). 


Ang argues that soap operas offer women a ‘play with reality’ by entering a 


fantasy world, which can be liberating, as it is fictional.” This experience of 
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fantasy allows female viewers to experiment with ideas without worrying about 
real-world consequences. As a result, watching Turkish drama serials allows 
Arab women to explore their subjectivity as a source of pleasure, suspending 
‘reality in parentheses’, and providing a safe imaginary experience.” The pleasure 
of fantasy is achieved through a combination of cultural proximity and distance, 
where the known and unknown merge for women viewers. Through the char- 
acters in these shows, women appear to gain a sense of agency and 
self-determination that may be limited in their real lives. By presenting alter- 
native versions of reality, Turkish dramas enable women to explore situations 


and storylines in a safe and non-threatening way: 


I think I like to see the different lifestyles. I like to see stories that we 
cannot see on Arab television. For me Turkish soaps are like a window to 
possibilities that are not open to us. [laughter] I mean it’s not like I want 
that kind of life but it is quite enjoyable to see as a viewer. (Interview, Female 


Syrian-Palestinian postgraduate student, 2017) 


I think it’s every Arab girl’s dream ... no joke. All of us, especially the young 
ones. When we watch them, we want that life. We want to be that way. We 
want to be able to be that way. And we can relate to it so much because 
sometimes in some of these TV shows, the girl will be doing something 
behind her parents’ back; she wouldn't want her parents to find out, and 
that’s so relatable. And the guy, of course, but I think it’s sort of like a 
fantasy for everyone, and that’s why we watch it so much. We love it so 
much. We want to watch it to the end to find out what happens. (Focus- 
group discussion, female Jordanian student, 2013) 


As these transcripts reveal, there is a dialectical tension between how the 
viewers live, and, at times, how they would like to live. Over the years Turkish 
serials have been blamed for increasing divorce rates in the Arab world, because 
Arab women were accused of conflating their ‘real-life’ romances (their 
marriages) with the ones projected on-screen.” Even though the women 
interviewed were never asked directly whether they gained ideas about how 
to conduct their personal romances from watching Turkish serials, many noted 
without prompting that they enjoyed the depiction of courtship, affection, and 
relationships in Turkish shows: they found this appealing, and lacking in Arab 


serials. On the other hand, the projection of courtship and romance in Western 
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media was overwhelmingly seen as not relatable, owing to different values and 


moralities as illustrated by the following viewer statement: 


What women like is that Turkish series are different; they have romance, 
but it is not that you feel embarrassed to watch it with your daughter or 
your mother like American movies...there are so many things that, as a 
woman, you totally can relate to. They are more emotional and deeper, but 
it’s just like feelings and worries that are very similar. (Interview, Female 


Qatari student, 2016) 


Geraghty argued that women viewers of soap operas have the ability to recog- 
nize ‘every word and gesture to understand its emotional meaning, and derive 
pleasure'?9 Perhaps through feminine competencies acquired in everyday life 
in a patriarchal society such as Türkiye or the Arab world, Turkish dramas 
provide cultural cues that women viewers are more receptive to. At the same 
time, the appeal of Turkish serials to women viewers cannot be understood 
as opposition to Arab culture, or to their position in society, but rather as 
being situated within its cracks, in the points where meaning itself wavers, 
and where values are questioned. 

Over the years, most study participants have criticized the projection of 
unrealistic male and female relations in locally- and regionally-produced serials; 
the depiction of family relations, such as between father and daughter, and 
between couples, was seen as dated and unrealistic.? In contrast, Turkish 
dramas are perceived as relatable, permitting audiences to reflect upon their 
own reality within the framework of daily life. 

It is necessary to highlight that the viewer's vision of life in Türkiye is 
primarily drawn from Turkish serials, which often portray an idealized and 
glamorized depiction of the country rather than a realistic projection of 
everyday life. The focus is more on upscale neighbourhoods, and the young, 
attractive, and wealthy. For that reason, the authenticity experienced by 
viewers can be described as a ‘mediated authenticity’, a mediated represen- 
tation of reality? Still, stories and characters in Turkish dramas are 
considered by viewers as relatable and real, as they include boundaries 
familiar to viewers in Qatar. In addition, the projection of relatable human 
emotions becomes an essential factor in the overall viewing experience for 


women. 
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Emotional involvement and realism 


Similarly to the findings of scholars who have more recently examined the 
transnational appeal of Danish serials among British, Japanese, and Turkish 
audiences,*! my fieldwork has also shown that emotional realism is one of the 
most important factors in creating the appeal of Turkish serials. The ability to 
experience emotional realism has been an essential aspect in the viewing moti- 
vations of women viewers of Turkish drama serials. Through complex 
characterization and close attention to (particularly) female characters’ subjec- 
tive experience and emotions, Turkish serials create a perception of authenticity, 
and opportunities for heightened emotional realism and identification. In fact, 
the projection of strong female characters has been a central and essential reason 
for soap operas? and dramas? having great appeal. Watching a strong female 
character is experienced by female Arab viewers as particularly gratifying in a 
world where a traditional patriarchal system dominates both society and media. 
Turkish dramas offer female viewers stories of women overcoming challenges 
that are not limited to domestic life, while also searching for “Mr Right’. The 
dramas serve as an outlet for emotional realism and escapism, where women 
can construe images of a different lifestyle as an imaginary space, against the 
backdrop of Muslim society. Ihe emphasis on the emotional reality of women, 
but also the projection of what it means to be a mother, and the emotions that 
do not get explored because of being a mother in a conservative society, reso- 


nates highly with women viewers, as these two interview transcripts illustrate: 


I can't remember the show's name, but my impression is that being a mother 
is more important than anything else in this world. For Arabic women, 
there is nothing more important than your children. This aspect of Turkish 


shows is, for me, very important. (Interview, female Oatari- Palestinian profes- 


sional, 2017) 


What women might find embarrassing to admit is that as a mother, you 
like seeing other mothers who also care about their children but also expe- 
rience love and romance in a non-despicable way or, should I say, in a 


non-shameful way. (Interview, female Tunisian professional, 2017) 


While the role and image of motherhood is changing in Western society and 


media, in Turkish dramas the position given to mothers largely remains within 
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the traditional framework. Being a mother means being selfless and sacrificing, 
putting your children and family first. In some ways, one could argue that the 
projection of conflicts and struggles in Turkish serials reflects how the earthly 
world is seen in Turkish and Muslim culture. The challenges and suffering of 
life are seen as investments that are rewarded in the eternal world. Islamic 
discourse and Turkish culture attribute value to motherhood, elevating it to a 
sacred rank. Thus the demanding sacrifice expected from the mother becomes 
meaningful, and seemingly less burdensome. 

So, if we summarize the significance of motherhood in Turkish serials, one 
could argue that it mirrors Islamic and traditional beliefs, where mothers are 
the guardians of the whole family. Turkish dramas are more relatable to Arab 
women, who experience emotional realism and fantasy simultaneously, because 
they not only reaffirm core values and norms about motherhood, but also 
explore themes of love and romance that are not typically associated with the 
traditional role of being a mother. Therefore, the depiction of mothers aligning 
with the womens worldview, as well as the portrayal of passionate romances, 
make these shows exceptionally appealing to women. 

In soap operas and telenovelas of the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s there were 
similar embedded ideological discourses that focused on the roles that women 
have in daily life. Scholars such as Tania Modleski have argued that the 
majority of soap operas possess narrative structures emphasizing the image of 
the ‘ideal mother’, where ‘soaps convince women that their highest goal is to 
see their families united and happy, while consoling them for their inability 
to bring about familial harmony'**. Similarly to Modleski’s argument about 
soap operas, Turkish drama serials appear to function in a rather contradictory 
manner: while appearing to be liberal and escapist, they simultaneously chal- 
lenge and reaffirm traditional values, behaviours, and attitudes in a Muslim 
cultural context. Yet, intriguingly, Turkish dramas are highly appreciated for 
maintaining these traditional core values. For many viewers, Turkish dramas 
successfully find a sweet middle way, and offer the best of both worlds— 
tradition, and relatable contemporaneousness. In contrast, Arab productions 
are experienced as projecting a dated and undesirable image of women and 
motherhood; and Western programmes, meanwhile, are seen as dismissing 
traditional family values, and projecting women impossible to identify with, 


representing the other extreme. Therefore, the experience of emotional realism 
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appears to be closely linked to the women viewers’ pursuit of personal identity. 
Comparable to the early findings of Livingston, whose focus was on British 
soap viewers,* it seems that Turkish serials enable women viewers to reinforce 
their personal values, as well as to relate to, and identify with, the stories and 


characters: 


I think young women like to see stories that give more power to women. I 
wouldnt maybe say Turkish dramas are liberating, but they offer many 
relatable stories. They represent a progressive step in the right direction. 
(Interview, female Qatari postgraduate student, 2017) 


Turkish serials show Arabs themes that are very close to home but that 
Arab media refuses to deal with because they think it will break our cultural 
norms. But to be honest, people see them with US shows anyway. Turkish 
shows make these subjects more appealing because they tell them from our 
cultural context. (Qatari, university graduate 2017) 


It is important to recognize that the increased identification and involvement 
of viewers is not always solely dependent on cultural similarities, as people 
automatically respond with empathy to certain situations. Ang’s seminal concep- 
tualization of ‘emotional realism’, which she developed from her study on the 
transnational appeal of Dallas, revealed that, despite viewers’ perception that 
the series’ external world was not realistic, they still felt that the series was 
‘true-to-life’. Ang found that because viewers perceived reality in the charac- 
ters’ subjective experience and feelings, they were able to relate to them.*” In 
the case of Arab women, while similar experiences have been described, what 
further intensified the women's perception of emotional realism was the shared 
socio-cultural realities, and the “boundaries” that were set for women, irrespec- 
tive of how liberal and glamorous the lives of the female characters in Turkish 


dramas may appear. A similar experience is described by one female viewer: 


Turkish soaps are very emotionally charged. The feelings are often presented 
in such a way that it becomes so real, irrespective of how glamorous or how 
different their worlds are, their boundaries are similar. (Interview, female 


Tunisian professional, 2017) 


In summary, the emotional realism in Turkish shows was greatly heightened 


by two important factors: firstly, through cultural proximity; and secondly, by 
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reflecting emotions and situations that are not portrayed in Arab media and 
society. However, realism in itself was not seen by women viewers as a grati- 
fying viewing experience, with many noting that realism in Arab shows was 
actually rather depressing. The portrayal of contemporary revolutions (the Arab 
Uprisings), war, and poverty were seen as unappealing, as these were realities 
that they already found themselves experiencing, and they did not want to 
see them depicted in a television serial. Ultimately, for the majority of women, 
Turkish serials were seen as extremely successful in drawing their viewers into 
the emotional world of the characters. The viewers’ ability to relate to and 
identify with these emotional worlds was one of their most consistent motives 


for watching. 


Turkish serials as a vehicle for engaging with Turkish modernity 


Over the past decade, especially for women audiences, Turkish serials have 
become an established part of daily viewing. One of the most noticeable 
reasons for this, particularly among women viewers in Qatar, has been a desire 
to experience modernity. Watching Turkish serials, it seems, enables viewers 
to enter a world that feels familiar yet is distant enough to experience new 
cultural trends and the Turkish understanding of modernity. Earlier scholarly 
research on the soap opera genre and its viewers’ motivations identified the 
experience and realization of modernity as central to audiences,** with consumer 
culture entrenched in the genre's origins. For instance Ang notes that the 
prime-time soap opera Dallas provided a new symbol for promoting American 
consumer capitalism via television.? At the same time, Geraghty underlines 
that shows such as Dynasty created an aspirational standard for consumer 
culture by projecting impressive and beautiful locations.'? Similarly, Turkish 
serials appear to project a modernity that appeals to the tastes and aspirations 
of women viewers. While modern experiences can cut across various bound- 
aries and unite people,“ the appeal of Turkish modernity is that it hits upon 
a Zeitgeist and a sense of shared time and space that is difficult to achieve in 
Western productions, owing to a lack of socio-cultural similarities. Nonetheless, 
it is important to stress that this sense of shared time and space is experienced 
as aspiration and possibility rather than as actual shared lifeworlds, as expe- 


rienced particularly among Chilean and Israeli viewers (see Chapters 6 and 
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7). Many Arab women viewers interviewed over the years have been entranced 
by the glitzy lifestyles, beautiful settings, and attractive actors in Turkish drama 
serials. Women have been drawn to the portrayal of fashion, the make-up, 
and the hair of Turkish actresses performing in these dramas. For many, 
changing their hairstyles or make-up to copy the styles of these Turkish 
actresses, or visiting Türkiye and the prominent places in Istanbul that they 
had seen on-screen, was like living and consuming for themselves the glamour 
and urban lifestyle portrayed in these shows. The ability of television serials 
to function as a vehicle for consumer culture where mass audiences can forge 
cultural trends is not unique to Turkish dramas;* but the fact that this sophis- 
ticated lifestyle is set against the backdrop of a Muslim society that is different 
from anywhere else in the Muslim or Arab world provides Turkish serials 
with striking visual content. For Arab viewers, the city of Istanbul in particular 
represents Islamic culture meeting Western style—a true depiction of moder- 


nity, set against the backdrop of Istanbul’s most desirable locations: 


Istanbul is an amazing city. It has everything from culture to shopping. It 
feels Western and Middle Eastern at the same time. (Interview, female 


Qatari, 2017) 


I just love the Bosporus, it is so magical, you cant find that anywhere else in 
the world ... the city is also fantastic for shopping, we got my sister’s wedding 


dress and invitation cards from there. (Interview, female Qatari, 2017) 


Similarly to the importance of the urban lifestyle to viewers of Japanese and 
Korean cultural products in Asia,9 the display of urban Istanbul, Türkiye's 
largest metropolis, is significant in the portrayal of a Western-style modernity. 
Istanbul projects a uniqueness for viewers, as a place full of possibilities that 
cannot be replicated anywhere else in the Muslim world. Finally, yet impor- 
tantly although my empirical findings have revealed that most study 
participants have visited Türkiye and Istanbul on multiple occasions, the 
womens view of Turkish modernity is mostly shaped through images from 
Turkish dramas—and is in fact, as noted throughout this book, a mediated 
perception of modernity and everyday life in Türkiye. While this chapter has 
outlined specific viewing motives, it is necessary to highlight that it is the 
combination of all these motives that make Turkish drama serials particularly 


gratifying for women viewers. While some motives might be in dialectical 
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tension with one another, combining all of them creates a unique viewing 


experience that only Turkish dramas are able to offer. 


Conclusion 


The overall discussion in this chapter has explored the most prevalent viewing 
motives among women audiences in Qatar. The need for entertainment has 
been identified as the most dominant motive. Turkish serials not only allow 
Arab women to enter a different world, but simultaneously provide comfort 
by appearing familiar and relatable. The portrayal of courtship and romance, 
and the ability to touch on subjects and characters that are relatable but 
deemed taboo in the region, hold a strong appeal. Turkish serials provide a 
unique level of emotional realism and personal relatability that viewers cannot 
experience in local, regional, and other international content. Thus, being able 
to relate, identify, and engage with the emotional world of Turkish characters 
(particularly female ones) has proved to be an important viewing motive. 
Turkish dramas resonate with women viewers in an exceptional way, where 
every word and gesture finds an emotional meaning and drives their pleasure. 
Despite the existence of patriarchal structures, Turkish dramas are perceived 
as granting women a position of power, where norms of gender are structured 
in such a way that women take central roles in issues related to family lives, 
motherhood, romance, and interpersonal relations. 

At this point, I would like to reflect on one of this book’s core arguments: 
Turkish drama’s significance as a soft-power tool. Understanding the viewing 
motives of audiences also allows us to understand better how Turkish dramas 
became an essential carrier of Turkish soft power. The emotional realism women 
can experience by watching these programmes in turn appears to create an 
emotional investment and connection, not only with the serial, its characters, 
and its storylines, but also with Turkiye, its society, and its culture (see Chapters 
3 and 4). Therefore, Turkish drama’s ability to create relatable emotional realism 
can be seen as a core element of how the power of attraction—soft power— 
functions.“ 

Furthermore, the chapter has also revealed that Arab women audiences’ 
desire to experience Turkish modernity represents an equally strong viewing 


motive, while the “Turkishness’ projected in serials has been perceived as highly 
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appealing to Arab viewers. Yet one cannot simply understand this as an audi- 
ence response to Western-style modernity. Instead, the textual appeal of Turkish 
dramas has, for many viewers, been closely associated with the lifestyle and 
social relationships of urban contemporary Turkiye. One of the many pleasing 
elements women experienced from watching Turkish television dramas is the 
sense of Turkish modernity as something familiar, while still distinct, and 
seemingly achievable in the Muslim/Arab context; it represents a form of 
everyday consumerism that is compatible with their lifestyles and with the 
society they inhabit. 

Finally, even though this chapter has identified specific viewing motives, it 
is imperative to recognize that it is the combination of all the viewing motives 
that Turkish dramas appear to satisfy that make them particularly appealing 
to women viewers. Turkish drama serials’ ability to satisfy a range of viewing 
motives simultaneously is what differentiates their appeal from local, regional, 
and Western productions. 

The following two chapters of this book utilize Chile and Israel as case 
studies to examine Turkish drama serials' appeal for geographically and cultur- 
ally distant audiences. At the same time, they study the role of Turkish drama 
serials in creating a positive perception of Türkiye among Chilean and Israeli 


audiences. 
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6 Turkish Drama Serials in Chile 


In this chapter and the one that follows, I examine the underlying factors 
facilitating the attraction of Turkish drama serials, produced for a domestic, 
Muslim-majority audience, to viewers outside the Muslim and Arab world. 
Using the Chilean audience as a departure point, we will explore how Turkish 
drama serials became popular among Chilean viewers without Turkiye and 
Chile sharing any linguistic, ethnic, historical, or religious commonalities. Thus, 
Chapter 6 attempts to establish whether the appeal of Turkish dramas can be 
studied beyond the logic of cultural proximity, by focusing on Chilean audi- 
ences’ engagement with the relevance of the dramas to the viewers’ lives and 
lifeworlds as members of a developing economy located in the Global South— 
like Turkiye.’ At the same time, the chapter investigates whether geographically 
and culturally distant audiences still look for cultural proximity when watching 
Turkish dramas,” and what their viewing motivations are.? Furthermore, this 
chapter explores the role of Turkish drama serials in introducing and shaping 
audiences’ perception of Turkiye. It attempts to establish whether Turkish 
dramas have been an equally effective soft-power tool among Chilean viewers 
as they have been among Arab audiences in Qatar (see Chapter 3). 

The analysis and discussions in this chapter are drawn from online surveys 
distributed to Turkish-serial viewers and university students in Chile between 
winter 2019 and spring 2020,* as well as interviews with distribution compa- 
nies and media executives in Türkiye in 2020, informal conversations with 
viewers and academics (in all these countries), and news articles (in Turkish, 
English, and Spanish). 

Some of the key findings in this chapter reveal that Turkish serials aided 
the introduction of Turkish culture and history to a region and its people to 
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whom Türkiye was largely unknown. They appear to have positively impacted 
viewers’ perception of what a Muslim country is like, by replacing negative 
impressions with an understanding of the various proximities between Türkiye 
and Chile. Chilean viewers have been found to relate to the same topics and 
themes as Turkish and Arab audiences but also to engage meaningfully with 
them, regardless of their cultural context. 

While I reflect, in this chapter and the one that follows, on Turkish drama 
serials' role as a tool for soft power, and why Chilean and Israeli audiences 
watch them, I first need to clarify that the empirical findings examined here 
and in Chapter 7 do not represent how Turkish serials are generally perceived. 
One cannot assume that the research participants represent how all viewers 
in these countries perceive Turkish dramas. As already stated at the start of 
this book, it would be misguiding to interpret all the empirical results explored 
in the various chapters as the only possible reflection of the reasons for Turkish 
serials’ appeal to viewers in Qatar, Chile, and Israel. The significance of this 
research is not so much about the quantitative demographic distribution of 
the various ways in which Turkish serials are received, but rather the question 
of why Chilean and Israeli viewers watch Turkish drama serials, and why they 
generate such appeal. Therefore, it is important to recognize that any empir- 
ical findings cannot speak for themselves, but rather should be analysed 
'symptomatically. As Ang has suggested, it is important to: 


search for what is behind the explicitly written, for the presuppositions and 
accepted attitude concealed within them. In other words, [the comments of 
viewers] must be regarded as text, as discourse people produce when they 
want to express or have to account for their own preference for, or aversion 


to, a ... piece of popular culture. 


Ang recommends that this is only possible by reflecting on socially available 
ideologies and images that illustrate the way in which a television serial (in 
her case, Dallas) acquires its overall meaning. Thus, it is necessary to examine 
these beliefs and images in audience response, in order to understand their 
viewing experiences and to unearth what really attracts audiences. 

It might be somewhat challenging to attribute the appeal of Turkish serials 
to one motive or value, but it appears that they present stories that Chilean 


and Israeli audiences receive as enthusiastically as Turkish and Arab viewers. 
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However, the popularity of a cultural product is never a unique accomplish- 
ment, but rather is dependent on, as well as linked to, the context in which 
it is consumed. We need to remind ourselves that global audiences—with 
Turkish, Latin American and Caribbean (LAC), Israeli, and Arab viewers 
being no exception—have become used to American television content and 
its production values, style, and pace, as well as its language—although in 
Chile and the rest of the LAC, foreign television content is traditionally 
dubbed. Yet dramas made in Turkiye appear to have, in some way or other, 
appealed in an exceptional manner to audiences in Chile. What started with 
the sudden and highly unexpected popularity of the drama Las Mil y Una 
Noches (Binbir Gece/One Thousand and One Nights, 2006-09, Türkiye: Kanal D) 
in 2014 transitioned into a significant and far wider development across LAC 
television markets. By using the audience in Chile as a case study, this chapter 
attempts to provide an insight into the appeal of Turkish drama serials in the 
LAC region. 

One could argue that the popularity of Turkish television dramas is but 
one example of how content produced in and for one particular nation has 
crossed national and cultural borders and discovered audiences globally. The 
occurrence of travelling television content is not new, having been scrutinized 
by various scholars in the past.” But the Turkish case is the first time that 
television dramas from a Muslim-majority country have succeeded in attracting 
audiences across the globe, making our question even more urgent: what is it 
about Turkish serials that enables them to resonate with Turkish, Arab, Chilean, 


and Israeli audiences alike? 


Latin American and Caribbean relations with Türkiye, 
past and present 


The following section provides a historic overview of Turkish-LAC relations, 
providing the necessary context for understanding Türkiye's foreign policy in 
the region, which strategically combines trade, aid, and Turkish dramas. 
Türkiye's relationship with the LAC region dates back to the second half of 
the nineteenth century, when several waves of migration from the Ottoman 
Empire to the LAC occurred, from the 1860s until the end of the First World 


War.? These emigrants from various ethnic and religious backgrounds were 
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collectively called ‘Los Turcos’, as they all had Ottoman passports.’ Diplomatic 
and consular contacts between the Ottoman Empire and some Latin American 
countries were established at around the same time, with Chile subsequently 
being the first country in the region to recognize the young Republic of 
Türkiye." 

Until the 1990s, Turkiye’s relations with the region had been friendly but 
largely stagnant," mostly because of geographical distance and differences in 
foreign-policy priorities. Türkiye's international political, economic, and cultural 
presence and influence has steadily increased in recent years owing to a multi- 
directional and multiregional approach. Under the leadership of the Justice 
and Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP), Türkiye launched 
a (so-called) paradigm shift in its foreign policy, which former prime minister 
and minister of foreign affairs Ahmet Davutoglu named a 'Multi-Dimensional 
Foreign Policy'.? As discussed in more detail in Chapter 3, prior to the rise 
of the AKP in 2002, Türkiye's foreign policy, for the most part, moved within 
parameters that can best be described as Western-leaning and security-orien- 
tated. However, by following Davutoglu’s guidelines for foreign policy, Türkiye 
has since shaped new courses when it comes to international trade relations, 
while enhancing these new directions with humanitarian and development aid. 
By no longer viewing itself as a ‘bridge’ country, but as a central power with a 
unique geographic and geo-cultural position," Türkiye has been able to generate 
an increased confidence by identifying with more than one region and culture. 
That in turn motivated the country to manoeuvre in, and engage with, several 
regions simultaneously. Therefore, the LAC became another important region 
with which Türkiye sought to strengthen trade and diplomatic ties. 

Visits by various LAC leaders to Türkiye over recent years, along with visits 
by Turkish officials to the LAC countries, have demonstrated Türkiye's 
increased prioritization of, and engagement with, the region.!ó President 
Erdogan’s trip to Chile, Peru, and Ecuador in 2016 as part of an official state 
visit was the first presence of a Turkish president in Chile in twenty years, 
while the visits to Peru and Ecuador represented the first ever official visits 
by any Turkish president to these countries." With the AKP government 
championing the vision of a new Türkiye, reinforced by a significantly enhanced 
diplomatic and trade presence on the world stage,? Türkiye has signed 


economic- and trade-cooperation agreements with nineteen countries in the 
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region (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Jamaica, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela). 

What made the region particularly attractive to Türkiye was the high 
economic performance of several countries such as Chile, Brazil, and Mexico, 
which have joined the emerging-economies league.? As international relations 
professor Kemal Kirişci argues, behind Turkish foreign policy under the AKP 
government ‘lies the rise of a trading state; bearing this in mind will help 
analysts to understand Turkish foreign policy better in regard to countries in 
its immediate neighbourhood as well as countries further away'.?! Thus, LAC 
countries were offering Türkiye a new market,” with a combined population 
of more than 600 million people,” at a time when trade and political relations 
in the Middle East and the West had become rather unstable. 

If we look at the trade volume between Türkiye and the LAC region in 
more recent years, we can see a significant increase: while Türkiye's trade 
volume with the LAC was $3.4 billion in 2006, it went on to surpass $9.2 
billion by 2017.” The bilateral trade volume between Türkiye and Chile in 
2018 amounted to almost $767 million, with $386.3 million in exports and 
$370.6 million in imports.? 

In 2019, as part of an export master plan that aimed to intensify business 
and diplomatic engagement in LAC countries, a delegation of Turkish exporters 
visited Chile to meet with business executives and potential buyers from across 
the region (including Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Panama, and Uruguay). According to the head of the Turkish Export Assembly, 
the association accelerated efforts to strengthen the market penetration and 
market adhesion of exports, and the recognition of Turkish products and 
culture, by creating new export destinations in the region.” At present there 
are Turkish commercial offices in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. Turkish construction companies are 
working on building projects in Venezuela, and port construction in Ecuador. 
The $750-million port construction project was signed in Ecuador's capital, 
Quito, during President Erdogans visit to the country in 2016.? Türkiye's 
national carrier, Turkish Airlines, expanded its flight network to Bogotá, Buenos 
Aires, Caracas, Cancun, Havana, Mexico City, Panama, and São Paulo.” In 


addition, the visa requirement for most LAC countries was cancelled.” 
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Türkiye's relationship with Brazil and Mexico has been elevated to a strategic 
partnership. Political consultation mechanisms have also been established with 
seventeen LAC countries (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Guyana, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela).?? 

However, the interest and attraction hasn't been unidirectional, as the trade 
engagement of Turkiye with LAC countries has offered equally important 
benefits to the latter region, balancing the US-China binary, and enabling 
LAC countries more room to manoeuvre and negotiate with other suitors. 
Despite Türkiye's close relationship with Venezuela’s disputed President 
Maduro, which is not seen as a favourable alliance (with most Latin American 
countries opposing Maduro?!), Türkiye's trade relations in the region still have 
the potential to shape the geopolitical chessboard. 

Moreover, Türkiye has also been increasingly recognized in the region as a 
development partner, providing humanitarian aid and developmental assistance, 
predominantly through the involvement of the Turkish International 
Cooperation and Development Agency (TIKA).? TIKA opened its first 
regional programme-coordination offices in Mexico City in 2015, and in 
Bogotá in 2016.5 One could argue that the best way to describe Türkiye's 
geopolitical ambitions in the LAC is, as Financial Times journalists Andres 
Schipani and Laura Pitel defined it, “Turkey pushing into’ the Global South 
‘with aid, trade and soaps’.*4 

However, according to scholars such as Ariel Levaggi and Federico Donelli, 
Türkiye's interest in the Global South peaked during the first decade of AKP 
rule, when the logic of the trading state and the use of soft-power tools gener- 
ated a rapid increase in political, economic, and even cultural engagement. For 
Levaggi and Donelli, domestic issues and the volatility around Türkiye's borders 
reduced the importance of Latin America on the Turkish political agenda, 
despite the growth in exports and investments. They argue that the region's 
low economic relevance, and lack of interest from the Turkish public, slowed 
engagement. Still, Levaggi and Donelli acknowledge that the Global South 
will continue to have 'a place in the Turkish foreign policy narrative, for three 
reasons, each of which is intertwined with domestic politics: the exploitation 
of anti-western rhetoric by President Erdogan; the advancement of the 


domestic security agenda; and the exploration of economic opportunities .? 
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Türkiye's multidimensional policy paved the way for Turkish 
drama serials to enter the LAC market 


This section explores how the widened scope of Tirkiye’s foreign policy has 
created an environment conducive to the entrance of Turkish dramas into the 
Chilean (and later the LAC) television market, resulting in millions of people 
across the region watching Turkish dramas. This is similar to what happened 
in the Middle East and North Africa region (MENA), where diplomatic and 
trade relationships smoothed the way for Turkish drama serials. 

As I have explored in Chapter 1, I should re-emphasize here that many 
leading media outlets in Turkiye are owned by large conglomerates that have 
interests in several other industries, such as banking, finance, tourism, automo- 
tives, construction, energy, food, and mining. Many of these conglomerates 
operate in regions where the Turkish government has established trade rela- 
tionships. At present, over twenty companies are believed to be operating 
across LAC countries.39 One could argue that a seductive combination of 
diplomacy, trade, and aid has created an environment conducive to Turkish 
serials being picked up by the Chilean channel Mega; and undeniably, conglom- 
erates already operating in the region would have attempted to offer another 
core product—television serials owned by their channels. It is, however, signif- 
icant that by the time that Turkish dramas entered Chile in 2014, they were 
already well known for having achieved enormous success in the Arab world, 
Balkans, Turkic-speaking countries, Russia, and South Asia. Ultimately, this 
made it decidedly easier for Turkish companies to market their products in 
the region; channel executives were at this point buying into a known and 
highly successful product. 

Consequently, the successful penetration of Turkish serials into the LAC 
television market can, in many ways, also be seen as a by-product of Türkiye's 
economic success and the country's changing trade and diplomatic policies 
within the region. Yet the relationship between hard and soft power is complex 
and interactive, with neither being substitutable nor rigidly complementary. 
That said, the Turkish government implemented several initiatives to grow 
Turkish television exports further. For example, in 2015 the Culture and 
Tourism Ministry, the Economy Ministry, and the Investment Support and 
Promotion Agency contributed significantly to the introduction of Türkiye 
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and Turkish TV content at MIPCOM (Marché International des Programmes 
de Communication/International Market of Communications Programmes) 
where Türkiye was also the ‘country of honour’ that year. This annual trade 
show is geared towards the television industry: representatives of television 
studios and broadcasters utilize the event as a marketplace to buy and sell 
new programmes and formats for international distribution. Incentive 
programmes such as this permit a significant part of Turkish TV distributors 
marketing and promotion expenses to be met by the Treasury,” illustrating 
the degree to which Turkish serials and foreign policy have become inter- 
twined—supplementing and supporting each other. In most instances, the 
exercise of one kind of power may enhance the other kind,” and this appears 
to be very much the case for Turkish serials. In other words, Türkiye's hard- 
power resources have increased the effectiveness of its soft power in the LAC 


region, and vice versa, as in the Arab world. 


Turkish dramas entering Chilean television 


This section provides a brief overview of the specific circumstances that led 
to Turkish serials being purchased by the Chilean channel Mega, a central 
moment for the arrival of Turkish dramas on the screens of LAC viewers. 
Telenovelas made in Latin America, which formerly dominated the region, 
were also hugely successful in Türkiye in the 1980s and 1990s.? However, 
since 2014, the tables appear to have been turned, with LAC audiences now 
watching drama serials made in Türkiye. 

Patricio Hernández of Mega was the television executive responsible for 
introducing Turkish serials to Chilean audiences. Before joining Mega, 
Hernández had come across Las Mil y Una Noches (Binbir Bece/One Thousand 
and One Nights, 2006-2009, Türkiye: Kanal D) at an industry fair, and instantly 
thought that a Chilean adaptation of the story would have great potential in 
the country. When he returned to Chile and pitched the idea to his (then) 
company, it was rejected, as it was perceived as being very difficult for a Turkish 
story to succeed in the Chilean market. However, when Hernández joined 
Mega a year later, he resurrected his initial idea—but this time instead of 
adapting the script the whole serial was purchased, with the first two seasons 
almost immediately being dubbed into Spanish. It is also worth noting that 
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when Mega decided to acquire its first Turkish serial it was facing severe 
financial troubles, being on the verge of bankruptcy. In fact, as scholars such 
as Barrios et al. have highlighted, financial troubles were then experienced by 
almost all Chilean television stations, including public channels.? The decision 
to broadcast a serial from a country that was (at the time) relatively unknown 
in the region was seen as a huge risk.“ Unexpectedly, Las Mil y Una Noches 
became the most-watched serial in Chile, achieving success and profits that 
Mega could never have anticipated. In 2014, when it first aired, Las Mil y 
Una Noches achieved higher ratings than the football game between Chile and 
Brazil.? 

Following this huge success, other channels started airing Turkish 
programmes. One of them was the Chilean Channel 13, which, after the 
conclusion of Las Mil y Una Noches, started broadcasting E/ Sultan (Muhteşem 
Yüzyil/ Magnificent Century, 2011-14, Türkiye: Show TV, Star TV). The fact 
that E/ Sultán and Las Mil y Una Noches had the same lead actor, Halit Ergenc, 
created an enormous frenzy for the serial, with even fast-food chains like 
Burger King offering ‘Ottoman burgers’ at the time. With Turkish serials 
proving enormously popular with Chilean audiences, other Chilean channels, 
and those in many other LAC countries, started to acquire Turkish dramas, 
with the dubbing being undertaken in Chile. Mega, having been the first 
channel to purchase Turkish dramas, subsequently obtained the rights to 
distribute many Turkish serials in the region, generating another income stream 
for the broadcaster. Despite the cost of dubbing, Turkish serials have been 
far more economical for Mega than producing its own content. In fact, the 
domestic and regional success of Turkish serials has contributed to Mega 
becoming the most commercially successful channel in the country. At present, 
of all the LAC countries, Chile still broadcasts the greatest number of Turkish 
dramas, and has become the distribution hub for Turkish serials in the region.*5 
They are widely known as ‘telenovelas Turcas’ to distinguish them from national 
and regional telenovelas. 

Similarly to the phenomenon in the Arab world, where the Syrian colloquial 
dialect became almost the standard for Arabic dubbing, resulting in a new 
industry for Syria, the dubbing of Turkish dramas into Spanish in Chile has 
contributed to Chile becoming the dubbing centre for Turkish programmes.** 
The Chilean dubbing house Dinte was responsible for dubbing the first Turkish 
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drama serial into Spanish; however, with the increasing demand for Turkish 
content, many other companies have sought to benefit.” 

Turkish dramas have become so popular among LAC viewers in recent 
years that they earned the Turkish drama Amor Eterno (Kara Sevdal Endless 
Love, 2015-17, Türkiye: Star TV) an International Emmy Award in 2017, in 
the category of Best Telenovela.^ It is worth noting that it was the first time 
that an award of this kind had been received by a Turkish production. 
Furthermore, owing to the massive success of Turkish serials in the LAC 
region, in 2018 the Peruvian Channel 2 (Latina Televisión) initiated the Latin 
Turkish Awards, voted for by viewers across the region.? What started as an 
experiment in Chile has turned into a phenomenon in the so-called cradle of 
telenovelas, with ‘telenovelas Turcas’ outperforming national and regional 
content in terms of popularity, despite telenovelas made in Latin America 
having previously dominated the region and beyond. 

This engagement with Turkish dramas appears to have had another rather 
unexpected consequence. There have been media reports that the popularity 
of Turkish dramas, particularly in Chile, has contributed to parents naming 
their newborn children after protagonists in their favourite serials. According 
to official state records, numerous Chilean girls born in 2016 were named 
Elif, a traditional Turkish name which overtook even widely popular names 
such as Veronica.” Elif (2014-19, Türkiye: Kanal 7) is a serial featuring a 
child protagonist of this name and telling the story of an abandoned girl. The 
serial has become the longest-running foreign drama to air on Chilean televi- 
sion, even surpassing the Colombian telenovela Yo Soy Betty, La Fea (I am 
Betty, the Ugly One, 24Horas, 2019; TVN, 2018). It is important to note that, 
unlike most Turkish drama serials exported internationally, E/if was not aired 
in Türkiye by a mainstream channel but rather on Kanal 7. Kanal 7, since its 
establishment in 1995, has been known for broadcasting Islamic content. This 
television drama was therefore produced for a distinctly conservative Islamic 
audience—making the fact that it resonated with Chilean viewers even more 
fascinating. 

However, despite the successful and positive reception of Turkish dramas 
in Chile and other LAC countries, Turkish serials have also been criticized 
for projecting misogyny, macho behaviour, and violence against women. A 


Cuban journalist noted that, while he believed that Cuban audiences were 
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enjoying Turkish serials with a critical distance, he was still worried that they 


might revive misogynistic and violent attitudes towards women.” 


Findings 


The following section first examines the empirical findings that reveal the role 
of Turkish dramas in introducing Türkiye to a geographically distant country, 
and their role as a soft-power tool. It then looks at viewing motivations and the 
reasons behind the appeal of Turkish drama serials to Chilean audiences. The 


responses are organized by themes that became apparent during the data analysis. 


Turkish dramas introduced Chilean audiences to Türkiye 


In order first to establish the importance of Turkish serials as a soft-power 
tool, all research participants were asked what level of knowledge they'd of 
Turkiye and its culture prior to watching Turkish dramas. The overwhelming 
majority answered that they had known close to nothing about Türkiye before- 
hand. Participants were also asked what they thought about Türkiye after 
watching drama serials: the survey participants were asked to respond in their 
own words. An overwhelming majority st ated that they had a very favourable 
opinion of Türkiye. The country was often described as ‘beautiful’, ‘modern, 
and a country that, ‘despite being Muslim, had many perceived cultural simi- 
larities with Chile and the region. Female respondents were particularly 
impressed by the attractiveness of Turkish people and the Turkish lifestyle, 
which for many was seen as realistic and original. Owing to Türkiye being 
mainly unknown to Chilean viewers, the way daily life is projected in its 
dramas was perceived as a realistic depiction of the country and people's 
everyday lives. The fact that most Turkish dramas are being filmed in actual 
locations and real homes instead of in studios (as has often been the case in 


regional telenovelas) further elevated the audience's experience: 


I imagine that it must be nice living in Türkiye. Istanbul looks impressive. 


I haven't seen any other places like it. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Participants who stated that they knew little about Türkiye before watching 
Turkish dramas were also asked whether Turkish serials had changed their 
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perception of the country, to which all answered ‘yes’. Participants then were 
also asked to elaborate on how their perceptions had changed. These respond- 
ents claimed that after watching Turkish serials, they realized that Turkiye was 
a beautiful country with many perceived cultural and ethnic similarities to 
Chile and the region. Most participants expressed a strong desire to visit and 
experience the locations they had seen in Turkish serials. The following two 


survey answers adequately summarize the overall response of most participants: 


Türkiye seems like a beautiful place. Men and women are very attractive 
and natural-looking. I love that people live close to the water. The architec- 
ture is very different to what we are used to seeing. I am hoping to visit 


Istanbul once the pandemic is over. (Female viewer, 2020) 


I knew Türkiye was Muslim, and I guess I thought it would be like 
Afghanistan or Saudi Arabia. I didn't realise that it was very modern and 
Mediterranean. I also didn’t know that Turkish people are good-looking and 
had a Western and modern lifestyle. (Male viewer, 2020) 


Participant responses clearly show that Turkish dramas contribute to a positive 
impression of the country—one that has the potential to generate an affirm- 
ative bias towards Türkiye, but also the prospect of changing the negative 
perception of Muslim countries as a whole. As the second response highlights, 
for many Chilean research participants, Türkiye, a Muslim-majority country, 
was imagined to be similar to countries such as Afghanistan or Saudi Arabia. 
Research participants primarily expressed an orientalist perception of Turkiye 
before watching these serials. For many, Turkiye was envisioned as ‘backwards’. 
However, after watching Turkish dramas, this view was replaced by the percep- 
tion of the country as a ‘beautiful’ and ‘modern’ nation. The fact that many 
Turkish dramas project glamorized versions of everyday life and often focus 
on the most desirable locations in Istanbul seems to have a powerful impact 
on the audiences’ perception of Turkiye and Muslim societies. As scholars in 
the field have argued, products of popular culture can have critical importance 
in facilitating the construction and shaping of a country's image.” Turkish 
drama serials appear to have succeeded in adding colour, detail, and richness 
to the Chilean audience’s imaginings of what Turkiye is like. Therefore, Turkish 
dramas have not only managed to introduce audiences to Türkiye and its 


culture: but, as Anholt stressed, cultural products—in this case, television 
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dramas—can introduce people to a nation ‘almost as well as if theyd been 
there’; or ‘better, in fact, because the picture that’s painted is often a little 
idealized, and all the more magical for being intangible and incomplete’. 

As argued throughout this book, although the appeal of Turkish serials in 
Chile and other LAC countries should not be seen as having the ability to 
influence foreign policy (as attraction does not equate to power), it should be 
re-emphasized that soft power reveals itself qualitatively in the shift of popular 
opinion, rather than quantitatively. One could argue that, perhaps, some 
concrete quantitative results can be found in the significant increase in visitors 
from LAC countries to Türkiye,” although the elimination of visa require- 
ments for most countries in the region might also have influenced visitor 
numbers. However, as the empirical findings in this chapter reveal, the most 
significant tangible quantitative impact is the desire of viewers to travel to 
Turkiye and experience on a personal level the positive impressions they have 
gained through Turkish drama serials. 

As already acknowledged in Chapter 3, both popular and high culture can 
significantly shape people’s perception of a country and act as a crucial soft- 
power source. Joseph Nye has defined culture as ‘the set of values and practices 
that create meaning for a society that has many manifestations’.°° A nation’s 
culture can be understood as a blend of things such as image, reputation, and 
national brand, evolved from its history, traditions, religion, values, arts, and 
contributions to the global community. The popular culture of a country is its 
music, cinema, television, other forms of art, and implicit cultural attributes.’ 
According to scholars in the field? popular culture specifically can hold 
critical importance in facilitating the construction and shaping of a nation’s 
image. Popular culture offers the ability to generate a cultivation effect in the 
intended audience through the exposure to the values and messages embedded 
in it, which in turn can function as a tool for soft power. Hollywood is consid- 
ered a prime example of a cultural industry that has effectively cultivated 
desirable perspectives on US positions and values in the world, while the 
idea of ‘the American dream is another significant example of US soft power, 
and became familiar to people across the world through popular culture.9? 
Hollywood is also seen as having played a pivotal role in influencing the global 
perception of other cultures, such as negative opinions of Muslims and Arabs.“! 


In this context, one could argue that the soft power Turkish dramas are 
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projecting is beneficial to Türkiye, and, more broadly, aids in creating a desirable 
image of Muslims that is rarely portrayed, challenging Western stereotypes. 
A 2021 report by the Annenberg Inclusion Initiative revealed that not only 
are Muslims nearly absent from episodic content, but they are still negatively 
stereotyped on television and in streaming content in the US, the UK, Australia, 
and New Zealand.” 

Turkish drama serials thus introduce a more attractive and idealized version 
of Turkishness because most serials are filmed in upscale neighbourhoods, 
accessorized with the scenery of the Bosporus. They become central in fostering 
and forming a positive image of a Muslim country, culture, and society in a 


culturally and geographically distant region: 


I never thought that a telenovela from a Muslim country like Türkiye would 
be so good. I think most Turkish telenovelas dont look like they are from a 
Muslim country. My family is originally from Italy, and Turkish serials remind 
me of the Mediterranean life, which I enjoy seeing. (Female viewer, 2020) 


With Turkish dramas having become a permanent fixture on Chilean and 
other LAC countries' screens, they have the potential to foster a long-term 
relationship with the region which, according to scholars in the field, is an 
essential component of successful public diplomacy. 

Nonetheless, and as argued earlier, the impact of Turkish drama serials as 
a soft-power tool might be difficult to measure. Yet if we look at the topic 
through the lens of cultivation theory, which suggests that 'the more people 
watch television [or any other form of media content], the more they tend to 
think that the real world resembles’ what they see on-screen, the exposure 
to Turkish drama serials over time is likely not only to further cultivate a 
desirable Turkish image but also to create an affinity for and familiarity with 
Türkiye in Chile and the rest of the LAC region. As scholars such as Press- 
Barnathan have argued, popular culture can shape 'the background knowledge 
of people, domestically and internationally', and prepare 'a hospitable emotional 
environment for certain actions, which turns popular culture into a potentially 
attractive soft power tool'.^ At the same time, the consumption of a particular 
country's cultural products might result in the adoption of their culture, which 
could ultimately shape a country's cultural market and regional discourse, along 


with its idea of modernity, the world, the international system, and so forth. 
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Perhaps an example of this likely development can be found not only in 
the growing volume of Turkish content on LAC television, but also in the 
ongoing adaptations of famous Turkish drama scripts by television networks 
in the region. For instance, in 2020 the Mexican television giant Televisa 
acquired five Turkish drama scripts in order to produce adaptations. The first 
was Black Money Love (Kara Para Ask, 2014-15, Türkiye: ATV) which was 
transformed into Imperio de Mentiras (Empire of Lies, 2020-21, Mexico: Las 
Estrellas), while the second adaptation was Queen of the Night (Gecenin Kralicesi, 
2016, Türkiye: Star TV), broadcast under the title Te Acuerdas de Mi (I've 
Known You All My Life, 18 January-3 May 2021, Mexico: Las Estrellas). Both 
adaptations managed to reach large audiences in both Mexico and the USA, 
and these are just two such examples. Given Turkish dramas' growing presence 
in the region, one could argue that they have a strong potential for becoming 
a lasting and effective mode of soft power that holds critical importance in 
facilitating the construction and moulding of a desirable Turkish image abroad. 

Finally, the empirical data for this chapter also revealed that one of the key 
elements behind the appeal of Turkish drama serials to Chilean audiences, 
and perhaps its greatest soft power, is their ability to project a realistic-seeming 
modern society that still cares for traditional values and morality. The projec- 
tion of a contemporary urban lifestyle and social mobility is displayed against 
the backdrop of Türkiye's most populous city, Istanbul, which, as one of the 
most inspiring metropolises, holds strong appeal. 

Irrespective of how effective Turkish serials are as a soft-power tool, one 
thing that can be said for certain is that they have managed to enter the 
homes of millions of people across the LAC region. They have ignited a desire 
to visit Türkiye among LAC viewers, to experience for themselves what they 
see on the screen, while also blurring the difference between geographical 


proximity and distance. 


Turkish serials and younger Chilean audiences 


To establish whether Turkish dramas lack of appeal to university-age individuals 
is limited only to young people in Qatar, I also surveyed young people in Chile. 
‘The findings have revealed that, similarly to the empirical data established for 


Arab audiences, Turkish serials do not appear to resonate with young Chileans 
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as much as they do with their parents’ and grandparents’ generations. For the 
majority of young respondents, Turkish serials were not criticized for their low 
production values or bad acting, but were rather viewed as a genre that simply 
did not resonate. As with young people in Qatar, young Chileans predominantly 
perceived Turkish serials as a women’s genre. The most common responses were 
that Turkish serials were ‘too dramatic’, ‘too slow’, or placed too great an emphasis 
on romance. For many, while these elements were seen as attributes that did 
not appeal to them, they were highlighted as important aspects attracting avid 
Turkish-serial viewers. There were also some significant similarities between the 
responses of young survey participants and regular viewers. Ihe same holds true 
for young people surveyed in Israel, which I will reflect on in Chapter 7. 
Most young Chilean respondents claimed that they rarely, if ever, watched 
Turkish programmes. ‘The majority of university students surveyed stated that 
their mothers, older sisters, aunts, and grandmothers were regular viewers. Yet 
despite the vast majority of university students claiming either that they were 
not viewers, or that they watched Turkish serials only rarely, the majority indi- 
cated that they had watched Las Mil y Una Noches, while the next most-watched 
serials were E/ Sultán, Elif and ¿Qué Culpa tiene Fatmagiil?. Most notably, there 
was a significant similarity between the responses of students and those given 
by avid viewers. Again, in much the same way as I observed among audiences 
in Qatar and Israel, it appears that although young people are largely passive 
audiences, owing to Turkish shows being watched regularly by female relatives 
in the household, they were still able to provide similar answers to those of 
regular viewers when questioned about why they are so popular. The most 
telling differences between the two groups was that the open-ended questions 
were answered by serial viewers in greater detail, and were often more than a 
paragraph long, while the majority of university students only responded with 
one or two sentences. Furthermore, university students could only name one 


or two serials, while regular viewers could name an average of four to five. 


Entertainment is the most important motive for viewing 
Turkish dramas 


While entertainment has been identified as the most crucial viewing motive 


among Chilean viewers, it is essential to underline that entertainment is not 
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something that viewers experience in isolation. The Chilean audience responses 
uncovered several individual motives that, in combination, appear to contribute 
to the positive reception of Turkish dramas. That said, entertainment was 
stressed by most Chilean viewers as a primary motive, as the responses by 


these viewers clearly articulate: 


It was my wife who started watching Turkish telenovelas, and now we watch 
them together in the evening when I return from work. They are relaxing to 
watch. We both like them a lot because the stories are new and not repeti- 


tive, and we love the places they show in the telenovelas. (Male viewer, 2020) 


I watch Turkish telenovelas because they are entertaining. I can focus on 


something else and take my mind off things. (Female viewer, 2019) 


Scholars such as Ang have associated entertainment with pleasure,® and 
perhaps the most pressing question is: how do Turkish dramas produce pleasure 
among Chilean audiences? What is it about Turkish dramas that make them 
at times more pleasurable than national and regional content? For Spence, 
pleasure in the context of watching soap operas ‘implies the simple possibility 
of a need met’.*’ This poses another question: what ‘needs’ do Turkish dramas 
meet for Chilean audiences? Perhaps a possible way of understanding the 
appeal of Turkish dramas to Chilean audiences is to draw, like Ang, on the 


Marxist idea which states: 


Because the production of culture is subject to the laws of the capitalist 
economy, cultural products are degraded into commodities to make as much 
profit as possible on the market. The capitalist market economy is only 
interested in the production of surplus value and as such is indifferent to the 


specific characteristics of goods: caring only that they are sold and consumed.® 


This argument certainly holds true for the Turkish television market. As 
explored in Chapter 1, the viewership figures of a serial determine its longevity 
on screens, which equates to profitable advertising revenue for the television 
channel. However, at this point a variation on our question arises: how can 
Turkish serials, produced predominantly with the domestic market in mind, 
be entertaining and pleasurable to viewers in Chile? 

As noted above, Las Mil y Una Noches, which aired in Türkiye between 
2006 and 2009, was the first to become immensely popular in Chile, in 
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2014. The serial was produced at a time when Turkish producers were not 
aware of, or even remotely considering, international audiences. Even now, 
when producing serials for television, the priority is first to be successful in 
the domestic market (see Chapter 1). Of course, given the international 
success of Turkish serials in the last decade, an international audience will 
always be at the backs of the minds of production companies and media 
executives; but to sell a programme internationally, it has first to be 
successful among Turkish television audiences before LAC TV stations will 
be interested in acquiring it. With broadcast and cable/satellite TV still 
dominating the media landscape in the region," dramas that have not been 
tested on Turkish television are seen as too risky to be purchased by LAC 
channels. This takes us back to our core question: how do we explain why 
Turkish serials produced for a Muslim-majority country are entertaining 
and pleasurable to a foreign and non-Muslim audience? The findings in the 
next section demonstrate that experiencing entertainment and pleasure is 
only possible due to Chilean viewers' ability to engage meaningfully with 
Turkish drama serials. As Straubhaar previously argued, media choice occurs 
in a dynamic ‘tension with other motives and attractions"?! Therefore, rather 
than establishing one aspect or motive as the key attraction of Turkish 
dramas, the findings in this book show that it is the combination of multiple 
factors that formulates Turkish drama’s unique attraction to Chilean, Arab, 


and Israeli audiences. 


The importance of perceived ethnic similarities 


Most Chilean audience responses revealed that perceived ethnic similarities 
have been fundamental in the appeal of Turkish dramas, allowing them to 
feature on Chilean screens without being experienced as content from a distant 
unknown country. Most Chilean viewers noted that the similar appearance of 
Turkish actors and actresses to people in Latin America was a significant 
aspect of their attraction. Perceived ethnic similarities, in combination with 
dubbing into the Chilean dialect by Chilean voice actors, seem to have geo- 
localized Turkish serials and contributed to their overall positive reception. 
The response below from one female viewer highlights that Turkish dramas 


appear to have had a relatively seamless entry into Chilean television. Most 
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viewers noted that they did not realize initially that the serial they were 


watching was from Turkiye and not from their own region. 


‘The first Turkish telenovela I watched was with my mum and both of us 
didn't know it was from Türkiye. We thought it was very nice and enter- 
taining but never thought it was from a different country. (Female viewer, 


2019) 


Similar experiences and observations were shared by media executives working 
at production and distribution companies dealing with the LAC market, with 
ethnic similarities seen as an important factor in Turkish drama serials’ success 


in the LAC region: 


My first take on Turkish dramas was that when I saw the first one, that 
I didn’t know it was Turkish if that. You know they have this Latin look 
very similar to the look of many people in Latin America. The actors don't 


look very foreign to us. (Interview, 2020) 


Latin people look very similar to Turkish people. I remember in my youth 
when Latin telenovelas were popular in Türkiye, people here also felt that 
they were similar to us, and now it is basically the same thing but the other 
way around. (Interview, 2020) 


As these responses by industry professionals and audiences show, similarities 
in appearance between Turks and Latin Americans have been a pivotal factor 
that has drawn Chilean viewers to Turkish dramas. The discovery of other 
proximities appears to have occurred later and also become part of the viewing 
experience. 

The acceptance and attraction of dubbed Turkish dramas contrasts with 
the idea of ‘cultural discount’. Cultural discount suggests that a foreign 
programme loses some of its value when it does not translate well into 
the local culture of the new market because audiences do not fully under- 
stand the settings, institutions, cultural values, and everyday life depicted. 
Taken together, this causes the viewers to identify less with a foreign 
programme. Yet, in the case of Chilean viewers, perceived ethnic simi- 
larities, in combination with dubbing, appear to have aided in bringing 
Türkiye and its culture closer—helping audiences discover the many simi- 


larities between them.” 
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The interplay between value proximity, thematic proximity, 
and similar lifeworlds 


‘The representation of conservative values in Turkish drama serials was also 
mentioned by viewers as a critical factor in their appeal, while the importance 
given to family values was seen as highly engaging. As these two responses 
by female viewers reveal, Turkish dramas’ depiction of several generations living 
together and caring for one another becomes relatable because it has signifi- 


cant value in proximity. 


I love that people in Turkish telenovelas live in these big mansions with 
large families. Like us, you get a sense that family is important; parents, 


grandparents, uncle and aunts are important. (Female viewer, 2019) 


Turkish culture also cares about mothers and the importance of family ... 
I love how modern homes and their fashion looks and how traditional they 


are. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Turkish serials’ ability to project both modernity and tradition has been seen 
as creating an exceptionally gratifying viewing experience. Similarly to audi- 
ence responses, an Istanbul-based executive director at one of Türkiye's largest 
conglomerates stated that, despite cultural commonalities being discovered 
‘accidentally’, the importance given to family has resonated exceptionally with 
Latin American audiences. For him, positioning 'the concept of family at the 
heart of the content had great results' (Interview, 2020). Furthermore, according 
to one director at a Turkish production company, shared sensibilities and 
cultural commonalities between Türkiye and Latin America were pivotal to 


the appeal of Turkish dramas: 


Latin American audiences have a lot in common with Turkish audiences 
in terms of sensibilities. Unlike most of the Western world, Latin audiences 
value family, honour, and most of all love; like Turkish people, they also live 


emotions intensely. (Interview, 2020) 


Intriguingly, Chilean audiences’ responses also demonstrated that they 
primarily attributed their textual engagement with Turkish dramas to the 
logic of culture, where closeness exceeded the experience of distance. One 


could argue that shared values and parallel socio-economic realities in coun- 
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tries outside of the Western world, and their projection in Turkish dramas, 
appear to have hit upon a zeitgeist that resonates with Chileans as much as 
with Arab viewers. Turkish dramas are found to offer a unique balance 
between conservatism and Western-style modernity, despite the stories being 
grounded in the values and moralities of a Muslim-majority country. One 
could argue that because Turkish dramas do not show religion overtly, but 
almost always have stories that follow a conservative framework, the dramas 
become extremely shareable with viewers in what is a predominantly Catholic 
society. Therefore, regardless of differences in faith, if stories portray common 
values and themes, they can become transferable across cultures, and able to 
flow across cultural boundaries.” 

This idea has parallels with Singhal and Udornpim's argument, which 
highlights the importance of shared values and themes that address and attract 
audiences across cultures, while also offering similarities with Larkin’s 
research that examined the popularity of Indian films among Nigerian viewers 
and the audience experience of a ‘parallel modernity'.^ However, it should 
be stressed that even Straubhaar, who has been widely credited with the 
elaboration of the concept of cultural proximity,” in his later work argued 
that cultural proximity should not been seen as an ‘essential quality of culture 
or audience orientation but rather as a shifting phenomenon in dialectic 
relations to other cultural forces’.”” Straubhaar summarized these other forces 
as being genre proximity, cultural shareability, value proximity, and thematic 
proximity. Genre proximity refers to familiarity with specific genres and their 
form of storytelling. This type of proximity is particularly relevant to Chilean 
and LAC audiences, as telenovelas have traditionally been the most popular 
genre on regional television. Value proximity refers to common values, such 
as moral codes. Thematic proximity relates to issues and topics, like the drive 
for upward mobility, or the struggle between modernity and tradition, often 
explored in Turkish dramas and found to resonate in an exceptional way with 
Chilean viewers. Shareability refers to shared values, images, archetypes, and 
themes across cultures, enabling cultural products to appeal beyond cultural 
boundaries.” 

For the president and CEO of one Istanbul-based production and distribu- 


tion company, the success of Turkish serials in the LAC region rests on the 
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fact that Turkiye is a blend of many different cultures, allowing audiences to 


find something that appeals to them: 


Turkish culture has been influenced from different cultures for centuries 
geographically. We are in the middle of everything. We have very close 
connections with the middle Asian culture, Arabic culture, and on the other 
side, the European culture, so our culture has been influenced from every- 
where. That's why our products [serials] ... I mean, wherever it goes people 


can find something that they feel like belongs to them. (Interview, November 
2020) 


While one could argue that Türkiye's multilayered cultural identity enables 
Chilean audiences to discover and create a sense of cultural proximity with 
the Turkish culture despite being geographically distant, the projection of 
certain specific topics (thematic proximity) in Turkish serials—such as people 
moving to big cities from more conservative smaller communities, and all the 
struggles individuals and families face while trying to adapt—do appear to 


resonate deeply, as this Chilean respondent notes: 


I like that they focus on issues that impact people. The struggles living in 
a big city and all the things that felt better when we were growing up ... 


we used to have a closer community rather than anonymity in a big city. 


(Male viewer, 2020) 


It is important to recognize that Türkiye and Chile, but also the LAC region 
at large, have been economically unstable, and have encountered various 
domestic issues; therefore, the thematic proximity of Turkish dramas, and their 
relevance to Chilean viewers, is perhaps not coincidental but could be seen as 


a result of their socio-economic similarities. 


I miss the old telenovelas; they had innocent love stories and happy endings. 
It was the rich against the poor. Now people watch Turkish telenovelas 
because you get everything. (Female viewer, 2020) 


As this female viewer describes it, Chilean audiences miss traditional teleno- 
velas that show rags to riches stories, characters they can dream with and 
relate to, depicting their inner aspirations for a better life. One could argue 


that what made 1990s Mexican telenovelas such as Marimar (January-August 
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1994, Mexico: Televisa) and Maria la del Barrio (August 1995—April 1996, 
Mexico: Televisa) so successful, not only among LAC audiences but also across 
the globe including Türkiye, was that they followed this formula. Thus, Turkish 
drama serials that focus on social mobility, set against the backdrop of a 
modern-day fairy tale—where the Cinderella story receives, at times, a contem- 
porary twist, but core conservative values remain preserved—resonate highly 
with Chilean viewers. 

The response below from one male viewer not only summarizes the perspec- 
tive offered by most serial viewers, but also demonstrates that audiences are 
looking for telenovelas that deal with everyday struggles while maintaining 


traditional values: 


In Latin America, we all grow up watching telenovelas, but they become 
lousy quality. The stories are never new. They show things that are not good 
for our society. Ihey should show the lives and problems of real people. 
(Male viewer, 2019) 


Arguably, the fact that both countries are part of the Global South, on the 
verge of industrialization, and faced with an inevitable shift from traditional 
to secular rational values seems to create anxieties that Turkish drama serials 


satisfy in a surprising manner: 


I like that Turkish telenovelas mention God and that there is a lot of romance 
without sex and nudity. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Turkish telenovelas are watched by many in Latin America because we are 
tired of shows that have poor quality and do not reflect our core values. 


(Female viewer, 2020) 


Furthermore, Elif was one of the dramas that a vast majority of research 
participants either watched or mentioned in their responses. Unlike most 
dramas that have been sold internationally, £Z/ is a daytime serial that tells 
the story of a young girl of the same name. She becomes a foster child, placed 
in the care of her biological father's household, with the drama portraying the 
challenges she faces, including mistreatment from her biological father's wife, 
and the protective intervention of the housekeeper, Ayse. Elif's struggles reveal 
issues related to child welfare, particularly the vulnerability of children in foster 


care and the potential for abuse by caregivers. The fact that E/ifraises significant 
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social and cultural issues has struck a chord, especially with female viewers. 
The presence of Ayse as a protective figure in the girl's life goes on to high- 
light power and class dynamics, with the poor portrayed as caring and the 


rich as ruthless and cruel. 


Elif was one of the telenovelas that most of my friends and I watched. I was 
deeply affected by the cruelty shown towards this little girl. As a woman 
and a mother, it had a significant impact on me because you always worry 


about what will happen to your child if you die early. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Themes dealing with decaying values, where the rich hold sway and the 
poor are mistreated, where the vulnerable are left to fend for themselves, and 
where crony capitalism reigns supreme, seem to resonate not only with Turkish 
and Arab audiences but also with Chilean viewers. This may explain why ¿Qué 
Culpa tiene Fatmagül? (Fatmagül'ün Suçu Ne?, 2010—12, Türkiye: Kanal D) has 
become one of the most watched serials, and has been identified as the most 
popular among study participants in this book. Chilean viewers appear partic- 
ularly drawn to the portrayal of power imbalances where the rich and powerful 
are above the law, and the poor are seemingly helpless. This theme resonates 
with Chilean viewers, given their country's experience with social inequality 
and political corruption. Therefore, it is perhaps unsurprising that dramas 
like Fatmagil and E/if have found a receptive audience in Chile, as they address 


issues that connect deeply with the lived experiences of the viewers. 


My favourite Turkish telenovela is ¿Qué Culpa tiene Fatmagiil?. I think it 
shows so many things that are wrong in our society. If you are rich, you 


rule the world. (Female viewer, 2020) 


As scholars such as Inglehart and Baker note, ‘economic development seems 
to have a powerful impact on cultural values: the value systems of rich coun- 
tries differ systematically from those of developing countries’.” The struggle 
to maintain conservative values while also fighting to become successful within 
a capitalistic society, where the importance of material goods increasingly 
outweighs the value of human virtue, is a reality that resonates with Chilean 
audiences as much as with Turkish. 

‘Thus, perhaps another way to understand the appeal of Turkish-serial values 


in Chile is to look at this question from the perspective of similar lifeworlds. 
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The lifeworld concept allows the consideration of viewers within a particular 
time-space stratification, while combining factors such as cultural practices, 
age, gender, or the education and intersectionality of the individual and their 
lifeworld. At the same time, it pays attention to the perceived reality experi- 
enced from the individual’s perspective; it comprises one’s experience of the 
world, and its material and interactional manifestations with intersubjective 
ideas, knowledge, norms, and values, which in turn aid in the sense-making 
process and individual agency. Scholars such as Neumann and Charlton stressed 
the importance of more permanent influences such as gender roles, but they 
also referred to themes that are dependent on life phases (such as becoming 
a parent, suffering illness, or coming of age) as trans-situational themes.9? 
These are believed to steer one's social actions and guide media choices and 
consumption. Consequently, audiences are moved to select and consume 
content, influenced by and based on trans-situational contexts that become 
action-guiding. Chilean viewers'attraction to Turkish dramas can be understood 
as representing an interplay between parallel lifeworlds and cultural proximity, 
where value and thematic proximity hold significant positions. The role of 
mothers as protectors of the family resonates strongly with Chilean viewers, 
while the following examples demonstrate how Turkish drama serials are 
experienced as highly meaningful, with core values seen as under threat owing 


to the way they are depicted in regionally produced content. 


I think Latin telenovelas are losing their way by competing with American 
programmes. Turkish telenovelas always focus on real problems, on families 


and mothers. Telenovelas these days focus on unrealistic and repetitive stories. 


(Female viewer, 2020) 


I don't want to see sex, drugs and criminality. [here are so many other things 
to show. Turkish telenovelas show traditional things that are important to 
many people like me. We are moving away from our Christian values. People 
dont like to watch telenovelas that promote ill behaviour. (Female viewer, 


2019) 


It is nice to see these beautiful homes in Türkiye and women with trendy 
clothes and nice cars, but then you have all these traditions they maintain. 
It is fascinating how Turkish telenovelas can be both, and I think that is 
what makes them so popular. (Male viewer, 2019) 
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As these audience responses demonstrate, the ability of Turkish drama serials 
to package traditional values in combination with modernity and an urban 
lifestyle becomes highly engaging. This seductive mix, placed against the 
backdrop of Istanbul’s most iconic locations, offers Chilean audiences a pleas- 


urable viewing experience. 


I love Istanbul; the city looks fantastic! I am planning to travel to Turkiye 
as soon as the pandemic is over. It looks very different to places in Latin 
America. I am particularly looking forward to seeing the big mansions 


shown in the serials. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Once more, these audience responses not only illustrate that common values 
become imperative in the viewing experience but also that the sensation of 
difference, or experiencing non-proximity, in geographic, aesthetic, stylistic 


elements—the aesthetics of the exotic3 —egually attracts viewers. 


The importance of romance 


Most Chilean viewers noted that the way Turkish serials project romance, 
courtship, and the chemistry between male and female protagonists was some- 
thing that they had been longing for, something that was missing in Latin 
American telenovelas. For these viewers it seems that rather than seeing the 
shows’ characters acting out their physical attraction through overt and over- 
sexualized behaviour, a far more gratifying viewing experience results from 
leaving everything to one’s imagination through the creation of sexual tension. 
Similarly, Straubhaar had already described in his book World Television: From 
Global to Local more than a decade ago how women viewers of telenovelas in 
Brazil were opting for Mexican telenovelas because of their projection of 
romance, compared with the Brazilian serials which were criticized for their 
hyper-sexualization.? As this viewer describes it, Turkish serials have the 
ability to create physical chemistry and a spectrum of emotions, through acting 


and dialogue, that appear to make for very pleasurable viewing: 


Turkish telenovelas have so much passion. The body language, eyes and language 
is so exciting and romantic that it gets you addicted. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Many viewers also noted that in a region where ‘narcotelenovelas’ proliferate,?? 


with stories linked to drug-trafficking or featuring highly erotic content, 
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Turkish serials not only offer a way to escape into a different world, but also 
provide a much-needed alternative for audiences longing for romantic content 
that places an emphasis on traditional values. However, it would be wrong to 
misconstrue female viewers’ desire for romance and traditional values as 
nostalgia for times gone by; rather, there is a disconnect between what audi- 


ences want to see and what television channels are interested in producing: 


Telenovelas in Chile and Mexico lost their way and forgot what we women 
enjoy watching ... Turkish telenovelas offer you everything that others don't. 
(Female viewer, October 2020) 


Ilove the romance in Turkish telenovelas. They are a lot like the telenovelas 
in the 1980s and 1990s that we grew up with. (Female viewer, 2019) 


Research conducted by Martín-Barbero on Latin telenovelas found that they 
reinforced the logic of the market by becoming increasingly transnational.8* 
However, the findings of the present study reveal that these transnational 
tendencies appear not to resonate with viewers looking for content that projects 
more traditional values. Similarly, La Pastina and Straubhaar stressed that with 
audience reception, it is also essential to look at the local culture rather than 
simply the national culture. They suggest that this is necessary in order ‘to see 
the level of proximity between a variety of television texts and the local viewers’. 
Therefore, 'even within a country, local viewers may not understand or identify 
with elements of the "national" culture as projected in national television. 
This argument is undoubtedly helpful in understanding the appeal of Turkish 
dramas among Chilean viewers. Although Chile is an important emerging market 
with a young and progressive society, certain social milieus still hold conservative 
values and Catholic traditions. Regional telenovelas' attempt to become more 
transnational, and to move away from conventional norms, appears to have left 
viewers who appreciate these norms disconnected from their own local television 
dramas. Thus, one could argue that Turkish serials have successfully managed to 


fill this space and gratify ‘needs’ left unsatisfied by local and regional content. 


Emotional realism 


What viewer responses, particularly from female research participants, have 


revealed is that Turkish dramas’ ability to touch on human emotions, often 
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seen as disregarded by local or regional productions, is an important factor 
attracting viewers. Irrespective of how dramatic or unrealistic storylines in 
Turkish dramas might appear, for viewers they represent very relatable 
emotional realities. As Ang similarly found among viewers of Dallas, the 
‘recognition of the tragic structure of feeling, which is felt as “real” and makes 
sense for the viewer’ has been experienced as an important aspect in their 


attraction.56 As this serial viewer notes: 


El Sultán was the first Turkish telenovela I watched and with that one and 
others, what I have seen is that they always show situations or people that 
I have come across before. The two-facedness of people or always having 


someone that is mean and jealous of your achievements is true and very 


relatable. (Female viewer, 2020) 


According to a director at one of Türkiye's leading production companies, 


LAC viewers are drawn to characters and stories that they can identify with: 


Stories that resonate with them always have to do with regular characters 
who struggle with something dramatic or even tragic, so the viewers look 
for characters and their stories they can empathize with. If they are able to 
connect and identify with the characters at the core of the stories, they 


become addicted and carry those series to success. (Interview, 2020) 


Like the perspective offered by media professionals, Chilean viewers also 
stressed that they appreciated Turkish dramas' focus on, and projection of, 
human emotions, relationships, and characters that audiences can relate to and 
identify with. This in turn is seen as an important factor allowing viewers to 


experience pleasure. As a female viewer has described it: 


Turkish telenovelas allow you to escape into a different world that we don't 
find in Latin America. They are set in beautiful locations, but the issues and 
people are relatable. (Female viewer, 2020) 


The responses of both male and female viewers also reveal that the projection 
of relatable emotions, in combination with good acting and the use of beautiful 
locations, has significantly impacted audiences’ perception of realism and 
authenticity. It should be emphasized that emotional realism and authenticity 
appear to mean more than just credibility for most respondents: authenticity 


also means referring to, and relating to, the viewers’ lifeworlds; they can 
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identify and connect with stories and characters in Turkish dramas. Yet contrary 
to the emotional realism illustrated by Ang,? Chilean viewers of Turkish 
dramas are not transferring emotions from a distant world that projects the 
glamorous lifestyle of urban Turks in Istanbul's most prestigious locations into 
their own realities, but are experiencing the world depicted in these series as 
being similar to their own. This sense of authenticity and realism is reinforced 


by ethnic similarities, dubbing, and value and thematic proximity. 


The importance of genre and production values 


All study participants, whether they were active or passive viewers, agreed that 
the production values of Turkish serials are a significant aspect of their appeal, 
along with the attractiveness of actors, locations, lifestyles, and storylines. 
Turkish serials were perceived as more visually pleasing, having been primarily 
filmed in actual locations in Istanbul's most picturesque sites, instead of in 
studios, as it is often common in Latin American telenovelas. The use of real 
locations appears to have also influenced audiences' experience of authenticity 


and their mediated perception of what life is like in Türkiye. 


I like the places and homes they show in Turkish telenovelas. Everything 
looks so beautiful. I imagine it must be nice living in Türkiye. (Male viewer, 


2020). 


Furthermore, genre has been established as an equally important aspect in the 
success of Turkish dramas. Latin America is the cradle of telenovelas, with 
the genre boasting an extensive history in the region. Therefore, it is possible 
to argue that Turkish serials have resonated well with Chilean audiences 
because of their familiarity with a similar genre. This genre familiarity, combined 
with stories new to viewers, higher production values, and characters and 
locations perceived as more authentic yet also exotic, holds a strong appeal. 
Turkish drama serials have successfully reshaped and localized regional dramas 
and telenovelas into a new form of drama that has managed to attract audi- 
ences in many parts of the world. Arguably, Turkish serials are successful in 
Chile and other parts of Latin America not because Turkish serials are 'cultur- 
ally odourless’:** they are successful because they manage to combine a variety 


of elements from Western dramas and Latin American telenovelas, albeit with 
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a Turkish twist, filling a vacuum that Western, local, and regional serials left 
unfilled. 


Conclusion 


The empirical data explored in this chapter has revealed that Turkish drama 
serials have played a pivotal role in establishing a favourable image of Türkiye 
and its people with Chilean viewers who, prior to watching Turkish dramas, 
knew little to nothing about Türkiye. After watching Turkish serials, respond- 
ents claimed that they realized that Türkiye was a beautiful country with many 
perceived cultural and ethnic similarities to Chile and the wider region. Most 
participants expressed a strong desire to visit and experience the locations they 
had seen in Turkish serials. Turkish dramas have contributed to an overall 
positive perception of the country that has the potential to generate an 
affirmative bias towards Türkiye. Although the appeal of Turkish serials in 
Chile and other LAC countries will not necessarily translate into influence 
on foreign policy (as attraction does not equate to power), as discussed earlier 
in the chapter, soft power reveals itself qualitatively in the shift of popular 
opinion, rather than quantitatively. The discussion in this chapter has indicated, 
however, that some tangible quantitative results can be found in the significant 
increase in visitors from LAC countries to Türkiye. But perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Türkiye is seen in Chile as a desirable country, one that appears to have 


changed audiences conceptions of what a distant Muslim country might 


be like. 


I was stunned to see that a Muslim country is so modern ... I did not know 


that these telenovelas were Turkish. (Male viewer, 2020) 


As this audience response demonstrates, Turkish drama serials have effec- 
tively introduced a favourable version of Turkish culture and society to a 
culturally and geographically distant country. Turkish dramas have become a 
permanent fixture on Chilean and other LAC countries' screens. They have 
the serious potential for successfully fostering a long-term relationship with 
the region, which, according to scholars in the field, is an essential component 
of successful public diplomacy and soft power.®? Turkish drama serials appear 


to take a pivotal role in influencing the negative perception of Muslims that 
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Western productions have previously established. One could argue that the 
soft power Turkish dramas are generating is beneficial to Turkiye and, more 
broadly, aids in creating a desirable image of Muslims that is rarely portrayed, 
challenging Western stereotypes. 

Furthermore, the success of Turkish serials in Chile has not only helped 
Turkish culture and heritage to be introduced to a people to whom Tiirkiye 
was previously totally unfamiliar—it has also contributed to audiences being 
able to recognize the various proximities with a country that appears (at least 
at first sight) to be culturally distant. Chilean viewers were able to relate 
surprisingly easily to the same topics and themes as Turkish audiences, but 
also to engage meaningfully with them, regardless of their own cultural context. 
‘The perceived ethnic similarities between Turkish actors and Chilean viewers 
were an equally important factor in their appeal. These similarities, in combi- 
nation with dubbing into the Chilean dialect, significantly contributed to the 
overall success and acceptance of Turkish serials by Chilean viewers. 

For many Chileans, one of the most important appeals of Turkish dramas 
is the projection of romance and courtship. For many women, seeing lovers 
not acting on their physical attraction, but instead subtly generating sexual 
tension, offers a far more gratifying viewing experience than watching over- 
sexualized content. 

Despite differences in faith between Turkiye and Chile, audiences experi- 
enced significant value proximity—around the importance of family, for 
instance—which was highly appreciated by viewers. Turkish serials appear to 
offer Chilean viewers many things that they felt were increasingly lost in their 
society and no longer portrayed on television screens. Through the packaging 
of traditional values alongside modernity and an urban lifestyle, displayed 
against the backdrop of Türkiye's most dramatic locations, a highly pleasurable 
viewing experience is provided. Finally, the focus on human emotions in 
Turkish serials is seen as not only authentic and relatable, but also as an 
important factor in their appeal. 

The empirical findings in this chapter have also indicated that Chilean 
audiences relate to storylines in Turkish dramas in a similar way to audiences 
in Turkiye, the Arab world, and Israel. This study has established that one of 
the core factors in audience interest could, to a large degree, relate back to 
their lifeworlds. Therefore, the attraction of Turkish dramas in Chile could be 
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seen as an interplay between the parallels of lifeworlds and perceived cultural 
proximity, which make topics such as the importance of traditional values 
resonate with viewers in both Türkiye and Chile. The way Turkish dramas 
often reflect contemporary societal realities of emerging countries against the 
backdrop ofa relatable modernity resonates greatly with viewers, and ultimately 
with their own emotional and societal lifeworlds. The reality that Türkiye and 
Chile are both rising economies in the Global South, faced with similar socio- 
economic pressures, in combination with their sharing of moral codes rooted 
in a conservative worldview (Islam and Catholicism), means that Turkish 
dramas are experienced not only as entertaining, but also as highly relatable 
and authentic. 

Additionally, the production values of Turkish serials, along with the attrac- 
tiveness of their actors, lifestyles, and storylines, combine to offer significant 
pulling power, as does offering a genre familiar to the viewers, but with stories 
that are new, and characters and locations that are seen as both exotic and 
appealing. It appears that as long as local productions fail to offer the kinds 
of telenovelas that audiences are longing for, where innocent romance and 
human emotions are set in a modern yet traditional society, with authentic 
characters and storylines, and which allow the viewer to enter a world that is 
not only highly relatable but is more glamorous or more dramatic than their 
own, Turkish serials will likely remain popular in the region. 

Despite their limitations, the findings presented in this chapter provide a 
valuable insight into the transnational appeal of Turkish dramas, as well as 
allowing us to gain an understanding of how Turkish serials have increasingly 
shaped the LAC television scene and become an important soft-power tool 
for their country of origin. 

The next chapter will examine the Turkish drama serial’s appeal to Israeli 


audiences, and its role as a soft-power tool there. 
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This chapter explores the final case study of this book, examining audience 
engagement with Turkish television dramas among Israeli viewers. It offers a 
somewhat different perspective because, unlike the circumstances in which 
Turkish drama serials penetrated the Arab world (see Chapter 2) and Latin 
America and the Caribbean (LAC) (see Chapter 6), as Türkiye's multidirec- 
tional foreign policy and trade engagement created an environment favourable 
for Turkish dramas to enter these regions, Turkish serials entered the Israeli 
television market when diplomatic relationships between the two nations had 
reached a critical low. However, since the first Turkish drama serial Menekse 
and Halil (2007-08, Türkiye: Kanal D) aired in Israel in 2011,! Turkish dramas 
have managed to establish a loyal audience base, particularly among female 
viewers. Ás a result of the vast popularity of the drama Bride of Istanbul 
(Istanbullu Gelin, 2017-19, Türkiye: Star TV) in 2018, Turkish serials began 
to be picked up by mainstream Israeli broadcasters and streaming platforms. 
The factors facilitating Turkish drama serials' appeal to Israeli audiences remain 
an underexplored area, requiring further understanding. This is despite the 
increased attention from academic researchers? and media? on the reception 
of Turkish serials, and the socio-cultural and geopolitical reasons behind their 
success in former Ottoman territories, Turkiye’s regional neighbours—and 
even in Latin America. 

Therefore, to contribute to an evolving phenomenon, this chapter's 
objective is to examine the underlying factors facilitating the attraction of 
Turkish serials to viewers in Israel. Similarly to previous chapters, this one 
explores Israeli audiences’ viewing motivations, and examines whether 


Israeli viewers seek cultural proximity? as do Arab and Chilean audiences 
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when watching Turkish dramas. The chapter investigates whether the Israeli 
audience’s engagement with Turkish drama serials can be understood 
beyond the theory of cultural proximity/distance, by concentrating on the 
dramas’ relevance to the audience’s specific lives and lifeworlds.9 Finally, 
we will also examine Turkish serials’ role as a soft-power tool by investi- 
gating their impact on Israeli audiences’ perception of Türkiye, its culture, 
and its people. 

‘The analysis and discussions in this chapter are drawn from online surveys 
distributed to Turkish-serial viewers and university students in Israel between 
winter 2019 and spring 2020,’ as well as interviews with distribution compa- 
nies and media executives in Türkiye in 2020, informal conversations with 
viewers and academics (in all these countries), and news articles (in Turkish, 
English, and Hebrew). 


Turkish-Israeli relations, past and present 


The present-day Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region, including 
the area then known as Palestine, was ruled by the Ottoman Empire until 
World War I. After that war Palestine was ruled by the British,? until the 
establishment of the state of Israel in 1948. Türkiye was the first Muslim- 
majority country to recognize the state of Israel, on 28 March 1949, a year 
after its foundation, with full diplomatic ties between the two nations estab- 
lished soon after? However, despite this gesture, Turkish—Israeli relations 
remained low-profile to stagnant until the 1990s—even though intelligence 
and other forms of cooperation existed throughout the low-contact years, from 
1950 to 1990.19 

According to academics such as Özlem Tür, until the 1990s the Turkish- 
Israeli relationship had been dominated by the Arab-Israeli conflict." 
Following the 1956 Suez Crisis and the Sinai War, Türkiye downgraded its 
diplomatic posting in Israel to that of chargé d'affaires, and further down- 
graded diplomatic relations in 1980 after the passing of the Jerusalem Act 
in which Israel declared that Jerusalem in its entirety was to be the capital 
of Israel. 2 The warming of relations between Türkiye and Israel in the 1990s 
was, according to international relations scholars, a development initiated 


by the USA, who saw this as a natural alliance, and hoped that the region's 
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only democracies could bolster the USA's policy of containing the ‘most 
troublesome’? states in the Middle East (Syria, Iraq, and Iran). 
Consequently, during the 1990s Turkish—Israeli relations not only became 
more open, but they also developed in other key areas. As Altunisik argues, 
the emerging alliance between Türkiye and Israel at the beginning of the 
1990s was perceived by many as ‘the newest and at the same time the most 
controversial aspect of Turkish foreign policy in the post-Cold War Middle 
East.” 

The key motives behind Türkiye's alliance with Israel were security concerns 
and the threat from Türkiye's southern neighbours.!6 For Uzer, Arab hostility 
towards Türkiye, especially Syrias support of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party, 
and neighbouring Irans anti-secular policy, combined with Europe’s half- 
hearted attitude towards Türkiye, all contributed to Israel’s becoming an 
important ally. Uzer notes that it is important to recognize that despite Türkiye 
being a Muslim-majority country, it had a strong tradition of secularism, and 
favoured Western-orientated policies and identity. This was particularly prev- 
alent among the ruling elites, intellectuals, and civilian and military 
bureaucracies.!7 These reactions were welcomed by Israel, which saw Syria, 
Iran, and Iraq as a common threat. 

As a symbol of the blossoming Turkish-Israeli relationship, in 1992 Türkiye 
commemorated the 500th anniversary of the flight of Spanish Jews to the 
Ottoman Empire, with Israeli president Chaim Herzog paying an unofficial 
visit to the country. A series of high-profile exchanges between the two coun- 
tries then followed, including Israeli president Ezer Weizmans visit to the 
Turkish capital in 1994, and Turkish prime minister Tansu Ciller visiting Israel 
later that year—the first Turkish head of state ever to visit the country. The 
Turkish president Süleyman Demirel visited Jerusalem in 1996, not only to 
demonstrate the formal upgrading of bilateral relations, but also to sign two 
agreements: one on Military Training and Cooperation, and another on 
Defence Industrial Cooperation.? Throughout the 1990s and early 2000s the 
Israeli air force was frequently permitted to fly over Türkiye and to train in 
the country—including several annual exercises conducted between the Israeli 
and Turkish air forces. 

For scholars in the field, the signing of agreements between the two coun- 


tries not only marked a new era of strategic cooperation, but also contributed 
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to the flourishing trade and tourism sector.” Israeli tourists were now flocking 
to Turkish beaches in large numbers to enjoy holidaying in a Muslim, yet 
friendly, country. In a similar vein, international relations scholar Suhnaz 
Yilmaz argued that, for an Israel trying to survive among a number of extremely 
hostile neighbours, it was highly beneficial to have an influential Muslim 
country as an ally, counteracting the state's isolation in the region.” Türkiye 
also offered Israel a lucrative market for the country's weapons industry; and 
Israel was seen by Türkiye as a reliable source of advanced military tech- 
nology—which Europe and the USA were also willing to provide, but often 
with strict conditions attached. 

To comprehend the scale of Turkish-Israeli engagement, one needs to 
understand that at the beginning of the 1990s, Turkish-Israeli trade was almost 
non-existent; by 1997, however, it had reached a volume of $1.6 billion.” 
Additionally, according to experts in the field, Türkiye was utilizing its enhanced 
relationship with Israel to seek help from the US Jewish lobby in order to 
counterbalance the influence of Greek and Armenian lobbies in Congress, 
who were promoting resolutions to recognize the killing of Armenians by the 
Ottomans during World War I as acts of genocide? 

Turkish-Israeli relations remained positive until late 2008. Türkiye was 
performing an active role as an intermediary and peace broker, having facili- 
tated and mediated several rounds of proximity peace talks between Israel and 
Syria in the Turkish capital, Ankara. Ihe negotiating teams had set out a 
detailed plan for Israel's return of the Golan Heights, seized in June 1967, in 
return for Syria altering the nature of its collaboration with Iran, and its 
support of terrorist groups such as Hezbollah and Hamas.” Arbell notes that 
the attendance of Israeli prime minister Ehud Olmert in Ankara on 22 
December 2008 was seen as the high point of the sixteen-year partnership 
between Israel and Turkiye. 

However, as Olmert was returning to Israel from Türkiye, he indicated that 
he would require more time, as elections in Israel were approaching. The 
continuation of the Turkish-sponsored proximity talks with Syria were put on 
hold until the election of the next Israeli government. Only a few days after 
Olmert return, Israel commenced Operation Cast Lead in Gaza. As a result 
of the operation (also known in the Muslim world as the Gaza Massacre). 


Ankara withdrew permission for Israel to deploy its fighter jets from Türkiye? 
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‘The incursion by Israeli forces into Gaza had taken Turkiye by surprise, which 
was notable considering that Turkish leaders had hosted the Israeli prime 
minister just a week before Operation Cast Lead began. The operation was 
Israel’s most intense in Gaza since conquering the small strip in May 1996, 
and resulted in an unprecedented number of Palestinian casualties, including 
civilians.?? 

Sixteen years of Turkish—Israeli bilateral relations were now being profoundly 
tested. Not only did the operation cause the indefinite postponement of 
Syrian-İsraeli negotiations, but it was also viewed by the governing Justice 
and Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP), and by the then 
prime minister and current president, Erdogan, as an act of disrespect towards 
Türkiye. Erdogan not only criticized the operation but also labelled the Israeli 
aggression an act against Türkiye's peace efforts, underlining that through this 
action Israel had slammed the door on diplomacy? Erdogan went on to 
become the toughest critic of Israel's military campaign.?! The Israeli offensive 
in Gaza also generated waves of anger among the Turkish public, resulting in 
demonstrations across the country? This was the point at which, on the 
Turkish side at least, relations took a steep downward turn, characterized by 
the Turkish government's harsh criticism of Israel and Israeli aggression against 
Palestine. 

The following examples highlight some of the key incidents that have 
further contributed to the dramatic shift in Turkish—Israeli relations. These 
include Erdogan’s angry outburst at President Shimon Peres during a panel 
discussion at the World Economic Forum in Davos in January 2009, telling 
him, ‘When it comes to killing, you know well how to kill. This clearly 
demonstrated the significant change in Turkiye’s attitude towards its long-time 
ally. While Erdogan’s reaction at Davos created outrage in Israel, it succeeded 
in winning him worldwide recognition, particularly in the Arab and Muslim 
worlds.** The drama Separation: Palestine at Love and War (Ayrilik: Aşkta ve 
Savasta Filistin), broadcast in October 2009 on the Turkish state broadcaster 
TRT1, further revealed the drastic change in the political direction of the 
Turkish government, along with highlighting the intertwined nature of polit- 
ical ideology and television content. This highly politicized drama illustrated 
the Turkish government’s new standpoint towards Israel and the Palestine 


issue, contributing to further strain on Turkish—Israeli relations. The depiction 
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of the Israeli Defense Forces as cold-blooded murderers of Arab children and 
civilians sparked anger among Israeli politicians and media,? who branded 
the show state-sponsored ‘incitement’. The Turkish government denied any 
involvement in the production, stating that the drama was produced by an 
external production company.*” 

It is interesting to note that this drama was written by a former daily 
columnist, Hakan Albayrak, a Turkish journalist who was later on board the 
Mavi Marmara aid Hotilla.38 The Israeli attack on the aid flotilla occurred at 
a time when relations between Turkiye and Israel had already reached a 
critically low point. One could argue that the Mavi Marmara incident symbol- 
izes a significant transition that began with harsh rhetoric from the Turkish 
side and ended with two unfriendly and mutually opposing countries. 

On 31 May 2010 the Mavi Marmara, a ship purchased by the IHH 
Humanitarian Relief Foundation (in Turkish, IHH Insani Yardim Vakfi), an 
NGO with Islamic sympathies, had left port to break Israel’s Gaza blockade 
as part of a Free Gaza movement. However, while in international waters, 
the Mavi Marmara was boarded by Israeli soldiers, resulting in the deaths of 
nine Turkish citizens, with several more wounded.? Despite an apology by 
Israeli prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu and a $20 million compensation 
package for the families of those killed, diplomatic relations were slow to 
recover. Nonetheless, despite heated public rhetoric by leaders on both sides 
and the Israeli boycott of Türkiye, Turkish—Israeli trade continued in the 
background.“ 

A decade later, and despite Türkiye's relationship with Israel having been 
significantly marred, it seems that a rapprochement between the two countries 
is now underway. One could argue that Türkiye has been motivated to re-estab- 
lish ties with Israel partly as a result of the changing US administration in 
2020, and partly because of the slow but steady reconciliation between Israel 
and certain Arab countries such as Bahrain, Morocco, Sudan, and the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE), who have all agreed to normalize diplomatic ties. 

In an attempt to rebuild the relationship, Turkiye appointed a new ambas- 
sador to Israel in December 2020: there had been no ambassador in either 
country since May 2018, when Türkiye had asked the Israeli ambassador to 
take leave over the escalating attacks against Palestinians in Gaza. The Trump 


administration’s decision to move the US Embassy to Jerusalem initially 
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exacerbated the situation,” although in July 2021 President Erdogan went on 
to congratulate Israeli president Isaac Herzog on being sworn into his new 
role.* In March 2022 Herzog was received by President Erdoğan in Ankara, 
the highest-level meeting of an Israeli leader in Türkiye in fourteen years. 
For observers,^ the visit of the Israeli president was seen as heralding a 
new era; however, any ongoing diplomatic relations are likely to depend largely 
on continued developments in the peace process, the Palestinian issue, and 
Israel's fury over the Turkish government's apparent support for Hamas and 
the Muslim Brotherhood.” Having said that, while there may be unresolvable 
political problems between the Turkish and Israeli governments, the empirical 
findings revealed in this chapter demonstrate that Turkish drama serials have 


managed to win the hearts of Israeli viewers, transcending diplomatic tensions. 


The arrival of Turkish drama serials on Israeli television 


This section will explore the entry of Turkish drama serials onto Israeli tele- 
vision while recognizing the exceptional political circumstances in which the 
first Turkish drama was offered to Israeli viewers. This came in 2011 via the 
Israeli television channel Viva, which specializes in the broadcasting of inter- 
national telenovelas and dramas, particularly those from Latin America and 
Eastern Asia. When Viva announced its plans to broadcast Turkish drama 
serials, responses were rather sobering. It was only one year after the Mavi 
Marmara incident, and Israeli viewers were quick to express their opposition 
to the idea of watching content from an unfriendly nation. Yet despite nega- 
tive social-media responses, Viva went ahead, albeit aware that if the Turkish 
drama was not well received, they would be unable to purchase further Turkish 
content. The channel justified its decision to proceed by arguing that it was 
in the business of entertainment, not politics. The drama Menekşe and Halil 
was selected to trial with its viewers, as it stars the popular Turkish actor 
Kivanç Tatlituğ, dubbed ‘the Middle East's Brad Pitt’ by Turkish media.* The 
channel executives believed that because of his Western looks and softened 
Turkish appearance, he would appeal to, and resonate with, Israeli audiences. 
Not only did Viva follow through with its bold decision to broadcast Menekşe 
and Halil despite the heated political climate at the time, but the channel also 
scheduled the show at prime time.“ Unexpectedly, rather than being a failure, 
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the series was an enormous success with viewers—so much so that in 2012 
Viva was rebranded as Viva Plus and became entirely devoted to serials from 
Türkiye and Korea. 

While Turkish serials may appear at first to have been popular only among 
viewers of Viva and Viva Plus, seen as niche channels, following the airing 
of the serial Bride of Istanbul in 2018 Turkish dramas became a nationwide 
sensation. What the serial Noor (Gümüs/, 2005-07, Türkiye: Kanal D) has 
been for Arab viewers, and Las Mil y Una Noches (Binbir Gece/One Thousand 
and One Nights, 2006-09, Turkiye: Kanal D) has been for Latin Americans, 
Bride of Istanbul became for Israeli viewers. From news programmes to satire 
shows, Israeli public discourse was suddenly preoccupied with the unexpected 
popularity of a Turkish drama serial and, for a short while at least, was less 
focused on the decade-long feud between the two former allies.” 

Bride of Istanbul’s enormous success resulted in other Israeli television 
stations following suit and acquiring and airing Turkish serials, as well as 
offering Turkish drama-streaming packages on their platforms.” Turkish serials 
have been so well received that Haaretz journalist Mika Katz even recom- 
mended them to her readers as television content to binge on during the 


pandemic lockdown.?! 


Findings 


The following section presents the empirical findings of this chapter, begin- 
ning with the critical role that Turkish dramas play in shaping a positive 
perception of Turkiye among Israelis. The section then examines the reasons 
behind the immense popularity of Turkish dramas among Israeli viewers and 
delves into their viewing motivations. To provide clarity, the findings are 
organized thematically based on the trends that emerged during the data 


analysis. 


Turkish serials create a positive perception of Türkiye 


In order to establish the importance of Turkish serials in creating a positive 
perception of Türkiye, and ultimately the serials’ role as a soft-power tool? 


all research participants were asked what level of knowledge they had of 
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Turkiye, and of Turkish people and culture, prior to watching Turkish dramas. 
They were then asked whether Turkish serials had changed their perception 
of Türkiye, to which the vast majority answered ‘yes’. Participants answering 
‘yes’ were also asked to elaborate on how their perceptions had changed, in 
their own words. While most respondents claimed to have known little or 
almost nothing about Turkiye, what they had previously believed was over- 
whelmingly negative. Many respondents noted that prior to watching Turkish 
serials, they had seen Türkiye as a country that was ‘backwards’, ‘primitive’, 
‘conservative’, ‘religious’, ‘more Middle Eastern-looking’, ‘poor’, ‘hostile’, a “Third 
World country’, ‘Islamist’, and where ‘all women and men dressed religious’. 
For Israeli viewers, the realization that Turkish serials were not projecting the 
Turkishness that they had imagined, but instead were showing a culture and 
society similar to their own, was experienced as highly unexpected and 


surprising. 


I was expecting them to be more primitive and dress more in a way that 


represents their religion. (Female viewer, 2020) 


I was stunned that Turks are more like Israelis than Arabs. (Male viewer, 


2020) 


As was the case for viewers in Qatar and Chile, the changed perception of 
Turkiye was often demonstrated by research participants claiming to have 
visited Turkiye recently or wishing to travel to the country. Along with their 
perceiving Turkiye as an attractive country, viewers often expressed their eager- 
ness to experience Istanbul's beauty for themselves. Others stated that they 
were fascinated by Turkish history, with some respondents using words such 
as ‘glorious’, ‘impressive’, or ‘intriguing’. As the following response shows, 
period dramas appear to have played a significant role in triggering an interest 


in Ottoman history: 


Magnificent Century was one of my favourite series. I visited Türkiye to see 
all the historic places. I am so fascinated by the country's history. (Female 
viewer, 2020) 


What the findings discussed throughout this chapter reveal is that the projec- 
tion of everyday Turkish life in these serials has not only helped Israeli 


audiences to discover the many cultural and societal similarities between the 
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two nations, but also appears to have fostered a new familiarity and affinity 
with the Turkish culture, people, and language among Israeli viewers. Research 
respondents also expressed their belief and realization that Turkish people 


appeared different from their portrayal in Turkish politics: 


Turkish people seem to also suffer under their government because I don't 
think people are the same on the ground as the government. Turkish dramas 
for me project a very different Türkiye to what the government is presenting. 


(Male university student, 2020) 


While there have been scholars in recent years who have examined the 
politicized nature of Turkish dramas,” neither Israeli, Arab, nor Chilean audi- 
ences perceived Turkish dramas as politicized. Instead, they were seen as 
apolitical entertainment that gratified their entertainment needs and their 
longing for emotional realism. International relations scholars such as Galia 
Press-Barnathan have argued that the mostly apolitical and entertainment- 
orientated nature of popular culture allows it to deliver new information to 
audiences that might ‘otherwise be quite resistant to listening" ^ Turkish dramas 
have been found to cultivate new emotions of empathy towards Türkiye— 
a country previously perceived as ‘unfriendly’ in the words of several research 
participants. They have managed to reach audiences, and to change their 
perceptions to a more positive and desirable image of Türkiye—a change that 
might have been much more difficult to achieve through diplomatic channels. 
As one Israeli journalist wrote, ‘Israelis may not be enthusiastic about Erdogan, 
but they have fallen in love with Turkish television.” 

Turkish dramas have been found to generate a friendlier emotional climate 
towards the country, and as noted earlier, are causing many viewers to express 


a strong desire to visit Türkiye. 


Once the pandemic is over, my wife and I are thinking of visiting Istanbul 


and some other touristic cities on the coast. (Male viewer, 2020) 


Even though scholars have noted that cultural products can generate 
emotional reactions, they have equally acknowledged that emotions are 
difficult to guantify.”* On the other hand, political science scholar Ty Solomon 
has argued that despite the creation of emotional investment and connection 


by cultural products (a core element of how the power of attraction functions), 
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scholars have downplayed the emotional aspect of soft power.>” However, as 
noted throughout this book, the consumption of Turkish television dramas 
may have implications that are not immediately apparent; but they appear 
to have the serious potential to foster familiarity with Turkish culture, and 
shape audience expectation and preference for these dramas. Otmazgin and 
Ben-Yari suggest that ‘popular culture can potentially serve as a tool to 
convey a state’s core values and ideology, and as its front window, selling its 
attractive culture abroad ^*—while also acknowledging that this does not 
equate to power. 

Thus, it would be problematic to assume that because Turkish serials 
appear to have changed the perceptions of its viewers, a country’s government 
could now be pressured into improving relations with Türkiye. Once again, 
similar to my finding among the audiences in Qatar and Chile, Israeli audi- 
ences have expressed a strong desire to visit Turkiye and experience in real 
life the locations they have seen in dramas. In fact, visitor numbers from 
Israel before the start of the Covid-19 pandemic had already demonstrated 
a notable increase of Israeli tourists to Turkiye.’ For instance, in 2019, 
560,000 Israelis were recorded as having visited Turkiye, showing an increase 
of 26 per cent compared with 2018. The number of Israelis flying with 
Turkish Airlines has also risen by 75 per cent. While it is true that Israeli 
nationals are exempt from any visa requirements when entering Türkiye, the 
sudden increase of Israeli tourists is a significant development given the 
decade-long dispute between the two countries,5! and an important indica- 
tion of Turkish dramas' decisive role in creating interest and motivation to 
get to know the country better. 

Moreover, as I will further reveal in the next sections, the findings also 
indicate that Turkish drama serials' most significant form of soft power is their 
ability to transcend political differences by reminding Israeli audiences of 
various commonalities and shared values. Similarly to my findings in Qatar 
and Chile, I have discovered that Turkish drama serials are filling a void on 
Israeli television that local or international television dramas could not satisfy, 
placing them in a unique position. This position might allow them in the 
future to further influence and shape audience taste and perception of what 
a drama should be like, and, most importantly, to establish in Israel a famili- 


arity and secondary proximity with Turkish culture. 
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Turkish serials and young Israeli audiences 


As in the previous chapters, this section first describes the results of the 
comparative study focusing on the appeal of Turkish dramas to university 
students in Qatar, Chile, and Israel. The findings are similar across all three 
countries (see Chapters 3 and 6). Like the university students in Qatar and 
Chile, university students surveyed in Israel claimed not to be viewers of 
Turkish serials, but instead to be passively exposed to them by relatives (chiefly 
a mother) who were watching them. However, despite this claim, many 
admitted to having watched some episodes of Bride of Istanbul. Again, similarly 
to young respondents in Qatar and Chile, young people in Israel claimed to 
dislike Turkish serials because they were seen as overly dramatic and too 
emotional. They were also seen as a genre aimed more at ‘older women than 
at the younger generation. Instead, young Israelis expressed a preference for 
American content. 

‘The responses of university students and of avid Turkish-serial viewers also 
differed in terms of the number of Turkish serials they could name. University 
students could only name an average of two serials, with Bride of Istanbul 
being the best known, followed by Mother (Anne, 2016-17, Türkiye: Star TV), 
while avid serial viewers were able to list an average of four to five dramas 
that they had watched. However, as with the findings in Qatar and Chile, 
Israeli university students were still able to provide insightful answers as to 
why they believed Turkish drama serials were popular among Israeli viewers, 
with responses similar to those of avid viewers. The most significant difference 
was that responses by regular viewers of serials were longer and more detailed, 
while university students often responded to sections of the survey that required 
a more descriptive answer with just a single short sentence, or single words 


or phrases. 


The importance of cultural proximity in the experience 
of entertainment 


The following sections explore the responses by regular viewers of Turkish 
dramas. The findings in this chapter, as with the findings among Arab and 
Chilean viewers, indicate that Israeli audiences tend to attribute their 


engagement with Turkish dramas primarily within the logic of cultural 
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proximity, where cultural similarities are seen as pivotal factors in the overall 


appeal. 


Turks have a similar way of life to Israelis ... They show conservative values 
but are also super modern. That is something that I have only seen in Turkish 
dramas. (Female viewer, 2019) 


Most audience responses indicate that Turkish drama serials offer Israeli viewers 
rich layers of connection, whether through perceived ethnic and cultural simi- 
larities, or relatable themes and values. While various factors have been identified 
as contributors to Turkish dramas being seen as entertaining and allowing Israeli 
viewers to engage with them meaningfully, it is important to emphasize that 
these factors only appear to work in connection with each other, rather than in 
isolation, where the audience’s experience of cultural proximity becomes pivotal 
to Turkish dramas’ overall pulling power. Scholars such as Straubhaar and Athique 
have linked cultural proximity to Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of cultural capital: 
the more cultural capital, the less effective is the logic of cultural proximity, and 
the less cultural capital, the more effective cultural proximity becomes.” 

Turkish drama serials started airing on Viva, an Israeli channel targeting niche 
audiences, where one could argue that taste formation might differ. It should be 
acknowledged that cultural capital is able to influence audiences' mechanisms of 
experiencing elements of the national and the subnational, or how the different 
agencies of textual relation are experienced as being effective in the audience 
engagement process. However, with the nationwide success in 2018 of Bride 
of Istanbul on the same niche channel (Viva), Turkish dramas appear to have 
unearthed layers of cultural capital—or, one could argue, a hidden paradox— 
by reminding Israeli audiences of their many cultural and perceived ethnic 
similarities with Türkiye. As Israeli journalist Ariana Melamed argues, Israel has 
been under a 'petrifying Ashkenazi hegemony'&^—even though the country has 
experienced significant waves of immigration of Sephardic and Mizrahi Jews 
from the Middle East and North Africa, along with immigration from Ethiopia, 
Latin America, and former Soviet countries, to name just a few. Ashkenazi 
culture has been exercising a powerful and influential position in society, enforcing 
a cultural superiority that has shaped all areas of life—television included. 

As the following audience responses illustrate, Turkish serials are not only 


experienced as entertainment, which is the primary motive for watching Turkish 
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dramas; they have also helped Israeli viewers to connect with aspects of their 
cultural capital and identity that were, to a degree, overlooked and not 


adequately represented in local productions. 


What attracted me to Turkish dramas the most were the stories and human 
emotions that I could relate to that I didn’t find in other dramas. (Female 


serial viewer, 2020) 


For many respondents, an important part of the pleasurable viewing experience 
was being able to recognize many similarities between Turkish and Israeli 
cultures. What appears to have surprised audiences is that Turkish people were 
perceived as looking similar to Israelis. Also, one of the most common responses 
was that audiences realized that Turks and Israelis shared a similar ‘mentality’. 
Similarities in ‘mentality’ were very often mentioned by avid serial viewers. 
Here are the responses of two Israeli viewers which summarize the reactions 


of the majority of those surveyed: 


Turkish people have the same mentality as Israelis. They are warm people 
with a lot of fire in them, like us. (Female viewer, 2020) 


When my wife and I started watching Turkish dramas we both realized 
that, like us, Turks love their mothers. (Male viewer, 2020) 


The discovery by Israeli audiences of their many similarities with a nation and 
its people that they had previously perceived not only as unfriendly towards 
Israel, but also as culturally and ethnically different, appears to have been seminal 
in the positive appeal of Turkish serials. It seems that discovering similarities 
is an important part of the viewing experience, along with how these similari- 
ties relate to Israeli audiences’ current lives and lifeworlds, given that they remain 
surrounded by hostile neighbours, where differences appear to matter most. One 
could argue that Israeli viewers’ ability to connect and relate to dramas from a 
Muslim-majority country, and to possess feelings of proximity, eases audience 
members’ perceptions of being distinctly different from other nations in the 
region. This has converted into a pleasurable viewing experience—one that many 


said provided an escape into a world that is similar, but also different: 


People watch Turkish dramas because they are good for escapism. The stories 


and characters are very easy to relate to. Everything feels very familiar. (Male 


viewer, 2020) 
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The continual discovery of similarities appears to be an essential aspect of the 
enjoyable viewing experience and creates an affinity and a sense of familiarity 


with Türkiye and its culture. 


I realized how similar our cultures are and it made me like Turks more! 


(Female viewer, 2020) 


Many audience responses drew comparisons between Turkish culture, as 
portrayed in the serials, and Israeli culture. For instance, this serial viewer 
highlights the similarities between the common traditional greeting among 
Turkish people of kissing the hands of their closest older relatives, and a tradi- 
tion among Israeli Jews, who kiss the hands of their parents on Shabbat Night: 


We also kiss hands of our parents after the kiddush. Family gatherings and 


respect for older family members are also important to us. (Female viewer, 


2020) 


This resonates with Slade's work on the international popularity of telenovelas 
and Australasian soap operas. She found that audience pleasure does not 
simply lie in the viewers' ability to identify with the characters and stories 
of television dramas. Instead, as with Israeli viewers here, the experience of 
pleasure is achieved because they can see ‘their own lives through the lens of 
similarities and differences in the lives portrayed’. Furthermore, the audience's 
discovery that Turkish food and music has similarities to Israeli food and 


music also appears to have elevated the audience's experience of closeness with 
Turkish culture: 


Turkish serials made me look into Turkish music. I actually found out that 


there are many songs that have been translated from Turkish into Hebrew. 


(Female viewer, 2020) 


One might say that Turkish serials not only remind Israelis of their common- 
alities with Turkish culture, but also offer them a level of cultural proximity 
that they were unable to obtain from local productions. The reality that a 
significant proportion of Israeli Jews migrated from (or were raised by parents 
who were born in) countries that were part of the Ottoman Empire, or coun- 
tries of the Global South, appears to have significantly contributed to the 


audiences' appreciation and engagement with Turkish serials. As La Pastina 
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and Straubhaar underline, ‘the experience of locality is bound up with other 
layers of identity, such as ethnicity or language/culture’.® Turkish serials appeal 
to an important part of Israeli identity, with a deep-rooted connection to 
countries in the Global South—seemingly not sufficiently catered for in Israeli 


productions. 


The importance of value and thematic proximity 


The vast majority of audience responses have shown that thematic and value 
proximity were equally critical factors in the appeal of Turkish dramas for 
Israeli viewers. Despite Turkish serials focusing on Turkish society, and often 
prominently displaying the city of Istanbul, they are perceived as presenting 
widely relatable themes, values, and characters. The mediated depiction of 
Turkish society and culture are experienced as authentic to Israeli viewers, 
despite the dramas being set against the backdrop of a Muslim country and 
a foreign city. The following audience response demonstrates that Israeli viewers 
seem to be able to engage profoundly with Turkish dramas. Themes that 
explore the struggles between modernity and tradition, and the focus on 
traditional values which sits at the core of most Turkish dramas, are experienced 


as highly engaging: 


[The fact that in Turkish dramas] they show issues like the materialistic 
nature of society, and the constant push by people for wealth whilst other 
values stop mattering touches me the most. We are losing our culture and 
tradition. When I watch Turkish dramas, I enter a more traditional world, 


but I also like the modern life they show. (Male viewer, 2020) 


However, another perspective in exploring the appeal of value and thematic 
proximity to Israeli viewers is to examine audience preferences within the logic 
of national cultures, where practical sense-making can be positioned within 
the social sphere and an interactionist perspective, rather than solely within 
culture. In other words, themes and values become meaningful topics for 
viewers, resonating with their life circumstances and phases, value-belief 
systems and attitudes, and the central themes of their lives, because these are 
highly relatable with the viewers’ lifeworlds. This enables viewers to negotiate 


highly relevant topics and themes, regardless of how culturally close or distant 
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they might feel to the way of life presented. It is important to note that while 
Israel transitioned from an emerging to a developing nation in 2010, it has 
encountered many economic and political issues in the last decade, appearing 
to struggle with its new status. At the same time, the reality that recent 
migration to Israel has increasingly been from the Global South could offer 
another explanation for Turkish drama serials appealing to Israeli viewers and 
resonating with their lifeworlds. 

While lifeworlds are important to consider when understanding audience 
behaviour, Israeli viewers have largely attributed their engagement with Turkish 
dramas within the notion of culture, where (similarly to Chilean viewers) 
cultural proximity takes a more central role than cultural distance. Audience 
responses have shown that Israeli viewers position themselves culturally when 
expressing views on Turkish dramas. Thus, one could argue that the reason 
for values and themes being experienced as relevant and relatable originates 
in a combination of shared cultural elements and common lifeworld experi- 


ences in contemporary Israel. 


I was very shocked to see that they were more like Israelis in their lifestyle 
than Arabic people. I felt there was a uniqueness in Turkish programmes 
that I was missing in telenovelas or dramas. They show traditional values, 


a lot of romance but also have a relatable lifestyle. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Furthermore, many respondents noted that Turkish dramas’ positioning of a 
mother as anchor of the family was remarkably relatable, with predominantly 
female respondents comparing the importance of mothers within Jewish 


culture—as the following transcript illustrates: 


Turkish and Israeli family life is similar. A Turkish mum is very much like 
a Jewish mum who would do anything for her children. (Female viewer, 


2020) 


It is crucial to highlight that mothers of Jewish faith are seen as the primary 
parent because they determine Jewish status, while also performing the role 
of the Jewish guarantor of appropriate traditional religious and cultural rearing. 
Many Turkish dramas have a strong and influential mother figure. Like its 
mediated projection in Turkish dramas, the importance of mothers in Türkiye 


hails from Islamic teaching, which believes that paradise lies at the feet of the 
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mother because of the many sacrifices they must make when bearing and 
raising their children. One route to attaining paradise in the Islamic religion 
is to respect and take care of your mother. It seems that because of these 
similarities in the importance given to mothers, Turkish dramas become highly 
meaningful and engaging for Israeli viewers. 

Turkish dramas seem to project a rare combination of value and thematic 
proximity, and relatable modernity or zeitgeist, that cannot be found in other 
productions. Interestingly, this experience of a shared time and space that 
doesn't appear to be achieved in other productions holds a strong appeal for 
Israeli, Chilean, and Arab audiences alike. Turkish drama serials seem to offer 
audiences rich layers of connection. The specific way in which daily life is 
portrayed in Turkish dramas makes their texts more authentic to audiences 
and supports viewers’ engagement with topics of relevance to their lives and 
experiences. Arguably, Turkish dramas have succeeded in providing audiences 
with a multilayered textual world that presents widely relatable themes, despite 
focusing on Türkiye and Turkish society. 


Genre proximity and emotional realism 


Before discussing the significance of genre and emotional realism, we need 
to stress that the realization of cultural proximity between Turks and Israelis 
has been the most important factor in the acceptance of Turkish drama serials 
by Israeli viewers. The existence of various cultural similarities has helped 
audiences to move away from their negative preconceptions of Türkiye and 
Turkish people. Consequently, Turkish drama serials were able to be appreci- 
ated as a cultural product appealing to the audiences' tastes and needs, rather 
than as a product from an unfriendly Muslim country. Ihrough my fieldwork, 
it became clear that Israeli audiences were drawn to dramas owing to the 
genre's emotional realism. This preference was also acknowledged by a media 
executive at a top entertainment and distribution company in Türkiye, which 
operates in both the LAC region and Israel. This executive explained that 
the success of dramas in both regions is largely influenced by the preference 
for emotionally-engaging programming. He stressed that for him some of it 
was also driven by the influence of Latin American migrants who brought 


their fondness for telenovelas to Israel. Straubhaar's concept of genre proximity 
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also supports this idea, as he argues that audience familiarity with a particular 
genre is a crucial factor in understanding their preferences. At the same 
time La Pastina and Straubhaar have also stressed that dramas and melo- 
dramas have the ability, built on underlying oral structures, formulas, and 
archetypes, to be shared by various cultures.? Responses by Israeli audiences 
have shown that the desire for emotionally-charged dramas has played an 
important role in the positive reception of Turkish drama serials. For most 
Israeli viewers, good dramas are associated with emotionally-impactful 
content. However, many viewers have expressed the view that such content 
is currently lacking on Israeli television, as this comment by a male viewer 


demonstrates: 


I think Israeli television is not producing meaningful dramas, which is why 
my wife and I watch Turkish dramas. While stuck at home during the 


pandemic, we discovered them and now find them more interesting than 


other shows. (Male viewer, 2020) 


Turkish drama serials have been praised for their ability to provide viewers 
with high levels of emotional realism—which is experienced as one of their 
primary appeals. The emotional resonance of Turkish dramas is regarded as a 
vital element in allowing Israeli viewers to engage with them meaningfully, 
resulting in a satisfying viewing experience. For many audiences, this is achieved 
through the use of well-crafted characters, relatable storylines, family structures, 
and nuanced performances that effectively connect with them on a personal 
level. The significance of emotional realism and authenticity in engaging Israeli 
viewers with Turkish dramas is illustrated by the following three comments 


from viewers: 


I think people love tear-jerking drama in Israel. The Turkish shows are 
giving people exactly that. (Male student, 2020) 


‘The way they show the love of a mother for her child, the importance of 
family bonds, or the two-faced nature of people is something I cannot find 


in other dramas. (Female viewer, 2020) 


I love how Turkish shows create so much emotional tension with minimal 
actions, and the way people are portrayed as never being as they seem makes 


them feel very real to me. (Female, viewer, 2020) 
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For many viewers, Turkish dramas offered a level of authenticity and realism 
that was seen as absent in other productions. The following two audience 
responses serve as examples of how Turkish drama serials portray emotions 


that are not explored in alternative content: 


I watch Turkish dramas because they are more real in the sense of people’s 
feelings and family relations. I think many people like that they show the 
fears and struggles of people that are not given much attention. I like that 
the characters are normal, that normal family structures are shown, and that 


there is still romance and sexual energy without unnecessary explicit scenes 


(Male viewer, 2020) 


Turkish people, like Israelis, are very passionate and express their emotions 
freely. We are not reserved people, which is why we appreciate Turkish 
dramas, as we can relate to the emotions and actions of the characters. The 
connection we feel with the characters is because they display the same 


passion and emotional expression that we do. (Female viewer, 2020) 


It could be argued that the significant cultural and mental similarities between 
Israelis and Turks enable Turkish dramas to forge a deeply personal connection 
with Israeli viewers. Human emotions, whether they are joy, pain, envy, etc., 
are seen as being conveyed in a credibly authentic manner. This experience of 
relatable emotional authenticity is so powerful that many viewers have reported 
crying while watching Turkish dramas. The following responses of a female 
viewer demonstrate the importance of emotional realism in the viewer's ability 


to relate to the characters' emotional spheres: 


Turkish programmes have so much emotional depth, it is very hard with 
some of them not to cry. You feel instantly connected to the story and 
characters ... you can relate to their feelings. I think Israeli and international 
shows are shying away from this. The trend is more action, more sci-fi, more 


nudity... (Female viewer, 2020) 


Even though many respondents stressed their initial astonishment about their 
ability to identify with the worries and joys of characters originating from a 
"Muslim country', many responses have revealed that Turkish dramas allow 
viewers to engage with them not only symbolically or as fantasies, but by 


offering meaningful connections to their own lives. As the following two 
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responses summarize, human emotions, interpersonal relations, and social 
realities in Turkish dramas are seen as not only relatable but also recognizable 


to viewers in Israel: 


I am a single mom, and even in Israel, it can be tough raising children. I 
find that many of the struggles portrayed by female characters in Turkish 


dramas are relatable to my own experiences. (Female viewer, 2020) 


I think the way corruption and injustice are portrayed in Turkish dramas 
makes them feel familiar to me, as these are issues we deal with every day. 
I believe that the rich often get away with everything, which is very frus- 
trating. Turkish dramas show these issues in a way that makes them 


entertaining instead of just depressing reality. (Male viewer, 2020) 


Israeli viewers seem to perceive the narratives and emotions in Turkish serials 
as authentic and relatable, projected by authentic characters who behave, feel, 
and even look rather like themselves. Ang’s study in the Netherlands estab- 
lished that, despite Da//as’s external world being perceived as not very realistic, 
viewers still felt that it was ‘true-to-life’. For Ang, viewers attributed realness 
to the characters’ subjective experiences and feelings, to which they could 
relate.” However, unlike with the emotional realism described by Ang, Israeli 
viewers did not view Turkish dramas as projecting emotions and realities from 
a distant world into their reality: instead, they perceived the world portrayed 
in Turkish shows as similar to their own, making it relatable to their own life 
experiences. By paying attention to emotions and human relations that were 
increasingly neglected in national and international productions, Turkish 
dramas have occupied a space that was previously unfilled for many viewers, 


as the next audience response demonstrates: 


I feel that Turkish dramas pay attention to stories and emotions that are 
often dismissed by American or Israeli producers as too traditional or conserv- 
ative. To me, these shows portray real-life situations that should be more 
frequently included in our programming. Unfortunately, in our attempt to 
be too progressive, we are losing our audience to foreign shows because people 


will always gravitate toward the content they want to see. (Male viewer, 2020) 


Interestingly, unlike viewers in Qatar or Chile, Israeli viewers did not overly 


focus on the fact that Turkish serials are dramas which contain a great deal 
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of romance and romantic storylines. Instead, the focus was much more on the 
projection of human emotions and relationships, as well as their authenticity 
and relatability, which they did not find in local and other international 
content—one of those elements being the projection of traditional family 


values, and another being the role of mothers, as highlighted above. 


Subtitling instead of dubbing 


The empirical findings in Qatar and Chile have shown that the dubbing of 
Turkish dramas into the local language has geo-localized Turkish content and 
made it accessible to a broader audience, avoiding a significant degree of 
‘cultural discount." However, in the case of Israel, Turkish serials have 
succeeded in entering the Israeli television market without being dubbed— 
because unlike in the Arab world and Latin America, in Israel foreign content 
is traditionally subtitled. Israeli audiences were asked how they felt about 
hearing the Turkish language, and whether they would prefer Turkish dramas 
to be dubbed into Hebrew. Unexpectedly, a significant number of respondents 
stated that they found the Turkish language pleasant and appealing to the ear, 
rather than unfamiliar and unappealing. Several respondents went so far as to 


include a Turkish word or sentence to show their appreciation of the language: 


The Turkish language sounds familiar, ever [‘yes’ in Turkish]. I love Turkish 
dramas. (Female viewer, 2020) 


I watched Turkish dramas before on the Russian channel. Cok guzel, Turkiye 
cok guzel. | Very beautiful, Turkiye is very beautiful. ] (Male viewer, 2020) 


The fact that Israeli viewers do not understand Turkish did not seem to impede 
their engagement with the dramas as, similarly to viewers in the English- 
speaking world, Israeli viewers are accustomed to consuming foreign content 
that is subtitled rather than dubbed. However, some respondents noted that 
they watched dubbed Turkish content on Russian and Argentinian television. 


The importance of production values 


What the majority of study participants have agreed on in Israel, Chile, and 
Qatar is that Turkish serials are perceived as content with high production 
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values, and suspenseful and engaging storylines. The quality of the acting and 
the physical appearance of the actors were seen as significant factors in their 
appeal, with many claiming to be struck by Türkiye's ability to produce high- 
quality dramas, while also having actors that many described as ‘very attractive’ 


or ‘model-like’. 


I was so surprised that Turks know how to do a good drama. They have 
very talented and very good-looking actors. The country looks quite beau- 
tiful—not what I had expected at all. (Female viewer, 2020) 


Respondents (women in particular) emphasized their appreciation not only 
of the physical appearance of the actors, but also of the beautiful locations 


where Turkish serials were filmed. 


I had no idea that Istanbul was so beautiful and had such interesting archi- 


tecture. I expected something underdeveloped. (Male viewer, 2019) 


Therefore, the combination of high production values, engaging storylines, 
good acting, and attractive actors and appealing locations, represents another 


important factor in the appeal of Turkish dramas. 


Conclusion 


The empirical data analysed in this chapter has shown that the existence of 
various cultural similarities between Türkiye and Israel has contributed to 
audiences moving away from their negative preconceptions about Türkiye and 
its people, allowing Turkish serials to be appreciated as a cultural product 
appealing to the audiences’ tastes and needs, rather than as a product, from 
an opposing Muslim country, that should be rejected. One could argue that 
Turkish serials have been successful not only because they are simply dramas 
which have a transnational appeal, but also, significantly, because they have 
the distinctive ability to exhibit human emotions and storylines within a 
cultural framework that is not only relatable but also highly identifiable for 
viewers in Israel. Additionally, Turkish serials are appreciated for their high 
production values, ‘suspenseful’ and ‘engaging storylines’, and great acting. They 
appear to have generated a familiarity and affinity with the Turkish culture, 
people, and language among Israeli viewers that most likely could not be 


achieved by any diplomatic initiative. It also seems that the version of Turkish 
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society and culture projected in the serials holds a strong appeal because 
Turkiye is seen as a Mediterranean country with a Western-style modernity, 
while also greatly valuing conservative traditions. The constant interaction 
between modernity and tradition deeply resonates with the lifeworlds of Israeli 
viewers. This has influenced viewers to change their negative preconceptions 
of Turkiye, with many even expressing an increased desire to visit the country 
to experience its culture, historic sites, and the locations where Turkish serials 
have been filmed. It would not be incorrect to say that Turkish serials not 
only show Israelis their numerous similarities, but also encourage them to 
realize that they can be at home in various cultures. Israel’s diverse population 
results from the country’s being located in the Middle East, with a population 
that has migrated from many corners of the world. 

Turkish—Israeli relations may now be on the mend: whether relations will 
ultimately improve or not remains to be seen. However, irrespective of geopol- 
itics, Turkish serials have managed to win the hearts of an extensive Israeli 
audience, and (for serial viewers at least) the feeling of opposition towards 
Turkiye appears to have transformed into one of warmth and genuine interest 
in the country and its people. While the attraction of Turkish cultural prod- 
ucts may not translate into policy goals, it seems that Turkish serials are likely 
to have a continued impact on the audience’s expectation of what a good 
drama should be, while changing the perception of a Muslim society and 
allowing a recognition of the many similarities Turkiye and Israel share, rather 


than focusing on their differences. 
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This book set out to examine a significant development in global television 
that started with Turkish dramas taking Arab screens by storm and led to 
their expansion across the world. While the book acknowledges that traveling 
television serials have been studied by scholars in the past,! and that this 
phenomenon is not limited to Turkish productions, it highlights a significant 
shift. For the first time, drama serials from a Muslim-majority country have 
successfully captured the attention of audiences beyond their cultural and 
linguistic region. This book has argued that the triumphant entry of Turkish 
drama serials onto Arab television represents a pivotal moment, paving their 
way to becoming internationally popular serials. The unprecedented success 
of Turkish dramas across the Arab world was met with huge interest among 
Arab and international media alike, who reported on the Arab viewer's passion 
for Turkish programmes, which subsequently generated attention and curiosity 
across other parts of the globe. In order to explore this evolving phenomenon, 
we have examined the pressing question: what is it about Turkish dramas that 
resonates with Arab, Chilean, and Israeli audiences alike, and at times allows 
them to even surpass national, regional, and Western productions in popularity? 

It is essential to emphasize that the first Turkish dramas to achieve inter- 
national success were produced solely for the Turkish domestic television 
market. Even after the onset of their global appeal, Turkish dramas produced 
for television are still required to be successful first among Turkish viewers 
before becoming marketable for international buyers. Therefore, by taking an 
audience-centric approach, this book examined qualitative and quantitative 
audience data gathered in Qatar, Chile, and Israel, and adopted a multi- 


theoretical perspective, drawing on concepts such as cultural proximity, uses 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


and gratifications, lifeworld, and soft power, to analyse this evolving develop- 
ment in television. 

Thus, Chapter 1 critically examined the factors that contributed to the 
transition of the Turkish television industry, from dependency on foreign 
content for television serials to becoming the world's second-highest exporter 
of scripted TV dramas. This chapter revealed that along with economic imper- 
atives, the availability of trained creative professionals contributed to the rise 
of the Turkish television industry. On the one hand, there was the migration 
of an established and experienced pool of film and theatre talent over to 
television, and the subsequent utilization of their professional expertise, which 
played a significant role in the development of the television production sector. 
On the other hand, we witnessed the rising popularity of university degrees 
in media, communication, film, and drama, and their social acceptance as 
professions for both women and men in what is a Muslim-majority country, 
which further contributed to the availability of skilled cultural-industry profes- 
sionals—providing Türkiye with the necessary foundation to become a 
significant global player. One could argue that this aspect has been one of the 
Turkish television industry's most significant advantages when compared to 
other Muslim-majority countries, where professions in the film and television 
sector are still largely perceived as culturally unacceptable, and even more so 
for women. 

At the same time, positive economic developments in Türkiye in the 2000s, 
along with changes in foreign policy and trade relationships, saw the country 
transition away from predominantly Western-orientated relations and policies, 
aiding Türkiye's economic advancement and its diplomatic and economic 
rapprochement with the Arab world. The fact that many leading Turkish media 
outlets are owned by large multi-sector conglomerates who directly benefited 
from these new trade partnerships further fuelled growth in the national 
television sector. Trade between Türkiye and the Arab world's most powerful 
nation, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA), gained significant momentum 
between 2002 and 2008. While Turkish-Saudi trade volume sat at $8.3 billion 
between 1996 and 1997, it went on to reach $20.3 billion by 2008. Therefore, 
the period leading up to the acquisition of the first Turkish serial Gümüs (Noor 
in the Arab world) by the Saudi-owned MBC network in 2007 was charac- 


terized by several historic political, economic, security, and bilateral cultural 
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agreements between Turkiye and KSA. This increased diplomatic and economic 
engagement provided the necessary framework for Turkish drama serials to 
enter the Saudi Arabian television market along with other products and 
services. Thus, the penetration of Turkish drama serials into Arab television 
represents a vital interplay between economic and political integration and 
signifies a pivotal moment that allowed Turkish dramas to transition from 
being successful nationally, within their geo-linguistic region (Turkic-speaking 
countries), and among ‘Turkish diasporic audiences, to becoming 
internationally-popular television serials. Yet perhaps even more crucially, this 
development exemplified the success of foreign-policy efforts and the 
broadening of trade relationships by the Turkish state in the 2000s. 

Chapter 1 also revealed that with the growing international demand for 
Turkish serials and persistently growing domestic competition, production 
companies in Türkiye have been under constant pressure to meet the needs 
of audiences, channel executives, and government regulators, with serials 
having become an essential commercial platform. In addition to growing 
domestic rivalry, the sector has been faced with the entry of foreign produc- 
tion houses. However, despite the challenges, increasing rivalry in the sector 
also generated positive outcomes. It has contributed to Turkish serials 
achieving a high production quality, allowing them to compete effectively 
in the international television market. The establishment of domestic 
streaming platforms and the entry of international giants such as Netflix, 
Amazon Prime, and Disney+ have denoted a gradual but essential shift in 
how Turkish audiences consume content, with younger Turkish television 
viewers in particular starting to supplement traditional terrestrial and satel- 
lite content consumption with streaming services. Recognizing the significant 
profit to be made, Turkish and international streaming platforms have more 
recently focused on producing original content specifically tailored towards 
these streaming services. Turkish and international viewers who were not 
previously drawn to the drama/romance formula of Turkish serials, and 
Western audiences who remained immune to the charms of Turkish dramas, 
have been increasingly targeted by content produced exclusively for streaming. 
However, the intersection between television and streaming platforms still 
presents a blend of the two in Türkiye, rather than one medium replacing 
the other. 
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The analysis in Chapter 1 also discussed how new Turkish platforms—such 
as Dramax, launched in 2021 by Demiróren Media (part of Türkiye's largest 
conglomerate), and 'Türkiye's national broadcaster TRT’s YouTube channel 
(to name but two examples)—are now offering content in a multitude of 
languages. This increased investment, along with the rapid growth of digital 
media in Türkiye, illustrates a noteworthy development in the Turkish televi- 
sion industry. It demonstrates that the industry is positioning itself to reach 
international audiences away from traditional export routes, instead targeting 
these audiences directly. In other words, by cutting out the middleman, the 
television production industry in Türkiye is accessing new revenue streams, 
bypassing geopolitical constraints such as those that caused the cancellation 
of Turkish serials from 2018 to 2022 on the Arab world’s largest media 
network, the MBC Group. The ability to reach broader audiences nationally 
and internationally, along with the ability to move away from restrictive ratings 
systems, fierce competition, and the limitation of only focusing on one particular 
genre (drama-romance), clearly presents a highly beneficial model for the 
production sector in Türkiye. 

Chapter 2 aimed to provide the reader with an overview of, and necessary 
context to understand, the various factors that permitted the paths of Turkish 
serials and the Arab world's most influential media group MBC to cross, 
resulting in Turkish dramas appearing on the screens of millions of Arab 
viewers in the MENA region and beyond. Therefore, this chapter first gave 
an insight into the structure of the television markets in the Arab world 
starting from the 1990s, which saw the restructuring and privatization of the 
Arab media landscape. The chapter examined the markets’ socio-political, 
economic, and cultural dynamics, their ownership and affiliations, and illus- 
trated their dependence for funding on oil-rich Gulf monarchies. The latter 
possess significant influence and control over content production—while at 
the same time, the preferences of Saudi audiences have been the benchmark 
for what content is deemed successful, owing to the country’s economic power 
and population size. By paying particular attention to the establishment of 
Saudi-owned MBC in the 1990s until the present, it has been possible to 
demonstrate how the media outlet evolved to become the region’s most influ- 
ential media organization and the first broadcaster to introduce Turkish serials 


to Arab audiences. 
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While Chapter 1 examined the dynamics that led to the entry of Turkish 
dramas into the Arab world when diplomatic and trade relations were at a 
high point from the Turkish perspective, this chapter outlined the develop- 
ments from the Arab perspective, coupled with prevailing circumstances that 
a decade later led to declining diplomatic ties and the cancellation of Turkish 
dramas in 2018 for a period of four years. Together, Chapters 1 and 2 have 
shown that the 2000s represented a period where Turkish-Arab relations 
reached a historic peak, creating vital conditions for Turkish serials to enter 
the Arab media space. The introduction of the first dubbed Turkish drama 
Noor (Gümüs) during Ramadan 2008 was a bold but decisive move by MBC. 
It permitted the network to trial a Turkish drama with potentially the largest 
television audience across the Arab world. Following on from the success of 
Noor, other Arab channels started to broadcast Turkish dramas across the 
region. In fact, the acquisition of Turkish dramas has become a win-win for 
Arab networks, firstly because Turkish dramas have been found to have the 
potential to draw in large audiences and generate desirable advertising revenue, 
and secondly because Turkish dramas had already been successfully tested on 
Turkish television. Therefore, in contrast to traditional Ramadan series where 
channels buy a concept, idea, or script, Turkish television dramas have been 
offered as a finished product, making it significantly easier for television stations 
to foresee their success. 

Moreover, the analyses in Chapter 2 also demonstrated that despite the 
ban of Turkish serials on Saudi and Emirati free-to-air satellite channels owing 
to diplomatic tensions, Turkish drama serials have continued to be offered to 
viewers across the region via pay-TV and subscription video-on-demand 
(SVOD) services. Similarly, an online survey of over 300 (mostly female) 
respondents on Arabic fan sites for Turkish serials on social media, shortly 
after the ban of Turkish dramas in 2018, yielded empirical findings showing 
that the majority of Arab viewers who had previously watched Turkish dramas 
on television were now opting to watch them online with either English or 
Arabic subtitles (such as on YouTube or illegal websites), or they were visiting 
the official websites of Turkish TV networks to view the content in the Turkish 
language. Meanwhile, older viewers were searching for free-to-air satellite 
channels that still aired Turkish dramas. 
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Consequently, whether viewers can afford pay-TV and/or streaming services, 
or access free Turkish content on YouTube, catch-up TV on Turkish channel 
websites, or opt for other free-to-air Arab channels, the study shows that Arab 
audiences actively seek content that best serves their needs, even when faced 
with restrictions and censorship. The findings underscore the importance of 
catering to viewers’ preferences in a way that is accessible and accommodating. 

Despite television still being the most prominent medium in the MENA 
region,” these findings have shown that the new media landscape, along with 
cheaper and faster internet connectivity, has permitted Arab audiences to 
select media content they would like to engage with, rather than being forced 
to consume what the state or media corporations believe they should be 
watching. Furthermore, the recent growth in SVOD services in the Arab 
world and Türkiye has enabled Turkish dramas to expand their presence in 
Arab media markets without a reliance on broadcast networks. These parallel 
developments in the Arab and Turkish media landscape demonstrate how 
the advent of the digital era, and a pro-business approach, have led to 
persistence prevailing over politics. The fact that Turkish dramas are still 
finding Arab audiences on MBC’s streaming platform Shahid, despite their 
being banned on their free-to-air channels, is a clear example of financial 
interest becoming more important than political tensions. Therefore, whether 
it is down to StarzPlay Arabia having signed a partnership with BluTV in 
2021, or Shahid acquiring a sizeable catalogue of Turkish content, the 
analysis in Chapter 2 has demonstrated that Turkish dramas cannot simply 
be removed from screens across the Arab world by government-imposed 
bans. That said, with the diplomatic relationship between Türkiye, KSA, and 
the United Arab Emirates (UAE) being back on the mend, Turkish serials 
have now returned to free-to-air satellite stations after a hiatus of almost 
four years. 

Lastly, Chapter 2 also illustrated a development in Arab serial production 
that could have an important impact on the region's production industry. The 
MBC-affiliated and Istanbul-based O3 Productions has adopted the Turkish 
style of serial production. In 2019, when Turkish serials were banned on free- 
to-air satellite television, O3 produced an Arabic adaptation of its 
internationally successful serial Bride of Istanbul (Istanbullu Gelin, 2017-19, 
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Turkiye: Star TV), renaming it The Bride of Beirut (2019-20, MBC). However, 
rather than dubbing Turkish content, or filming the adaptation of Bride of 
Istanbul in the Arab world, O3 Productions used its expertise in producing 
Turkish dramas, shooting the serial using Turkish production staff but utilizing 
Arab actors mainly in locations across Turkiye. With diplomatic relations 
normalized between Türkiye and KSA since the summer of 2022, MBC Group 
signed in October 2022 a five-year agreement with Turkish production compa- 
nies Medyapim and Ay Yapim. ‘The five-year partnership will see a host of 
Turkish content shared exclusively with the MBC Group via ‘first look’ and 
volume deal agreements, along with original Arabic-language content produced 
for the MENA market. The usage and adaptation of Turkish production 
methods and expertise may ultimately signal the next phase of content produc- 
tion in the Arab world, where Turkish influence in the cultural sphere 
manifests itself in a rather unusual way: rather than only exporting serials, 
they may instead produce them specifically for the Arab world. 

While Chapters 1 and 2 provided overviews of the Turkish and Arab 
television industries, and examined factors that contributed to Turkish drama 
serials entering the broadcast schedule of the Arab world’s largest media 
network, MBC, Chapter 3 studied how the growth in diplomatic and economic 
ties between Türkiye and the Arab world since the turn of the century has 
coincided with the enormous surge in popularity of Turkish television dramas 
in the MENA region. By drawing on audience data from various Arab nation- 
alities residing in Qatar, the chapter examined whether the growing awareness 
and more positive perception of Türkiye among Arabs should be attributed 
to Turkish foreign policy, or to exposure to Turkish dramas. This is a notable 
area of study, as Turkish political influence and growing economic strength 
and engagement have intersected with the success of Turkish serials in the 
Arab world. In order to examine this research question, the chapter first 
explored historical, political, economic, and cultural factors that were found 
to be decisive elements contributing to Türkiye's prestige and confidence, and 
the country being seen as a significant soft-power nation in the MENA region. 
The discussions covered in Chapter 3 showed that Türkiye's so called neo- 
Ottomanist foreign policy under the ruling Justice and Development Party 
(Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP) government since 2002 has enabled the 


country to expand its diplomatic ties, which purposefully went hand in hand 
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with trade relations, and away from its traditional Western-centric approach. 
However, the chapter also demonstrated that Türkiye's drive as a trading state 
and its rapprochement with the Arab world was, in fact, not unidirectional. 
On the contrary, key events such as Türkiye starting to negotiate with the 
European Union in 2005 to become a full member only increased interest 
from Türkiyes Arab neighbours. The country was now seen as a stabilizing 
figure in the region, with access to economic prospects that would benefit the 
Arab world. At the same time, I examined key factors that appear to have 
caused the Turkish—Arab relationship to fluctuate rather than remain consistent. 
I analysed central geopolitical conflicts and crises such as the Arab Uprisings 
starting in 2010, and the Qatar diplomatic crisis in 2017, that saw the Muslim 
world’s two most influential nations, Turkiye and KSA, hold opposing polit- 
ical views. The chapter ultimately revealed that these fundamental differences 
in political standpoints have become critical factors in the fluctuation of Turkish 
soft power and its impact across the Arab world, albeit mostly with respect 
to the ruling elites in KSA and the UAE, who started to become wary of 
Turkiye’s political and cultural influence. 

‘The discussion in Chapter 3 also demonstrated that despite being unplanned, 
the international success of Turkish dramas has fallen nicely into the soft- 
power strategy of the Turkish government. Following the enormous success 
of Turkish drama serials throughout the MENA region, the Turkish govern- 
ment started to use these serials strategically, focusing on improving the 
country’s image through soft power, particularly in the Arab world. Turkish 
drama serials were now recognized as highly effective platforms by which to 
promote the country’s cultural persona and the Turkish way of life, which in 
turn deliver positive impacts on other industries, such as tourism. Furthermore, 
the Turkish government understood that they had entered an era where the 
traditional metrics of power were no longer the sole and ultimate determiners 
of a country’s influence. Instead, historical connections, cultural similarities, 
and television serials could represent an equally important framework for 
Türkiye's soft-power capacity in its former Ottoman territories. The empirical 
findings in Chapter 3 have shown that Turkish drama serials have significantly 
contributed to the rise of Türkiye's soft power, even though the drama sector's 
initial expansion, growth, and penetration into the MENA region was linked 
to Türkiye's hard power. 
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For many Arab study participants, the awareness and interest surrounding 
Turkiye was first triggered by their exposure to Turkish dramas, ultimately 
prompting both them and their families to visit the country. Television serials 
appear to have helped to transform the Turkish identity into a consumable 
commodity in the form of Arab tourism. But most interestingly, the percep- 
tion of Türkiye on-screen, compared with the experience of Türkiye in reality, 
was often seen as an accurate and generally authentic depiction of the country. 
‘The present study has acknowledged that tourists still typically visit only the 
most popular areas and do not experience the whole reality that is Türkiye— 
however, for many Arab study participants, Türkiye's real shortcomings were 
experienced as simply making the country more relatable. As Nye suggests, it 
all depends on ‘who relates to whom under what circumstances’. Many study 
participants, when talking about Türkiye, often compared it to other countries 
in the Arab and Muslim world, Türkiye being perceived as more ‘advanced’, 
‘organized’, ‘Westernized’, and ‘progressive’. 

It is important to highlight that despite the fieldwork in this book and 
chapter having been conducted during a period when Türkiye was shaken by 
nationwide anti-government protests, various corruption scandals, conflicts 
with Kurdish minorities, the imprisonment of a large number of Turkish 
journalists, social-media bans, multiple terrorist attacks, coup attempts, forced 
closures of media outlets, an economic downturn, a declining relationship with 
the EU, Türkiye's military intervention in Syria and Libya, and worsening 
relationships with Egypt, KSA, and the UAE, study participants were quick 
to overlook these, continuing instead to focus solely on the positive attributes 
associated with Turkiye. Thus, while scholars in the field have argued that 
these developments signify the decline of Turkish soft power, the empirical 
findings have revealed that the perception of Turkiye had been transformed 
in a matter of only a few years and remained positive despite these domestic, 
economic, and diplomatic challenges. The findings go on to establish that 
Turkiye’s unique soft-power resource is its ‘demonstrative effect’, which has 
led to Türkiye being seen as a ‘work in progress’, enabling Arab countries to 
both see themselves in Türkiye's imperfections and experience a different 
societal model. Türkiye's culture, political theories, and policies have come to 


be seen as attractive, which is the essence of soft power. At the same time, 


Türkiye's unstable relations with the EU, KSA, the UAE, and Egypt, along 
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with its domestic political issues and economic shortfalls, are perceived as 
acceptable rather than damaging to Türkiye's new-found image as a model 
nation, peace broker, and defender of Muslim interests. 

Chapter 3 also revealed that the country’s imperial past was no longer seen 
as a period of Arab oppression. Instead, study participants emphasized their 
admiration for Ottoman history, which they perceived as a period when not 
Ottomans or Turks but Muslims collectively mattered. Television dramas dealing 
with Turkiye’s Ottoman past have been found to have a pivotal impact in 
creating a desirable perception of Ottoman history among Arab participants. 
Instead of perceiving Turkish period dramas as glorifying Türkiye's imperial 
past, viewers saw them as depicting a period where the Muslim world held 
significant influence and when the East was important and stood for glory. 
Therefore, the findings in Chapter 3 have illustrated that Ottoman period 
dramas hold a rare soft power. Audiences are fascinated by the reality that a 
Muslim empire was once powerful. The fact that the serials are depicted by 
actors who look like people of the Middle East and are the heroes instead of 
the villains represents a strong appeal. Furthermore, the audience’s realization 
that a Muslim country, such as Türkiye, can produce high-quality content has 
equally created a sense of admiration. 

The empirical findings also revealed that Turkish serials enable Arab audi- 
ences to satisfy their curiosity about living a secular and more Western lifestyle, 
against the backdrop of a Muslim society. Türkiye's ability to provide a rare 
balance between modernity and Islam was established as one of the core 
reasons for its positive perception. One could argue that one of Turkish dramas' 
most significant soft powers is their ability to touch on subjects considered 
taboo in the Arab world. They have aided in projecting Türkiye as a nation 
where people have a choice between a liberal or conservative lifestyle—an 
ideal fusion of democracy and Islam, of modernity and tradition. 

While Turkish serials have been the most significant catalyst for creating 
a positive perception, interest, and awareness of Türkiye among study partic- 
ipants, the focus-group and interview responses also showed that Türkiye's 
economic and military achievements have been an equally important source 
of soft power, resonating particularly with Arab males. Türkiye's hosting of 
more Syrian refugees than all of the Arab nations combined, and its vocal 


support of the Palestinian cause, have aided in elevating its status in the minds 
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of research participants, who increasingly perceive the country to be a defender 
of Muslim interests. The data revealed in Chapter 3 has also shown that the 
Turkish president himself has become a source of soft power for many in the 
Arab world. Recep Tayyip Erdogan has been seen as an inspirational Muslim 
leader with the power and authority to stand up to the West. For male research 
participants, he is perceived as directly responsible for strengthening political 
Islam, aided by the country's economy and military. President Erdogan’s popu- 
larity among young Arabs has become a soft-power source in itself. Chapter 
3 showed that in the minds of Arab research participants, Türkiye's achieve- 
ments are conceived of as accomplishments for the greater good of the Muslim 
world, rather than simply a Turkish achievement. One could argue that these 
findings are in line with public diplomacy scholar Nicholas Cull's argument 
that ‘the management of the international environment through making [a 
country's] cultural resources and achievements known overseas and/or facili- 
tating cultural transmission abroad' is a significant element of cultural 
diplomacy and soft power.‘ The findings of this chapter revealed that this is 
precisely what Turkish drama serials appear to be doing so well. 

Finally, the analysis in this chapter demonstrated how foreign policy and 
cultural influence through Turkish television dramas have become crucial 
interrelated factors, both aiding Türkiye to gain soft power. However, Türkiye's 
unstable relationships with the most powerful Gulf monarchies, such as KSA 
and the UAE, demonstrate that the ruling elites remain wary of Turkish 
cultural influence in the region. Chapter 3 questioned whether the attractive- 
ness of Turkish drama serials to Arab audiences should be seen as 
automatically equating to influence on foreign policy. The ban of Turkish 
drama serials from KSA and UAE free-to-air satellite channels validated the 
findings that Turkish serials are a powerful instrument in creating not only a 
positive perception of the country among Arab audiences, but also an affinity 
and familiarity with Türkiye, its culture, and its history, that would be difficult 
to achieve with other public diplomacy incentives. Ironically, it was MBC that 
first ignited the fever for Turkish serials on their free-to-air satellite channels 
and who later extinguished their existence on Arab screens, replacing them 
until 2022 with regional productions—albeit due to political influences rather 
than commercial motivations. The more recent reconciliation of Ankara, Abu 


Dhabi, and Riyadh resulted in the signing of various bilateral agreements 
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spanning different sectors and commitments for investment in Turkiye, and 
also the reintroduction of Turkish drama serials on KSA and UAE free-to-air 
satellite stations. This recent development confirms that diplomatic and trade 
relations have been pivotal in allowing Turkish drama serials to enter the Arab 
television market. 

Recent scholarly arguments regarding soft power, or the power of attraction, 
have emphasized the importance of establishing emotional investments and 
connections as a core element in how soft power functions. Thus, while the 
attraction of Turkish television dramas may not directly translate into policy 
goals, they generate a level of emotional investment with a genuine sense of 
admiration, interest, warmth, and closeness towards Türkiye and its culture. 
The continued consumption of Turkish cultural products with the growth of 
Turkish dramas on streaming and pay-TV platforms also has the potential to 
greatly influence how the Arab world perceives modernity, and to shape the 
overall cultural market. Furthermore, with the rising exposure to Turkish visual 
aesthetics, it is possible that these aesthetics could become the new standard 
in the region. 

Building on the key finding of Chapter 3, which revealed that Turkish 
drama serials have had a decisive impact on creating interest and awareness 
of Turkiye by establishing a desirable perception of the country and its people, 
and its historical and cultural elements, thus wielding significant influence, 
Chapter 4 further examined how the cultural and historical relationship 
between Arabs and Turks, spanning more than half a century, including a 
common culture and heritage, similar ethnic types, and a common religion, 
played an important role in the pulling power of Turkish drama serials in the 
MENA region. By utilizing the diverse audience of the Gulf State of Qatar 
as a departure point, the chapter explored socio-cultural factors that facilitated 
the attraction of Turkish television dramas among Arab viewers. The empirical 
data overwhelmingly revealed that a shared history between Turks and Arabs 
has been a critical factor in the success of Turkish dramas. The reality that 
many aspects of the two cultures overlap, and have become interwoven, was 
established as pivotal. From similar-looking ethnicities, physical appearance, 
and body language, to comparable customs and traditions, along with simi- 
larities in the type of food consumed and music played—all of these elements 


have been identified as essential factors in the appeal of Turkish serials. These 
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parallels have aided in the acceptance of dubbed Turkish serials by Arab viewers 
and enabled Turkish dramas to enter a cultural-linguistic market that would 
normally require the same, or a similar, language in order to avoid encountering 
cultural discount. 

This chapter’s findings also showed the importance of the dubbing of 
Turkish programmes into a colloquial dialect, which has provided access to a 
more diverse audience, including those who might have encountered difficul- 
ties with subtitling. The popularity of dubbed Turkish dramas ultimately saw 
dubbing applied more widely as a way to localize foreign content in a region 
that has been traditionally accustomed to subtitling. More importantly, the 
dubbing of content brought an entire country and its people closer—a country 
and people that many in the Arab world were unaware were so proximate. 
This allowed audiences to better recognize themselves or identify with ‘a 
familiar or desired ethnic type on-screen’, contributing to the increase in the 
cultural proximity of Turkish programmes and their relatability among Arab 
viewers. Significantly, the drama serials seem to have contributed to Turks 
being rediscovered by Arab viewers as people of the Middle East with a similar 
ethnic and cultural background. 

Chapter 4 also illustrated that the shared religion between Türkiye and the 
Arab world has been a primary source of cultural capital that could intersect 
across nationalities and social classes. The subtle references to the Islamic faith 
in Turkish dramas has influenced or mediated Arab viewers’ media choices. 
The empirical findings have repeatedly shown that Turkish dramas focus on 
family values, the primary foundation of Muslim society and culture, and by 
maintaining these structures, irrespective of liberal storylines or of how Western 
the dress of female characters is, the dramas profoundly resonate with viewers. 
The projection of a traditional family structure, set against the backdrop of a 
modern but Muslim society where family ties and respect for the older 
generation are considered essential, is a vital factor contributing to Turkish 
dramas’ attraction. For most viewers, Turkish serials are experienced as having 
successfully merged cultural and ethnic similarities, social relations, and family 
ties with a modern way of life that is still recognizable in the Arab and Muslim 
cultural context. 

The empirical data has also shown that the depiction of strong female 


characters in Turkish dramas was experienced as an equally essential factor in 
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their attraction. In contrast, national and regional productions were perceived 
as often presenting an incomplete version of Arab society, especially when it 
came to the projection of gender roles and family relations, which were often 
seen as dated and unrealistic. Most participants recognized that the society 
presented in Turkish serials was much more liberal than in Qatar and other 
Arab countries; however, the participants often stressed that women in Qatar 
and other Arab regions were increasingly active in a range of sectors, and in 
important positions in society, but that these realities were not sufficiently 
mirrored in Arab television serials. In contrast, strong female protagonists in 
Turkish serials who break gender norms while also searching for ‘Mr Right’ 
were overwhelmingly seen as critical to their success. 

Moreover, Chapter 4 established that Turkish drama serials held a level of 
cultural shareability for Arab viewers that, to a degree, opposes the notion of 
cultural proximity. Turkish drama serials often employ archetypes of self- 
seeking, headstrong females in a courageous struggle—a theme with universal 
appeal. However, in the case of Turkish dramas, this heroic struggle of women 
protagonists is depicted against the backdrop of a Muslim society, where a 
strong patriarchal structure exists and the experience of shame and honour 
rests on the women's shoulders. The fact that women protagonists often fight 
against these cultural dimensions and the crony capitalism that provides power 
to the wealthy and well-connected, where the notions of honour and shame 
seemingly do not apply to the rich, resonates with many viewers in the Arab 
world. Thus, Chapter 4 revealed that it is not cultural shareability alone, but 
the reality of similar socio-cultural elements that are universal to the Muslim 
and Arab world which attracts audiences. 

Genre proximity is identified in this chapter as another key factor in the 
success of Turkish dramas. The fact that Arabic dramas (musalsalat) have 
traditionally been a popular genre on Arab television appears to have seam- 
lessly paved the way for Turkish serials to be well received by Arab viewers. 
Once more, the findings demonstrate that the argument whereby the viewer’s 
first preference would be for material produced in their own language and 
local or national culture does not hold among Arab, Chilean, or Israeli view- 
ers.5 Arab viewers have been opting for Turkish serials irrespective of the fact 
that Arabic content is widely available. Cultural and linguistic elements 


appear to become secondary if national and regional media fail to satisfy the 
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audience’s needs, while viewers still actively select television content that is 
closest, most proximate, or most directly relevant to them in terms of culture. 

Finally, the empirical findings on university-level students in Qatar have 
shown that the younger generation were not the primary audience of Turkish 
drama serials. For the most part, university students underlined that they were 
only occasional viewers or passive audiences of Turkish dramas because their 
female relatives watched the serials in their households. Turkish drama serials 
were perceived as a womens genre, tailored particularly towards older women 
viewers, with serials being experienced as often too lengthy and overly dramatic. 
However, an overwhelming majority of female and male students believed 
that Turkish serials had surpassed local and regional television content in terms 
of production values and were comparable with content from the USA. 

Chapter 5 examined why Turkish drama serials resonate with Arab women 
viewers, and what it is about Turkish dramas that satisfies their needs. It 
investigated female audiences' viewing motivations and patterns. In order to 
provide the reader with meaningful context, the chapter first critically examined 
the position of women in Qatar and the socio-cultural factors stemming from 
distinctive Qatari/Arab characteristics that can determine the behaviour and 
attitudes of women audiences. The empirical data analysed in the chapter 
revealed that Turkish serials are no longer consumed at the end of the day but 
at convenient times throughout the day, at home, often while completing 
household tasks, or while running errands. The findings established that the 
gratification gained from watching Turkish serials was also associated with the 
freedom of entertainment, because women viewers have been increasingly able 
to watch Turkish dramas online, via YouTube, on illegal websites providing 
pirated content with dubbed or subtitled Turkish dramas, on Turkish-channel 
websites (in Turkish), on Netflix, or via regional over-the-top (OTT; set-top) 
platforms. These platforms have removed the significance of broadcasting slots 
and have permitted viewers the flexibility to consume Turkish dramas wherever 
and however they want, and at a time convenient to them. These developments 
are in stark contrast to the empirical data collected (in focus-group discussions 
and an online survey) between 2013 and 2014, when Turkish drama serials 
were mainly watched on television and most commonly on MBC. 

Chapter 5 revealed that the primary motive for Arab women to watch 


Turkish dramas is to seek out meaningful entertainment and an escape from 
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their daily lives. Turkish serials are able to provide a unique form of entertain- 
ment that not only allows women to escape from their everyday realities but 
also offers a sense of connection to the stories and characters portrayed in the 
shows. By immersing themselves in these shows, women can experience a 
different world that feels both familiar and relatable. The findings presented 
in this chapter showed that a unique combination of cultural proximity and 
distance, glamour, attractive actors, and strong female characters have made 
the viewing experience of Turkish serials highly gratifying. But perhaps most 
significantly, the portrayal of courtship and romance, not acceptable in the 
Arab world, and the ability to encroach on subjects and characters that are 
relatable but deemed taboo, hold a strong appeal. Thus, Turkish serials are 
found to provide an exceptional level of emotional realism and personal relat- 
ability that women viewers expressed they could not experience via local, 
regional, or other international content. Turkish dramas resonate with women 
viewers in an exceptional way, where every word and gesture finds an emotional 
meaning and drives their pleasure. Women viewers are able to relate to, iden- 
tify, and engage with the emotional world of Turkish characters (particularly 
female ones), something that has been identified as a vital viewing motive. 
Moreover, despite the existence of patriarchal structures, Turkish dramas are 
perceived as granting women a position of power, structuring gender norms 
in such a way that women take central roles in issues related to family lives, 
motherhood, romance, and interpersonal relations. At the same time, Arab 
audiences’ desire to experience Turkish modernity has been found to offer a 
strong viewing motive, with the “Turkishness’ projected in serials being perceived 
as highly appealing. 

However, the findings equally demonstrated that an interest in Turkish 
modernity is not simply an audience response to Western modernity. Instead, 
the textual appeal of Turkish dramas has, for many viewers, been closely associ- 
ated with the lifestyle and social relationships of urban contemporary Türkiye. 
One of the many gratifications women received from watching Turkish televi- 
sion dramas was the experience of Turkish modernity as familiar and still different 
(yet achievable in the Muslim/Arab context), featuring everyday consumerism. 

Lastly but most importantly, even though this chapter identified several 
key viewing motives, it is imperative to recognize that it is the combination 


of all these various motives that Turkish dramas appear to satisfy, and which 
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makes them particularly attractive to women viewers. Turkish drama serials’ 
ability to gratify a range of needs simultaneously is what differentiates them 
from local, regional, and Western productions. 

The main objective of Chapter 6 was to examine the underlying factors 
facilitating the attraction of Turkish serials for viewers in Chile, who unlike 
Arab audiences do not share linguistic, ethnic, historical, or religious common- 
alities with Turkiye. Examining Chilean audiences as a case study has been 
particularly significant to this book because the country was the first nation 
in Latin America and the Caribbean region (LAC) to broadcast dubbed 
Turkish serials. The successful entry of Turkish dramas onto Chilean television 
represents a landmark moment that catapulted them into an entirely new 
market, ultimately reaching millions of television viewers across the LAC 
region. What the Chilean station Mega started in 2014 as an experiment 
transformed into a region-wide trend. 

In an attempt to understand the appeal of Turkish dramas to Chilean 
audiences, and whether audience engagement could be considered beyond the 
logic of cultural proximity/distance, the study in Chapter 6 also focused on 
audience engagement within the notion of a serial’s relevance to the audience’s 
specific lives and lifeworlds, located as they are in the Global South. This 
chapter also set out to examine whether Chilean viewers were still seeking 
cultural proximity when watching Turkish dramas, and what their viewing 
motivations were. At the same time, it explored whether Turkish dramas had 
an influential role in generating awareness and/or a more positive perception 
of Türkiye and, therefore, could be seen as a critical soft-power tool for intro- 
ducing and promoting Türkiye. 

However, to provide readers with additional background, Chapter 6 
commenced with a brief overview of Turkish diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with LAC countries. The chapter offered the reader an overview of these 
relations, past and present, to provide the necessary context to understand 
Turkiye’s foreign policy and its significant changes under the ruling AKP 
government. The critical examination of Turkish-LAC relations identified that 
Turkiye’s multidirectional foreign policy, which strategically combined trade 
and aid, created an environment that was highly conducive for the entry of 
Turkish drama serials. Along with many other products and services, Turkish 
dramas first penetrated the Chilean and later the rest of the LAC market. 
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Moreover, the empirical data from Chilean audiences revealed that Turkish 
drama serials played a pivotal role in establishing a favourable image of Türkiye 
and its people with Chilean viewers, who, prior to watching Turkish dramas, 
knew little or nothing about Turkiye. After watching Turkish serials, respond- 
ents realized that Türkiye was a beautiful country with many perceived cultural 
and ethnic similarities to Chile and the wider region. Most viewers expressed 
a strong desire to visit and experience the locations they had seen in Turkish 
serials. Turkish dramas contributed to an overall positive experience of the 
country, with the potential to generate an affirmative bias towards Türkiye. 
Although the appeal of Turkish serials in Chile and other LAC countries will 
not necessarily translate into influence on foreign policy, as discussed throughout 
this book, soft power reveals itself qualitatively in the shift of popular opinion, 
rather than quantitatively. Throughout this chapter we have seen that there 
are tangible, quantitative results that can be attributed not only to the signif- 
icant increase in visitors to Türkiye from LAC countries but also to the 
empirical findings presented here. These findings indicate that Turkish dramas 
have a decisive impact on viewers’ perception of Türkiye, making them more 
interested in visiting the country. 

The findings analysed in Chapter 6 also showed that Turkish drama serials 
have successfully introduced a mediated version of Turkish culture and society 
to a culturally and geographically distant country. With Turkish dramas having 
become a permanent fixture on Chilean and other LAC countries’ screens, 
they possess the potential to foster a long-term relationship with the region, 
contributing to a significant familiarity and secondary proximity with Turkish 
culture. Equally, Turkish drama serials hold a pivotal role in influencing the 
negative perception of Muslims that Western productions previously estab- 
lished. 'Therefore, one could argue that the soft power Turkish dramas are 
generating is beneficial to Türkiye and, more broadly, aids in creating a desir- 
able image of Muslims that is rarely portrayed, challenging Western stereotypes. 

Once more, the success of Turkish serials in Chile has not only aided in 
introducing Turkish culture and heritage to a region and its people to whom 
Türkiye was previously unfamiliar, but it has also contributed to audiences 
recognizing the various proximities between their own culture and a country 
that appears (at least at first sight) to be culturally distant. Chilean viewers were 


able to relate with surprising ease to the very same topics and themes as Turkish 
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audiences, but also to engage meaningfully with them, regardless of their own 
cultural context. The perceived ethnic similarities between Turkish actors and 
Chilean viewers was an important factor in their appeal. These similarities, in 
combination with the dubbing into the Chilean dialect, significantly contributed 
to the overall success and acceptance of Turkish serials by Chilean viewers. 

For many Chileans, one of the important appeals of Turkish dramas has 
been the projection of romance and courtship. For many women, seeing lovers 
not acting on their physical attraction, but instead subtly generating sexual 
tension, offers a far more gratifying viewing experience than watching over- 
sexualized content. 

Furthermore, despite differences in faith between Türkiye and Chile, audi- 
ences experienced significant value proximity—around, for instance, the 
importance of family—which was highly appreciated by viewers. Turkish serials 
appear to be offering Chilean viewers many things that they felt were increas- 
ingly lost to their society and no longer presented on television screens. 
Successfully packaging traditional values with modernity and an urban lifestyle, 
displayed against the backdrop of Türkiye's most iconic locations, generated 
a highly pleasurable viewing experience. 

The focus on human emotions in Turkish serials is seen as not only authentic 
and relatable, but also as an important factor in their appeal. Chilean audiences 
relate to stories in Turkish dramas in a similar way to audiences in Türkiye, 
the Arab world, and Israel. This study has established that one of the core 
factors in audience interest could, to a large degree, relate back to their life- 
worlds. Therefore, the attraction of Turkish dramas in Chile could be seen as 
an interplay between the parallels of lifeworlds and cultural proximity that 
make topics such as the importance of traditional values resonate with viewers 
in both Türkiye and Chile. The way Turkish dramas often reflect the contem- 
porary societal realities of emerging countries against the backdrop of a 
relatable modernity resonates greatly with viewers, and ultimately with their 
own emotional and societal lifeworlds. The reality that Türkiye and Chile are 
both rising economies in the Global South, faced with similar socio-economic 
pressures, combined with their shared moral codes rooted in conservative 
worldviews (Islam and Catholicism), has resulted in Turkish dramas being 
experienced by Chilean viewers as not only entertaining but also highly relat- 


able and authentic. 
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Additionally, the production values of Turkish serials, along with the attrac- 
tiveness of their actors, lifestyles, and storylines, combine to offer significant 
pulling power—as does offering a genre familiar to the viewers, but with 
stories that are new, along with characters and locations that are seen as both 
exotic and appealing. It would appear that while local productions continue 
to fail to offer the kinds of telenovelas that audiences are longing for, where 
innocent romance and human emotions are set in a modern yet traditional 
society with authentic characters and storylines, and which allow the viewer 
to enter a world that is not only highly relatable but is more glamorous or 
more dramatic than their own, Turkish serials will likely remain popular in 
the region. 

Finally, the empirical findings in Chapter 6 also established that, as in 
Qatar, Turkish drama serials did not appear to resonate with university students 
in Chile as much as with their parents’ and grandparents’ generations. However, 
for the majority, Turkish serials were not criticized for their low production 
values or bad acting but were rather viewed as a genre that simply did not 
resonate. As with young people in Qatar, young Chileans predominantly 
perceived Turkish serials as a women’s genre. The most common responses 
were that Turkish serials were ‘too dramatic’, ‘too slow’, or placed too great 
an emphasis on romance. For many, while these elements were seen as attrib- 
utes that did not appeal to them, they were highlighted as important aspects 
attracting avid Turkish-serial viewers. 

Chapter 7’s primary objective was to examine the underlying factors contrib- 
uting to the attraction of Turkish serials to viewers in Israel. As in Chapter 
6, Chapter 7 attempted to discover whether the audience’s engagement with 
Turkish drama serials could be understood beyond the theory of cultural 
proximity/distance by also concentrating on the dramas’ relevance to the audi- 
ence’s specific lives and lifeworlds. This is considered notable owing to the 
reality that a significant proportion of Israeli Jews migrated from (or were 
raised by parents who were born in) countries that were part of the Ottoman 
Empire, or countries of the Global South. At the same time, despite Israel 
joining the ranks of developed economies over a decade, it has experienced 
economic and political turmoil. Bearing these important realities in mind, the 
chapter explored the viewing motivations of Israeli audiences while also seeking 


to establish if Israeli viewers were still looking for cultural closeness when 
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watching Turkish dramas. Furthermore, I analysed the role of Turkish drama 
serials in creating soft power by investigating their impact on the audience’s 
perception of Türkiye, its culture, and its people. Once more, to offer the reader 
a broad picture, the chapter first examined Turkish—Israeli relations from the 
establishment of the state of Israel to the present day. Turkish—Israeli relations 
have been particularly significant to this study as Turkish drama serials entered 
the Israeli television market in 2011, when diplomatic relations between the 
two nations had reached an unprecedented low. This was in stark contrast to 
the circumstances in which these serials penetrated Arab and LAC television 
markets, where Türkiye's multidirectional foreign policy and trade engagement 
had created an environment favourable for Turkish dramas to succeed. However, 
the empirical data analysed in this chapter showed that the existence of various 
cultural similarities between Turkiye and Israel contributed to audiences moving 
away from their negative preconceptions about Türkiye and its people, allowing 
Turkish serials to be appreciated as a cultural product that appeals to audiences’ 
tastes and needs, rather than as a product from an unfriendly Muslim country. 
At the same time, the serials were found to generate a familiarity and affinity 
with the Turkish culture, people, and language among Israeli viewers. 

‘The findings presented in this chapter showed that Turkish serials have 
been successful not only because they are simply dramas that have a transna- 
tional appeal, but significantly because Turkish serials have the distinctive 
ability to exhibit human emotions and storylines within a cultural framework 
that is not only relatable but also highly identifiable for viewers in Israel. For 
Israeli viewers, relatable dramas were found to be increasingly absent in local 
and Western productions. Thus, Turkish drama serials were experienced not 
only as entertainment (the primary motive for watching Turkish dramas), but 
they also helped Israeli viewers to connect with aspects of their cultural capital 
and identity that were, to a degree, suppressed under the Ashkenazi cultural 
hegemony. Turkish drama serials were found to appeal to a part of Israeli 
identity that holds a deep-rooted connection to countries in the Global South, 
seemingly not sufficiently catered for in Israeli productions. Therefore, an 
important part of the pleasurable viewing experience for Israeli audiences has 
been their ability to recognize similarities between Turkish and Israeli culture. 
The discovery by Israeli audiences of their many similarities with a nation and 


its people that previously were not only believed to be unfriendly towards 
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Israel, but were also seen as culturally and ethnically different, appears to have 
been seminal in the reception of Turkish serials. It seems that discovering 
similarities is an important part of the viewing experience, and we considered 
how these similarities could relate to Israeli audiences’ current lives and life- 
worlds given that they remain surrounded by hostile neighbours, where 
differences appear to matter more than commonalities. Thus, Israeli viewers’ 
ability to connect and relate to dramas from a Muslim-majority country, while 
generating feelings of proximity, has removed the audience members’ percep- 
tion of being distinctly different to Turkish people and culture. This has 
converted into a pleasurable viewing experience, and one that many said 
provided an escape into a world that is similar but also different. 

It also seems that the version of Turkish society and culture projected in 
the serials holds a strong appeal because Turkiye is seen as a Mediterranean 
country with Western-style modernity, while also greatly valuing conservative 
traditions. The constant interaction between modernity and tradition deeply 
resonates with the lifeworlds of Israeli viewers. This was established as having 
influenced viewers to change their negative preconceptions of Türkiye, with 
many even expressing an increased desire to visit the country to experience 
its culture, historic sites, and the locations where Turkish serials have been 
filmed. 

Additionally, findings in Chapter 7 revealed that Turkish serials are appre- 
ciated for their high production values, ‘suspenseful’ and ‘engaging storylines’, 
and great acting. And as with Chilean viewers, the fact that Turkish dramas 
are mainly filmed in real locations and Istanbul’s most picturesque settings 
was experienced by viewers as very visually pleasing. 

Turkish—Israeli relations appear to be now on the mend, with the Israeli 
president having visited Türkiye in March 2022 for the first time in fourteen 
years, and a new US government that has encouraged Turkish—Israeli relations. 
However, whether relations will ultimately improve or not remains to be seen. 
Nevertheless, irrespective of geopolitics, the empirical findings have shown 
that Turkish serials managed to win the hearts of many Israeli audiences and, 
for serial viewers at least, the feeling of enmity or opposition towards Türkiye 
appears to have transformed into one of warmth and genuine interest in the 
country and its people. While the attraction of Turkish cultural products may 


not directly transform into policy goals, it seems that Turkish serials are likely 
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to have a continued (positive) impact on the audience’s expectation of what 
a good drama should be, while changing the perception of Muslim society. 
Lastly, like the university students in Qatar and Chile, university students 
surveyed in Israel claimed not to be viewers of Turkish serials, but instead to 
be passively exposed to them by relatives (chiefly a mother) who watched 
them. However, despite this claim many admitted to having watched some 
episodes of Bride of Istanbul. Again, similarly to young respondents in Qatar 
and Chile, young people in Israel claimed to dislike Turkish serials because 
they were overly dramatic, and too emotional. They were also seen as a genre 
aimed more at ‘older women than at the younger generation. Instead, young 


Israelis expressed a preference for American content. 


Final remarks 


This book set out to examine what specifically made Turkish serials appealing 
to Arab viewers in Qatar, and equally to viewers in Chile and Israel. It estab- 
lished that viewers in each of these countries enjoy Turkish dramas and engage 
with them for predominantly similar reasons. Turkish serials hold a strong 
allure for viewers owing to cultural proximity, common lifeworld experiences, 
and similar values. Audiences have developed an affinity for Turkish drama 
serials based on emotional realism, their balancing of modernity and conserv- 
atism, their emphasis on family values, and their realistic characters, strong 
acting, good-looking actors, and original stories presented with an appealing 
technique in eye-catching and authentic settings. The empirical findings 
explored throughout this book have revealed that the existence of a multi- 
layered mix of cultures and identities in the Arab world, Chile, and Israel has 
been pivotal in terms of audience engagement and the viewer's underlying 
experience when it comes to entertainment and pleasure. Notably, the struggle 
between modernity and tradition, and the challenge of adapting to a world 
in which materialism often outweighs human virtue, results in culturally relat- 
able stories with common traditional values and themes, and an emphasis on 
the family and motherhood that transcends differences in language, religion, 
and culture. These characteristics meaningfully distinguish Turkish serials from 
Western, domestic, and regional serials, and have satisfied viewers’ longing for 


earlier times, when traditional values still mattered. 
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The lack of hypersexualization, with instead a focus on emotional realism 
and human relationships, is considered key for Qatari, Chilean, and Israeli 
viewers, no matter how unrealistic the plots might be. That said, for Qatari 
viewers, the portrayal of romance and courtship is still perceived as more 
progressive and liberal than they are accustomed to. Yet despite the patriarchal 
values portrayed, Turkish drama serials resonate with women, who are enabled 
to fantasize with no sense of threat. The serials, unlike local or international 
content, allowed viewers in all three countries to experience emotions that 
they might not otherwise be permitted to enjoy in everyday life, providing 
both comfort and gratification. Turkish drama serials’ emphasis on interpersonal 
relations, and the introduction of a wide range of characters who do not simply 
represent good or evil forces within a family or community but are three- 
dimensional and realistic, holds strong appeal. 

The notion of cultural proximity has proved helpful in understanding the 
pulling power of Turkish dramas among Arab audiences in Qatar, and most 
Chilean and Israeli viewers who have culturally situated themselves towards 
Turkish dramas and their perceived or imaginary conception of the Turkish 
culture by attributing their interest and engagement primarily within the logic 
of cultural proximity. The concept has aided in establishing how socio-cultural 
similarities and common lifeworld experiences intersect and generate a mean- 
ingful viewing experience. 

For Chilean and Israeli viewers, a relatable and common lifeworld has 
contributed to Turkish dramas becoming highly engaging. For these viewers, 
the socio-economic realities depicted were perceived as relatable, while for 
Arab viewers, they were experienced as aspirational and a window into achiev- 
able alternative modernity. At the same time, perceived cultural or value 
similarities appear to have permitted Chilean and Israeli audiences to negotiate 
specific themes relevant to the viewers' personal experiences and circumstances. 
Turkish dramas are seen as highly relatable—something that is not sufficiently 
offered by national and international serials. Even though Turkish dramas 
project an idealized version of Turkish society that showcases the glamorous 
lifestyles of the rich and beautiful, these are often juxtaposed with the lives 
of the poorer and less fortunate. The projection of luxury and poverty, upward 
mobility, and migration from a small town to a big city to seek a better life 


have meaningful relevance to Arab, Chilean, and Israeli audiences. 
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Turkish drama serials appear to offer audiences a multi-layered textual space 
that, while focusing on Turkish society and life in its largest metropolis, 
Istanbul, is experienced as presenting values and widely relatable themes seen 
as ignored by national and international content producers. Turkish drama 
serials appear to have succeeded in providing viewers with layers of connection 
that intersect cultural and national boundaries. What started as a trial on the 
Arab world’s biggest media network, MBC, has accidentally hit a zeitgeist 
and a sense of common time and space with viewers, where family values still 
matter, and a constant battle between modernity and tradition is experienced 
as an authentic depiction of everyday life. A society projected as a melting-pot 
of various cultures, and a key example of a country located in the Global 
South struggling economically while fighting to maintain a balance between 
Western-style modernity and tradition, is perceived as highly authentic and 
relatable to Arab, Chilean, and Israeli viewers. ‘Therefore, irrespective of the 
fact that Turkish dramas emanate from a Muslim-majority country, the level 
of engagement these shows generate demonstrates that if television content 
becomes relevant to viewers, it can transcend cultural differences. Turkish 
dramas have managed to offer viewers a rare combination of elements from 
Western dramas and Latin telenovelas, with a Turkish twist, that now fill a 
significant gap that has not been satisfied by Western, domestic, or regional 
programming. 

Interestingly, outside Turkiye, the dramas resonate less with young and/or 
male viewers, proving instead to be more popular with women. The fieldwork 
in Qatar, Chile, and Israel has shown that Turkish drama serials did not 
resonate with young university-age individuals. They did not appeal to the 
tastes of young viewers and were viewed as a genre aimed at older women. 
The length of Turkish dramas and their emphasis on romance were especially 
identified as key factors contributing to the lack of appeal for this audience 
group in all three countries. 

The book also set out to examine the importance of Turkish drama serials 
as a source of soft power by reviewing their role in creating a positive percep- 
tion of Turkiye. The empirical findings from Qatar, Chile, and Israel revealed 
that Turkish drama serials provide an important source of Turkish soft power, 
enabling both a reconnection with the Arab world and, in Chile and the rest 


of the LAC region, an introduction to Turkish culture. Turkish drama serials 
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in Israel have directly (positively) affected viewer's perceptions of Türkiye, 
helping to cement a strategic shift from an attitude of opposition to a recog- 
nition of cultural similarities. Turkish serials have succeeded in projecting 
Turkiye as a beautiful, exciting country with a rich history—an example of a 
modern nation that still retains its core traditional values. One common impact 
that Turkish dramas have had among those audiences surveyed is an increased 
interest in visiting Turkiye, resulting from the way everyday life is projected 
on-screen. Yet perhaps more significantly, the soft power generated by Turkish 
dramas appears to be beneficial not only to Turkiye: it also possesses the 
potential to create a more positive image of Muslims as a whole, who are 
rarely portrayed as challenging Western stereotypes. At the same time, one 
could argue that the adaptation of Turkish serials, and the Turkish expertise 
in drama productions in the Arab world, is ultimately the next phase of Turkish 
influence on the region’s cultural industry. In the LAC region, Turkish scripts 
are increasingly being adapted for production in the cradle of telenovelas, 
while often surpassing local and regional productions in popularity. Moreover, 
these developments demonstrate how Turkish drama serials have significantly 
influenced audience expectations regarding a drama’s visual aesthetic and 
emotional impact. 

These developments reveal that Turkish drama serials have already had a 
direct impact on local productions in determining what an audience expects 
from a drama—how it looks, and how it makes one feel. Political science 
scholar Ty Solomon argued that ‘soft power stems not only from its cultural 
influence or narrative construction, but more fundamentally from audiences’ 
affective investments in the image of identity that it produces’. As Press- 
Barnathan noted, the unique potential value of popular culture originates from 
its ability to reach a large number of people while creating emotions that 
impact viewers’ perceptions of both friend and enemy.’ Joseph Nye, who 
developed the concept of soft power, has himself argued that soft power 
originates from several sources, of which one key characteristic is attraction, 
which he described as a quintessential soft-power feature. Nye outlined that 
official policy, along with a society’s culture, can aid in nurturing a state’s 
attractiveness.? Therefore, the ability of Turkish drama serials to foster a 
familiarity, interest, admiration, and affinity with Turkish culture and history 


might not immediately translate into concrete policy goals. However, the 
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continued consumption of Turkish drama serials may result in an emotional 
investment by viewers, ultimately leading to a more positive perception of 
Turkiye in the long run. This suggests that the soft power projected by Turkish 
dramas could have a lasting impact on shaping global perceptions of the 
country, its culture, and its people. 

Finally, this book has revealed that all three regions were drawn to Turkish 
drama serials’ ability to project traditional values on a backdrop of modern 
society, maintaining norms and values that have been lacking in international 
and local productions. That said, future research should investigate whether 
the growing investment and expansion of Turkish serials produced for streaming 
platforms (often edgier and more sexualized) generate the desired interest and 
engagement with younger, and perhaps Western, audiences—or whether this 
trend will result in Turkish drama serials losing their core audience, who have 
appreciated their lack of sexuality and nudity, and their strong focus on tradi- 


tional values. 
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The extraordinary global success of Turkish drama serials is a 
significant development in contemporary popular culture. This book 
presents comparative audience data from three different regions 
to explore its ramifications across the Global South. We learn how 
this phenomenon has transformed Türkiye—a Muslim-majority 
country—into the world's second-largest producer of scripted 
television serials, enticing audiences from all over the world. 


The book takes an audience-centred approach, investigating 
the reasons for the allure of Turkish dramas to Arab, Latin 
American, and Israeli audiences. In tandem, it explores Türkiye's 
changing foreign policy, economic, and trade relationships 
since the turn of the millennium, which have coincided with 
the enormous success of the country's television output. 

It also analyses the role and importance of Turkish dramas as 
a soft-power tool by scrutinizing how they have influenced 
viewers' perceptions of Türkiye, its people, and its culture. 


This volume will appeal to those working in various disciplines— 
from media and communication, international relations, public 
diplomacy, sociology, and Middle Eastern studies.The material 
will also be of great relevance to upper-level undergraduates, 

postgraduate students, academics, scholars and researchers. 
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